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THE DECADE, 1898-1908, IN THE INDUSTRY. 


A Review of the Noteworthy Events of the 


DECADE (1898-1908) covered by this Anniver 
sary Number is one rich in important happen- 
ings of great interest to everybody in any way 

connected with the industry. While there is 
nothing epochal in the record of the past decade, 
such as marked the period (1870-1880) 
saw the wide adoption of spruce wood as a paper 


which 


making fibre in place of straw, still the ten 
years under consideration have been fruitful of 





many changes—internal ones especially—that 

. have been revolutionary in their character; no 
exceptional single force from without, such as the discovery of a 
new commercially profitable fibre, has, however, marked the period ; 
the changes have been within the industry itself. 


Consolidations the Feature of the Decade. 

The feature of the decade has been the consolidation into big 
companies of many competing mills. The most notable example 
of such consolidations is that of the International Paper Company, 
which, while formed late in 1897, did not assume charge of the 
mills till January 14, 1808. 
pally news mills. 

The Panic of 1907 One of the Big Events. 

While consolidation of interests in the first part of the decade 
and co-operation of interests in the latter part are the two really 
striking features of the decade, still the trade historian of the 
future, in making up his record, will no doubt give first place to 
the “panic of 1907.” To him the whole record will be clear— 
the cause and the extent of the damage having been determined. 
For us, however, who are just beginning to recover from the 
panic’s blight the discriminating power of retrospect is not given. 
The suddenness and widespread paralyzing character of the panic, 
which started in October, 1907, through the exposure of a coterie 
of daring financial speculators, will without question have first 
place in the future history of the decade under consideration. 


The Industry Affected by Consolidations. 
Returning to strictly trade matters we find that the paper trade, 
in common with most other commercial lines, experienced great 
changes in the early part of the decade, brought about by the 


The mills consolidated were princi- 


Ten Years—An Era of Internal Changes 
—The Period in Retrospect. 


new gospel of consolidation. The effects of well-nigh disastrous 


competition and the smooth and convincing tongue of a new 


product of the time, the promoter, are the two big factors of the 
“consolidation which with the first half of 
In that period the following companies were formed: 
The International Paper Company, the American Writing Paper 
Company, the Union 


era,” was coincident 


the decade. 


Sag and Paper Company, the United States 
Envelope Company and a 
these 


intimated 


about by ill 


few minor ones. As was 


above consolidations were brought idvised 


competition—and the promoter. 


The Consolidation Era Shortlived. 

The “consolidation era” referred to did not last long, so the hun- 
dred and one schemes to combine every branch of and related to the 
Toward the end of the decade (1808- 
different 
interests the 


trade did not materialize. 


1908), however, the necessity of united action in the 


lines became obvious. Instead of consolidating 


remedy applied this time was to form working agreements that 
approximate the effects of consolidation but which still leave each 
one concerned in possession of his own business. This was finally 
accomplished by means of trade associations and pooling plans. 


Each division of the trade now has an association and about 


half a dozen of them operate under a pooling agreement. 


Ruinous Competition Forced Co-operation. 
The absolute necessity for a higher level of selling prices is the 
father of To put a stop to foolish com- 
petition and to do business on a profitable basis were the avowed 


the trade association. 
objects of the trade associations and pooling plans. As the ap- 
pearance of these innovations was coincident with the setting in 
of a strong upward movement in the demand for paper the co- 
operative movement was a success and rapidly gained converts 
until nearly all branches of the industry came under its benefi- 
Now that hard times are with us the stability of the 
co-operative movement is being put to the supreme test; if it 
weathers the lean months then such associations must be looked 
upon as fixtures in the trade. The adoption of “Trade Customs” 
by some of the branches soon followed the organization of the 
associations, 


The General Paper Company and the Interstate Paper Com- 


cence, 
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pany, both selling agencies, were formed to minimize the ruinous 
competition among the mills of the West. The former was dis 
rupted by the Government; the latter disbanded for fear of 
prosecution 


High Cost of Wood Forces Up Prices. 


[he constantly increasing cost of pulp wood, due to its scarcity 


and its distance from the mills, has been one of the noteworthy 
features of the decade; previous to the past five years the ques- 
tion of the wood supply had not been seriously raised. Within 
the past year the real situation has been made clear to paper and 
pulp men. Prices on wood papers have advanced chiefly because 
of the high cost of pulp wood, 

Publishers Ask for Repeal and Prosecution. 

[he recent high price of paper, especially of news paper, is re- 
sponsible for the agitation of the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Association for a repeal of the duties on paper and pulp 
Numerous bills are now before Congress embodying these pro- 
posed repeals. The prosecution of an alleged combination of 
interests in restraint of trade in the paper industry has also 
been asked by the publishers. In the course of their agitation a 
committee representing the publishers’ association called on Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to present their grievances. The Presidtnt soon 
afterward in his message to Congress advocated the free entry of 
pulp, provided Canada would continue to let us have her wood 
free. In the light of recent events there is little chance of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's plan being carried out. The present determined 
agitation in Canada for the prohibition of the export of logs does 
much to lessen the force of the President's recommendation. 

The Agitation for Shorter Hours. 

The agitation for shorter hours has also been among the im- 
portant happenings of the decade. Starting with the granting of 

reduction in hours to the firemen in the mills the agitation de- 
veloped into an open demand for the three tour system, or three 
shifts of eight hours each. This new working schedule has been 
adopted by nearly all the news mills of the country and by about 
half a dozen of the big book paper mills. Just at present the 
agitation for the extension of the new plan to other mills is at a 
low ebb, one big book mill in particular having recently gone back 
to the old schedule after a trial of the three tour plan. The 
lessening of the hours of work and the increased pay of the men 
are among the causes which forced an increase in the price of 
paper. 

The Search for a Substitute for Wood. 

The growing scarcity of the wood supply has intensified the 
search for a substitute for spruce wood. As a result the an- 
nouncement is made with frequency that the desired substitute has 
at last been found. Up to date, alas, the substitute has not been 
found, although there is every reason to believe that many kinds 
of wood, both hard and soft, will soon be found available as a 
result of the experiments now being carried on. 


Width and Speed of Machines Increased. 

Within the ten years under review the width of paper machines 
has increased from 100 to 120 inches to 150 to 160 inches; the 
speed of the machine has also been increased from 350 to 400 
feet per minute to 500 to 600 feet. Instead of a product of 20 
tons in twenty-four hours in 1897 the paper machine today is 
capable of producing 50 tons. The width and speed of the big 
machines are really the most important mechanical improvement 
of the decade. 


Our Exports Show Big Increase. 


Up to 1897 our importations of paper exceeded our exports, 
but since that year the balance has been the other way until last 
year. While our exports of paper have steadily increased from 


$3,333,163 in 18907 to $9,856,733 in 1907 they show variations which 


-) 


3. 
are accounted for by the American custom of deserting the foreign 
customer when the home demand offers a more profitable field 


Our imports of paper have also grown steadily, the figures show- 
ing imports in 1897 of $3,121,533 as against $10,720,885 in 1907. 
he latter figures disclose a gain of $3,722,124, which excessive 
increase is accounted for by the attractiveness of the home market 


during 1907. 


The Increase in the Value of Paper and Pulp. 

The great growth of the industry since the first official census 
of 1900 is shown in the increased value of its products—paper 
and pulp; in 1900 this value is given as $127,326,162, and by the 
census of 1905 the reported value of products is given as $188, 
715,189. 


A Brief Review of Each Year of the Decade. 

In order to give a birdseye view of the course of events in 
the decade the principal happenings of each year are noted below, 
as they were culled from the files of THe Paper Trape JourRNAL 

The Year 1898. 

There was a marked tendency to form consolidations, the “Gen 
tlemen’s Agreement” having been found not quite strong enough 
to serve the purpose for which it was adopted In this 
year the International Paper Company started in business. At 
the opening of the year the market was low, but soon the possi 
bility of war with Spain began to loom up, with the result that 
news paper jumped up in price to 2.15 to 2.25 cents, but before 
the end of the year it was back to 1.90 to 2 cents on new busi- 
ness. The manila branch of the trade was considerably disturbed 
during the year because of the addition of a manila department 
by the International. 

The Straw Board Manufacturers’ Association was formed in 
this year to promote integrity and good faith. 

The National Wood Board Company, made up principally of 
makers of pulp boards, would have consolidated with the news 
board men had not pending litigation over the McEwan patent 
prevented the consummation of the plan. 

The National Wall Paper Company, together with the inde 
pendent staining factories, formed a general selling agency under 
the name of the Continental Wall Paper Company. 

The United States Envelope Company organized, capitalized at 
$7,000,000. 

The old discussion of placing a duty on pulp wood lasted 
throughout the year. 

The celebrated question of determining whether gunny bagging 
is entitled to entry under the “fit only for paper stock” proviso of 
the tariff act bobbed up again, 


1899. 

Very low water, scarcity of coal, a large demand and a big 
advance in paper and its raw materials were the features of this 
year. As England, France and Germany were also afflicted with 
a drought we could get little assistance from those countries. 

The excitement over the Spanish-American war had depleted 
all news stocks. The Dreyfus trial, the Boer War and other in- 
ternational events continued to make heavy demand on Americar 
news paper. 

The drought referred to above lasted from early summer to 
very late in the year. ; 

The American Writing Paper Company, taking in twenty-seven 
mills, was formed. 

The “Parks Pooling Plan's” first entry into the news of the 
trade when at meetings at the Waldorf and elsewhere the box 
board men considered it 

The Union Bag and Paper Company formed 

The Continental Paper Bag Company incorporated. 

Consolidation talked of in Book, Surface Coated papers, Waxed 
papers, also in News, Pulp and Straw Boards. 


1900. 
The volume of the extraordinary demand of the latter part of 
1899 reached its climax in December of that year. With the 
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new year there was a gradual falling off after accumulated or 
ders had been shipped 
In this year there were numerous bills introduced in Congress 


for the repeal of the duties on paper and pulp. The high prices 
of the last half of 1899 were the cause of these bills 
Shutdowns were inaugurated to steady the market 
The General Paper Company, of Chicago, a selling 
tormed 


agency, 


Sunday work in all news mills cut out. 
\ uniform news contract adopted. 
fhe manila mills shut down in May for twenty days. Straw 
paper mills also down, but for want of raw material 

The McEwan patent for making news board assigned back by 
National Board and Paper Company to the McEwan Brothers 
Company The National News Board Company 


organized to 


own it. The Uncas Paper Company 
buys a one-half interest in the patent. 

A price war in saturated felts be- 
tween a Philadelphia and a Chicago 
concern 

The National Wall Paper Company 
dissolved 

Ontario prohibits the export of 
wood cut on crown lands. Quebec 
put on a stumpage tax of $1.90 per 
cord with a rebate of $1.50 if the 
wood is ground into pulp in the 
Dominion 

Canadian paper manufacturers form 
an association, 

Russell patent digester lining liti- 
gation 


1901. 


movement of the labor 
Agitation started on three 


Active 
unions. 
tours 

Strike of firemen in mills cripples 
Holyoke plants for two weeks. 

Request for shorter working week 
granted in many places 

Fox Valley mills go onto shorter 
week schedule with a proviso that 
competing milts must adopt the plan 
within a year or a return to old hours would be had 

The Industrial Commission investigates the “Paper Trust” so 
called. John Norris and Hugh J. Chisholm testify. 

Canadian paper manufacturers complained of by the publishers 
in the Dominion. The latter ask that the Canadian tariff on paper 
should be removed. 

Meeting of the fibre paper manufacturers at Buffalo to study the 
market. 

The box board men talk “combine” throughout the year 

The National Pulp Board Company dissolved. 

\ drought, especially in Maine, forced the Great Northern 
to buy nearly all its pulp 
1902. 

Champion Coated Paper Company’s mill at Hamilton burned, 
forcing up the price of coated. 

Strike of employees in Wisconsin mills. 

The labor unions consolidated. This amalgamation was fol- 
lowed by a demand for a sixty-five hour working week and no 
Sunday work. 

The Great Northern adopts the three tour system. 

The United Box Board and Paper Company formed. 

“Combine” talk in sulphite, rope papers, flour sacks, folding 
boxes, paper machines, wires, ete. 

The Paper Association of New York City formed 





—_—_——— 


Explosions.—A_ sulphite digester and a rotary boiler in Ohio, 
and a soda digester in the plant of the Jessup & Moore Paper 
Company at Philadelphia In the last mentioned accident seven 


teen men were killed 
The Canadian tariff reduced as a result of the investigation 


held the previous year 


The so called countervailing duty cases disturbed our relations 


with Canada This duty of 25 cents per ton was put on pulp 
coming from Canada, the pulp in question having enjoyed a stump 
age rebate of 25 cents per cord, having been made from wood 
cut on crown lands 
‘ 
1903. 
Manufacturers of No. 1 ledger papers made a 10 per cent. ad 
vance 
\ big strike in Holyoke inaugurated, lasting ten weeks 


The West Virginia Pulp and Papet 
Company absorbs the plant of the 
Duncan Company 

The production of tissues reduced, 
due to the crippling of four mills 

The Paper Products Company, a 
selling agency for the independent 
box board mills and the mills of the 
United Box Board and Paper Com 
pany, formed 

The rossed wood case up. It was 
claimed by the Government and the 
domestic timberland owners _ that 
rossed wood was manufactured lum- 
ber 

The White Mountain Paper Com 
pany and the Consolidated Lake Su 
perior Company fail. 

The National Paper Trade Asso 
ciation formed. The dealers protest 
against the mills selling direct and 
through brokers 

1904. 

The drought forces some importa- 
tion of Scandinavian pulp. 

The Interstate Paper Company 
formed. 

The International Paper Company 
authorizes a $10,000,000 bond issue 

Wisconsin mills return to old schedule of working hours. 

The General Paper Company prosecuted under the anti-trust 
section of the Sherman law 

The Interstate Paper Company disbands, fearing prosecution 

The Harmsworth and other big mill propositions for New- 
foundland. 

The St. Regis Paper Company adopts three tours 

The New York Paper Stock Dealers’ Association formed 

1905. 

Western paper manufacturers seek an outlet for their product 
in the East 

Box board men adopt “Parks Pooling Plan 

1906. 

Dissolution of the General Paper Company 

General agitation by the labor unions for the adoption of the 
three tour system. 

Agitation in both France and Germany for an export duty on 
rags. 

The Victory screen decision 

The membership of the American Paper and Pulp Association 
split into active and associate members. 

The events of last year are so fresh in the minds of the trade 
that no recapitulation on them is necessary here. 
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Our VARIABLE SPEED ENGINE is the most perfect 
offered to Paper Mills for the making of fine papers, 


and is a satisfactory solution of a hitherto troublesome 
problem. Capable of being run at widely varying 
speeds within wide limits, simply by the turning of a 


small hand wheel. 
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Side Crank Belted Variable Speed Engine 


IN USE BY BALL 


Central Paper Company, Muskegon, Michigan. 


New York & Pennsylvania Company, Johnsonburg, Pennsylvania. 

Kimberly & Clark Company, Neenah, Wisconsin. ENGINE 
American Strawboard Company, Wilmington, Illinois. 

Fletcher Paper Company, Alpena, Michigan. OMPANY 
Champion Coated Paper Company, Hamilton, Ohio. . 

Munising Paper Company, Munising, Michigan. 

Philadelphia Paper Company, Pencoyd, Pennsylvania. ERIE 

Tonawanda Board & Paper Company, Tonawanda, New York. . 

St. Croix Paper Company, Woodland, Maine. PENN A 
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The Jones-Gregg 
Vertical Jordan 


This 20-ton per day machine saves 100 dollars per 
month on your coal bill. Has no loose 
wood and steel filling to tear out 


NEW SHELL 

AND PLUG COST 

ABOUT THE REVOLVING 
SAME AS THE SCREEN 
LOOSE FILLING CATCHES IRON 
ON OLD TYPE BEFORE ENTER- 
JORDANS =: : ING MACHINE 


TAKES ONLY Shell and plug last from 
HALF FLOOR one to two years 
SPACE: «= ' before new ones 


are required. 
Only requires an 8-inch 


belt to drive. 
Patent No. 874,344 


Machines in sizes up to 50 tons per day capacity. You cannot 
afford to waste power. Ordered by many of the largest mills. 


YOU GET BETTER RESULTS IN BEATER ROOM 


BY SAVING POWER ON JORDAN ENGINES. 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE 


JONES-GREGG COMPANY 


ROCK FALLS, ILL., U. S. A. 
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THE STORY OF THE WRITING BRANCH. 


The Features of Importance Have Been the Consolidation, Locat- 
ing Nearer Western Markets, Changes in the Character of 
Product, Increase in Typewriter Papers, Rise in Cost. 


By CHartes McKernon. 


The history of the writing paper trade during the ten years 
1897-1907 is one of steady development along lines already well 
marked out rather than of radical 
changes in methods of manufacture or 
distribution. The things of impor 
tance which impress us as we look 
back may be briefly stated as follows: 
The growth of the industry; the ten 
dency of manufacturers to get nearer 
the sources of their supplies and the 
great Western markets; the marked 
changes in the character of the prod 
uct due to the increased use of wood 
and the development of typewriting 
machines; the use of electricity in the 
transmission of power; the consolida 
tion of plants under one management; 
the organization of trade associa- 
tions; the rapid rise in the cost of 
making 
relatively slow rise in the selling 


paper materials and _ the 


price of paper, and the changing labor conditions. 


Growth of the Industry. 

In its anniversary number in 1897 THe Paper TrapdE JouRNAL 
estimated the daily production of writing paper at 414 tons. Since 
then the following mills have been built: B. D. Rising Paper 
Company, Housatonic, Mass.; the Crocker & McElwain Company, 
of Holyoke; the Lee Paper Company, Vicksburg, Mich.; the Berk- 
shire Hills Paper Company, Adams, Mass.; the. Millers Falls Paper 
Company, Millers Falls, Mass.; the Mittineague Paper Company 
_ Mill No. 2, Mittineague, Mass., and the Hammermill Paper Com- 
pany, Erie, Pa. Several mills formerly making other grades have 
gone on to writings, and still others have been enlarged and im- 
proved, so that it is safe to estimate the present daily production 
of writing papers at not less than 550 tons per day. It is also 
safe to say that the product has fully equaled the demand at all 
times during these years, and at many times has exceeded it. 


Location of the Mills. 


There has been a more or less well defined tendency of the manu- 
facturer of writing paper to get nearer the Western markets 
This movement has not, however, become general, and it will be 
seen by reference to the above list of new mills that the predom- 
inance of the East in this branch of the industry is well main- 
tained. Of the seven new mills five are in Massachusetts. For a 
variety of reasons the industry clings to New England, particu 
larly to Massachusetts, and it seems probable that for a long time 
the great bulk of writing paper will continue to be made in the 
East. We refer more particularly to rag papers, the stock for 
which comes largely from Europe. In the manufacture of writ- 
ing paper from wood the West easily outstrips the East, and it 
is only fair to the Western manufacturers to say that they are 
making great progress both as regards quality and quantity in 
producing rag papers. As indicating the tenacity with which the 
industry clings to New England it is interesting to note that at 
the present time probably not less than 70 per cent. of the writing 
paper produced in the United States is made within 75 miles of 
Holyoke. This was also true forty yeats ago, although at that 
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time Lee, and not Holyoke, was the great centre of production. 
In view of the fact that the mills producing the largest qunatities 
of low grade writings are not near Holyoke this is quite a signifi- 
cant showing 

Kinds of Paper Demanded. 

These years have also seen a marked change in the kind of 
writing paper most largely used Che cream laid papers com 
monly called “linens” formerly in general use have practically 
disappeared from the market, as have also the superfine wove 
and laid papers. Instead of these the great demand at this time 
is for hard thin wove papers on the order of bonds This 
change in demand is doubtless due in a large measure to the de 
velopment of the typewriting machine, for which the soft, thick 
papers are not well adapted. The observer cannot but admire 
the ingenuity of the paper maker in meeting the demands of 
modern users and their resourcefulness in regard to the kind 
of stock needed to make bonds. If any old fogy thinks that 
strong new rags are needed for this purpose the success of 
manufacturers in developing the usefulness of wood pulp will 
quickly undeceive him 

The development of the business of the manufacturing sta 
tioner and the use of the typewriter and other billing machines 
have radically changed the character of the goods put out by the 
mills Ruled papers for correspondence were formerly pro- 
Nowadays the ruling, folding, stamping, 
gilding and sealing of correspondence paper are fast becoming un 
known in the mills. A generation of paper makers is growing up 
to whom the terms, “Octavo,” “Commercial,” “Long Bill,” “Broad 


duced in large quantities 


Bill,” “Letter,” “Sermon,” “Cap,” and so on will soon become un- 
intelligible. The present day manufacturer also finds the demand 
for large sizes pressing upon him, to his great distress. What for- 
Double Double 


Folios and Double Double Royals are in demand, and the end is 


merly seemed large. is now known to be small. 


not yet. 


Generation and Distribution of Power. 

In the matter of the distribution of power paper mills, in com 
mon with other manufacturing plants, are coming to use elec 
tricity to displace shafting and belts. The reasons for this are the 
same as elsewhere and need no argument here. It is a departure 
probably destined to much greater development in the future 
rhere is not in it, however, such large economy as to give the user 
any considerable advantage over his competitor not so equipped 
Its adoption is therefore likely to be gradual and confined prin 
cipally to new plants, and of no radical importance to the indus 
try or effect on prices. The obvious advantage of electrical trans 
mission is that power may be generated at a distance from the 
point of consumption. One might locate his mill where labor 1s 
easily obtained or where freight rates are low, instead of having 
the mill at the source of his power. But so far as we are aware 
no writing manufacturer has availed himself of this possible ad- 
vantage. In other words he takes his plant to the power instead 
of taking the power to his plant, 

There have been no radical changes in the kind of machinery 
used to produce paper. The use of the Jordan engine has become 
practically universal, and it will now be found in all plants ex 
cept a few making the very highest grade bond and ledger papers 
The Holland engine and the Fourdrinier machine remain the 
standards as formerly, with such minor improvements as suggest 
themselves from time to time, or are demanded by the necessity 
for increased production. One or two attempts have been made 
to depart radically from the principle of the Holland engine with 


only moderate success. 


Consolidation of Management. 


Of much greater importance is the consolidation of some twenty 
five concerns operating thirty-one mills under the management 
of the American’ Writing Paper Company, which took place in 
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Producers of the 


HIGHEST GRADE BRIMSTONE ON THE MARKET 


AVERAGE ANALYSIS: Sulphur Contents, 99.7 per cent. 
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July, 1800. W. N. Caldwell, formerly treasurer of the Riverside 


Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass., was appointed general manager 


upon the organization of the company, and has retained that posi 
tion since, also becoming president upon the death of Elisha Mor- 


gan in February, 1903 This company is now operating twenty 


three “divisions,” consisting of twenty-nine mills, and has a daily 


capacity of about 311 tons, Not all of this is writing paper, as 


the company is also a large producer of book and envelope papers, 


covers, etc. Owing to the commanding position of the company as 
the largest producer of writing paper in the world, its policy has 
been and still is of the greatest importance to the trade, both to 


manufacturers and jobbers 
When the company was organized there doubtless existed con 
siderable apprehension as to how its great influence would be 


exerted. It is a pleasure to be able to say that during the eight 


and one-half years since it was organized it has been managed with 


such evident fairness toward customers and competitors as to 


disarm criticism and to quiet apprehension The effect of con 


solidation when the concern is so managed is of advantage to both 
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cover the great price movement which all have observed. 


In 1897 


Dun’s Index of Prices reached the lowest point on record and 


began the upward movement still in force. General commodity 


prices have advanced almost exactly 50 per cent. in these ten 
vears. Paper making materials have shared the general rise and 
in some cases have gone away beyond the average At the same 


time and for the same reason the cost of labor has risen enor 


mousl) 
going to “get off.” 


output, a most unsatisfactory plan, as it bids up the price of his 


raw materials and spoils the market for his finished goods Chere 


have been only two general advances in the price of writing paper 


[he first was made in 1899, and may be said to roughly approxi 


mate 10 per cent. Not until February 1, 1907, did the manufac 


turers succeed in securing another advance of about the same 


amount. Meanwhile they were working under the 


disadvantage of advancing prices of raw materials and stationary 


prices for finished goods 


It has kept the manufacturer guessing where he was 


His usual expedient has been to increase his 


tremendous 


Under these circumstances it is easy to 


understand why they came to lay aside individual differences and 
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COOPERATION 


rHE PLANT OF 


\ GENERAL VIEW oF 


IMPORTANT RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE 


BAsepD ON GERMAN LiNeEs, Its PRAcTICAI 


producer and distributor, The other manufacturer has the advan 
tage of competing with one concern with a well defined policy con 
maintained instead of against 


sistent] twenty-five concerns with 


lack of 


condi 


twenty-five different The jobber may feel the 


stable 


policies 


competition among manufacturers, but the market 


tions and the knowledge that his competitors are getting no ad 
vantage over him are of immense value. Such a consolidation was 
bound to stimulate competition through the building of new mills 
and the enlargement of old ones; but the company has avoided 
the mistake of others, and by a conservative course in the matter 
of prices has not encountered the fate that has overtaken some of 
its contemporaries. The trend toward consolidation into large 
units has been operative among the jobbers also, and this move- 
Nearly all 


This move- 


ment seems to be gaining strength at the present time 


the larger jobbers have one or more branch houses 


ment in the jobbing trade seems to be a logical development of 


the present day tendency in all industries, and is likely to have 


considerable influence in the futtfre. 


Advancing Cost of Raw Materials. 


Nothing during recent years has caused the manufacturer more 


anxiety than the rapid and constant increase of cost of his raw 


materials. Curiously enough the ten years under review exactly 


Paper Company, LocaTep AT Erie, PA 


THis Miu 
EQUIPMENT AND MANAGEMENT ARE 
BeInc ACCORDING TO MopERN SCcIENTIFI 


REPRESENTS ONE OF THE 
OF THE TRADE. Its 


STANDARDS 


jealousies and follow the example of othe: 


n the organization of trade associations 
Organization of Trade Associations. 
Recent vears have seen a great change in the attitude of busi 


ness men toward their competitors Che feeling that one’s com 


petitor is necessarily a rascal or a cutthroat, ready and willing t 


do business for the fun of it and prepared to sell his goods at 
loss rather than that another should have the business, is 


to be a thing of the past 


branches of the trade 


getting 


It is giving place to a feeling of mutual 


confidence and helpfulness. The time when a customer can work 
one manufacturer or jobber against another by untrue statements 
or by facts falsely stated and used is going by. Business men do 


not hesitate 
about 


now to call up their competitor and ask him “how 


that.” and the result usually 


Men are 


is profitable and helpful 
around trying these days to do business, not 


their competitor. Trade associations are both the cause and _ the 
effect of 


accurate to say that the pressure of unfavorable conditions, 


these changing conditions Perhaps it would be mort 
affect 
ing all alike, has compelled the formations of associations for n 

tual protection, and that the associations in turn have 


ce velop 


Contirued on page 17.) 
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| Treas.) S.P., depot, 100 rods. Ten 900-Ib. engines; two S4-ineh Four- dried Writing, Bonds and Linen Ledgers 32,000 Ibs. 24 hours. 
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| Chemical Paper Co. (Joho C. Newton, Pres., jas W. Kitkham, Vice- dried Writing Papers, both flai and folded. v 
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5 Z & || Two Ginch Rewinders. Water and Steam. Book and Colored Mediums. and Colored Writings, White and Colored Bristols Oo 
a 50,000 the, 24 hours. Covers and Colored Specialties. 

. = i AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CO.—Rivorside Paper Company Divi = 
¥ 3 AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CO —George R. Dickinson Paper Com sion. (E. M. Chose, Mgr.) Seven spur tracks 1p yards frow B. & Maud N. ¥ - 
& peny Division, (J. B. Clark, Mgr.) 8 P., at mill, Ten 1000-1b., eleveo H.& HR R NO.1 One Marshall and nine engines; one 72-!nch and - 

2000-1b. and five Jordan engines; one S4-\nch, one 8%loch and one 110-\ach one S01ncb Fourdriniers. Water. Writing. 12.000 Ibs. 24 hours. NO. II z 
Fourdriniers. Width of Super Calenders, 36 to 56 Inches. Water and Twelve 1200-Ib. and three Marshall engines; two 100-inch Fourdriolers Qa 
Steam. Book. 50,000 ibe. 24 hours. Width of sheet Calenders, 26, 30, 30, 38 and 40 inches. Water and Steam. 7 
Writing. 32.000 Ibs. 24 hours, NO, Ll. Ten 750-Ib. and one Marshal) 
AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CO.—The George C. Gilt Paper Com- engines, one U2 inch and one 720ch Tourdriniers. Steam and Water. Writ 
s pany Division, (A. P. Hawley, Mgr.) 8. P. at mill, Six 1000-1), four ing. 12,000 Ibs 24 hours. Bond, Linen and Ledger, all pole-dried. Water 


1400-1b., seven 1000-Ib. and three Jordan engines: one 46-inch, one 86-loch 
and ove 06-iach Fourdriniers. Width of Super Calenders, 48 and 52 inches. 
Water and Steam. Bond and Ledger. 40,000 Ibs. 24 hours. Air-dried 
Writing, Bond, Linen and Ledger Papers, Drawing and Mimeograph. 


marks. “Megea Charta Bond.” “Unwersal Bond,” “Dundee Record” Ledyer 
“Pure Linen Stock” and others, “P L. 8.," both white wove and cream laid. 
Eneclope Pupers. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CO.—Wauregao Paper Company Divt 
sion =(Ambrose Parker, Mgr) WAUREGAN MILL. Location, Dwight 
street S I. depot, % mile. Seven 1000-1b. and one Jordan engines; one 
S4inch Fourdrinier Width of Super Calenders, 42 and 46 juches. Water. 
Writing. 10,000 Ibs. 24 hours. Papeterie Paorrs and Colored Buveclope, 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CO.—Holyoke Paper Company Divi- 
sion, (Sam Rust, Mgr) S& P., at mill, Twenty 700-1b, engines; two 
@2-inch and one St-inch Fourdriniers. Water. Writing. 16,000 Ibs. 24 
hours. American Linen 


MUOA MBN 
‘L39N1S BNVNG tlt 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CO.—Lioden Paper Company Division. 
(FP. D. Phelon. Mgr.) & F. Holyoke, Eleven 1500-b, and two Mar 
sball engines; two O-inch Fourdriniers. Water and St wo. Pole-dried 
Writing, Bonds and Linen Ledgers. 32,000 ibs. 24 hours. slop Paper a 
Specialty 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CO.—Mt. Tom Paper Company Divi- 
sion, (KR. C. Chopin, Mer) & P.. at mill, Nine 1900-4b, three 150040, 
Beating sod four Refloiag engines: ove 80-inch and ove 86-ioch Four- 
driniers. Width of Super Caleaders, 30 to 42 inches. Water Writing 
24.000 Ibs. 24 hours 


CHEMICAL PAPER 20 (James H. Newton, Pres ; James 8. Newton, 
Vice-Pr EB. T Newton, Treas; J B. Newton, Sec.; E. C. Walker, Gen 
Mer: 8 FP. at mill. Four 800-1b., fourteen 1000-1b. thirteen 1200-1b. and 
two 1500-1b Beating and sixteen Jordan engines; one T6-(uch and two 
Si-ineb Fourdriniers, one 60-inch, one 70-inch and one SOinch Cylinders 








Width of Super Calender, 40 aud 42 inches. Widest trimmed sheets, 
Cylinder SO inches and Fourdrinier: 74 iuches Water and Steam. Tub 
sized Writing, Envelope, I rie, Bouds, Linens, Folding Box Boards, 
Silk Boards, Detail! Drawing, Cover and Specialties 100,000 Iba. 24 bours 
Sphing Bond, Linen Plated, ond Specialties in Linen Finish. 





pe 





AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CO. —Nonotuck Paper Company Divi 
sion, (W. C. Whartield, Mgr.) 8. P. at mill Nine 1200-4b, three 1500-1b, 
and one 2000-b. engines; two 122 neh Fourdrinier Width of Super 
Calenders, 36 to 75 inches Oue inch Rewmder. Water. Book and 
50.000 tbs 24 hours The Esleeck Paper Company was consolt 
dated with this division, Book, Writing and Envelope 


CROCKER-McELWAIN CO (C. A. Crocker, Pres. and Treas; R. F. 
MeKiwain, VieePres , Jawes A Mullen, Supt. Arthur MH. Hill, Sales Agt.) 
SP. at mill Six 15001, Beating and one Kefining engioes; one 102-10ch 


3 Sov NI S¥3IV30 
ONY SU3NOVd 





Fourdriule Width of Super Calenders, 28, 36 and 42 Inches, Water, 


Loft-Dried Writings. 20,000 Ibs, 24 hours, “Curd Indes Reistols 





STEAM GASKETS for Any Boiler Pressure 


co, 179 Latte St. The UNION SULPHUR CO., caenwene ¢ 


cuIcaco Mae Oe —Bs Beaver Siew, New Yort, HIGHEST GRADE BRIMSTONE 





A Puorocrapnic Repropuction or Four Paces or Lockwoon’s Directory, Wuicn SHow THE CHANGES IN THE “Paper City” IN 
THE Past Ten Years. THe Uprer Paces Contain THE Reports oF A NUMBER OF THE MiLLs AS THEY APPEARED IN Lock- 
; woop’s Directory or 1897-8. THe Two Lower Paces Are THE Reports OF PRACTICALLY THE SAME MILLS 
AS THey Appear in Lockwoop’s Directory oF 1908. 
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OUALITIES 


OF 


VERA PRODUCTS 


HE more that is known about the sizing qualities 
of Vera Paper Size and Vera Mill Size the more they 
are appreciated as products of value and merit enter- 
ing into the manufacturing of paper. ; : 








Cera Paper Size 


is the purest, strongest and highest free 
It makes the sheet 
harder and stronger and contributes the 
‘“Rattle,”’ ‘‘ Feel” ‘and 


rosin size made. 





‘Toughness ” 


qualities without ‘‘Brittleness.” It sizes 


the paper waterproof, and owing to the 
high percentage of free rosin it contains 


it reduces the sizing cost because less is 





required and saving in alum. We can 
furnish an ideal rosin size and patented 


apparatus to use same. 


Oera Mill Size 


is the best soluble paper makers’ rosin 


size made. Ready touse incold or warm 





water, in the ordinary way, same as any 
mill made size, without special apparatus 
for handling same. Being always of 
uniform quality it insures to the man- 
ufacturer a uniform quality of paper. Can 
be furnished to suit any quality of paper 


made. It is more economical than mill 





made size and at the same time produces 
better results. 








BOTH GIVE THE BEST SATISFACTION 


Long experience and a thorough study of the manufacture of Size enables 
us to furnish a Size best suited for the various kinds of paper made. 


Tf you are not acquainted with our products it will pay you to 
write Jor information 


era Chemical Company 


WESTERN HEADOUARTERS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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the feeling of confidence and co-operation which constitutes the 
present day “era of good feeling.” 

The formation of these associations among both manufacturers 
and jobbers seems to have contributed to a better feeling between 
the two branches of the trade. They seem to have arrived at the 
conclusion that their interests are identical, not antagonistic. These 
informal associations have made it possible to correct many abuses 
in the trade. In February, 1907, the Association of Writing Paper 
Manufacturers, following the example of the book men, and after 
consultation with the National Association of Paper Dealers, 
formulated a series of “trade customs.” These “trade customs” 
define what the manufacturer will do and what he cannot do in 
the matter of over-runs, light weights, odd sizes and colors, etc., 
etc., and by establishing a standard makes possible -a uniform prac- 
tice and avoids many misunderstandings. Truth compels us to 
admit that in the matter of getting together for mutual helpful- 
ness the manufacturers of writing paper have followed rather than 
led the procession. Perhaps this is only an evidence of New Eng- 
land conservatism, Certainly it is not because there has not been 
sufficient pressure from untoward circumstances that they have 
been slow about getting together. The jobbing business is thor- 
oughly organized in every large city, and it also has a strong na 
tional association, embracing in its membership nearly every job- 
bing house in the country. 

The superior activity and strength of the dealers’ association is 
easily understood. Whether with sufficient reason or not the 
dealer has felt for some time that his position was threatened by 
the policy of some manufacturers in selling to the consumer direct 
or through “brokers.” This applies more particularly to the manu 
facturers of coarse papers, but the manufacturers of writing paper 
have not been entirely free from criticism on this score. It is no 
part of our duty to prophesy, but many observers think they see 
the time coming when the manufacturer will be obliged to more 
sharply define his policy in the matter of protecting the jobber. 
Because of the agitation on the part of the dealers it may come to 
pass that manufacturers will be definitely divided into two classes— 
those who market their product through the jobber and those who 
make no bid for this business, but sell their goods direct to the 
consumer. This is, to a certain extent, true at the present time, 
and it is likely to be more so in the future. 


Labor Conditions. 

There have been two strikes in the Holyoke mills during the ten 
years we are reviewing. The first one occurred in June, 1901, and 
lasted only about two weeks. The trouble originated with the fire- 
men, who demanded an eight-hour day of three shifts and a mini- 
mum wage of $2perday. Without waiting to see whether the mills 
would agree to their demands the firemen struck and were followed 
by other workers. All the mills in Holyoke and South Hadley 
Falls were affected except those of the Whiting Paper Company 
and the Hampden Glazed Paper and Card Company, which had 
agreed to the demands. After considerable negotiating a schedule 
of hours and minimum pay was agreed upon and the strikers re- 
turned to work. This new schedule is still in effect, and is here 
given in its principal features. 

Manufacturing departments work two tours from Monday, 
a. m., until Saturday, 6 p, m. 


MN 


The day shift works six tours of 11 hours each, and the night 
shift five tours of 13 hours each, a total week of 131 hours. 

Rag room hands work 53 hours per week, beginning at 7 a. m 
Monday, and quitting at 4 p. m. Saturdays. 

Finishing room hands work §5 hours per week, 10 hours per day 
for five days and five hours Saturday, quitting at noon. 

Loft men work 54 hours per week, and the hangers follow the 
machines Saturday afternoon without extra pay. 

Repair men are allowed double time for Sunday work. 

Affairs went along smoothly under this arrangement until June 
8, 1903, when the cutter girls at the George C. Gill Division of the 
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American Writing Paper Company, of Holyoke, inaugurated a 
strike in which Eagle Lodge afterward joined, and a very bitter 
conflict ensued, which lasted until August 20 

Che history of this utterly useless and uncalled for strike is an 
interesting illustration of the inability of unions to control their 
members As there was no general grievance Eagle Lodge voted 
by a large majority not to strike. But the next morning the cutter 
girls above referred to took matters into their own hands, and 
forming a procession went from mill to mill, calling upon their 
fellow workers to join them, which they did in large numbers, and 
the strike was begun. Why they were striking or what they hoped 
to gain not one in a hundred knew then or have learned sinc 
Eagle Lodge then met and declared the self-evident truth that a 
strike existed The conflict lasted until the strikers exhausted 
their funds, when, hunger being stronger than hate, they went back 
to work, a few at a time. The strike having died a natural death, 
the remnants of the thoroughly disorganized lodge met and solemn 
ly declared the strike “off.” The complete failure of this ill-advised 
trike was the death blow to unionism in Holyoke paper mills 


In the spring of 1907 one John P. Lapointe who signed himself 
as “General Organizer of the International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers, Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers,” made a demand 
on the Holyoke mills for the inauguration of the three-tour system 
lhis mighty champion of the rights of man exemplified the d 
scription of the wind, of which it is written that, “No man can 
tell whence it comes or whither it goeth.” So were the ways of 
Lapointe. Except to cause the mill owners some uncertainty his 
demands fell flat. The manufacturers ignored them and the work 
ers paid no attention to them or him, The lesson of the strike in 
1903 seemed to have been well learned, and there was very little in 
terest in the situation on the part of the workmen. One or two 
small strikes of no consequence were reported about this time, but 
nothing involving any number of workers. The two conventions 
of rival paper mill organizations which met in Northampton, Mass., 
the latter part of June, 1907, failed to give Mr. Lapointe any sup 
port, and he disappeared into the gloom from whence he came 
Thus ended the labor troubles of the paper manufacturers for that 
year. 

Conclusion. 

It will be seen, therefore, that while the ten years since 1897 
have not been revolutionary in any particular they have brought 
their share of difficulty and perplexity, and, on the whole, of pros- 
perity. 

In spite of all troubles the trade is in a stronger position than at 
the beginning of ten years. .The mills and the dealers have gen- 
erally prospered. There have been very few failures among the 
jobbers and only one or two among the mills. The demand has 
usually been good, although at times the mills have produced more 
than the market consumed. The paper trade is subject to the same 
fluctuations as other industries, and, though it is no “gold mine,” 
has been reasonably profitable for such as give it intelligent atten- 
tion. The latter part of October, 1907, witnessed one of the severest 
panics on record. At this writing (December 1, 1907) it is too 
early to do more than merely note the fact. The results will con- 
stitute material for the historian of the future 


- Paper from Peat in the United States. 


In connection with the report that an Anglo-Swedish company, 
with a capital of about a million dollars, was about to work an 
American patent, the Wochenblatt fiir Papierfabrikation quotes the 
result of an inquiry made by one of its correspondents. It had 
been stated that the new process had been successfully adopted 
in the United States, but the investigations made here are said to 
have shown that the American article has only been produced on 
a limited scale, and that the quality of the product was by no means 
first class 
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DOES THE WORK OF TWO 
At the Cost of Running One 











COMPARE our No. Il with TWO of your OLD CUTTERS 


WILL CUT THE STOCK MUCH FINER THAN IF RUN THROUGH BOTH YOUR CUTTERS. 
12 Cuts each revolution against 6 for your two. 
WILL EASILY CUT 1% TONS PER HOUR. COMPARE THIS WITH YOUR CUTTER. 
SAVES WEAR—OIL—BELTING—FLOOR SPACE. 
Half the Friction—Half the Belting—Half the Floor Space. 
WILL TAKE LESS POWER THAN YOUR TWO CUTTERS. 
And at the same time Cut More Stock and Cut it Better. 


IS VERY HEAVY AND STRONG. NEEDS FEW REPAIRS. HOW ABOUT YOUR 
CUTTERS ? 





Write Today for Catalog 





TAYLOR, STILES & CO., 


Canadian Manufacturers Under Patents: WATEROUS ENGINE WORKS CO., 
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UNEQUALED 
Roofing Paper ‘na Felt Stock 


Twenty-five of these No. 11 Cutters are running on Roofing Stock. 
Fourteen of the Largest Roofing Paper Mills in the Country 
use Our Cutters Exclusively. 


READ 


What a prominent Roofing Paper Manufacturer has to say in regard to our No. 1! Cutters : 





at MANUFAC TI ‘RING Co 
“4M, 


¥ 
* “uy 
Wy. 


es 
Cligatrth. Uy Jan. 2nd, 1908. 


W H RANKIN 
MANAGER 


Taylor, Stiles & Co,, 
Riegelsville, WI. J. 
Gentlemen:- 

Replying to yours of tne J5lst inst. in regard 
to your No, 11 Triplex Cutters we would say, 

They are doing three times the work in the 
same space of time of any previously tried Cutters, 

We are cutting approximately two tons per hour 
per Cutter, Stock of all kinds ( garments included) 
sufficiently fine to obviate any trouble or delay while 
going through the beaters, 

We believe they will do more work with less 


power and labor than any other Cutter, 4 


Yours truly, 


BARRETT PAGTU, COMPANY 
sf, Gar Jle— 
MANAGER 


THE BARRETT MEG. CO. have THREE of OUR No. 11 in their Elizabeth Mill, 
and EIGHT in their Peoria Mill. 


RIEGELSVILLE, N. J. 


BRANTFORD, ONT., CANADA 
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Cant sey gay 


Electrical Equipment for 
Paper Mills 


4 





Jordan Engine Direct Driven by 75 h. p. Induction Motor 


The Jordan and 


Every machine in the paper mill, from log 
hoist to finishing rolls, is best operated by 


General Electric Induction Motors 


No power is wasted by idle shafting. 
Individual machines may be operated independently. 
Power house and mill are each placed in best economic location. 
The electric system is the most flexible form of power transmission. 


Power is accurately measured, and department cost properly distributed. 


Boston Office Sales Offices in 
84 State Street Schenectady, N. Y. All Large Cities 


Principal Office 
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FEW CHANGES IN THE BLOTTING TRADE. 


The Production, However, Has Doubled in the Ten Years 
Great Increase in Export, Also for Manufacturing Purposes— 
Growth of Blotting Trade Due to Its Use for Advertising. 








By AusTIN SMITH 


About 25,000,000 pounds per year is a conservative estimate of 


the amount of blotting paper made in the United States. Wher 
does this go, and who uses it? All of 
us have a much used and well worn 
Llotter on our desks, usually adver 


tising an insurance 


tues of 


company, the vit 


a non-slipping belt, a $3 shoe, 


or a “let us do your printing” adver 
tisement But “nobody ever buys 
blotting” I am told by my friends, 
who wonder how we can make a liv 


ing manufacturing drinking paper (pa 
the 


pier bouvard), as French desig 


nate the article which we all have and 


robody buys It is clearly a case of 


“many mickles making a muckle,’ and 


as no one throws away a new piece of 





blotting paper, the advertiser is con 
stantly before the user, and his small 
investment in 10,000 blotters finds a 
place on every desk it reaches. This 


most of that 25,000,000 pounds per consumed 


is how 


year 1s 

It hasn’t always been 25,000,000 pounds per year, and some of 
us at times think that our share of this production is rather hard 
Ten years ago the mills in the United States were 


to get rid of 


making about half the present output, but since that time the ex 
porting of our paper to foreign countries in competition with Eng 
land and Germany has assumed fair proportions, and blotting or 


absorbent manufacturing taken a 
Still, the advertising blotter and 


paper used for purposes has 
share of the increased production. 


the increase in population is responsible for the real growth of the 
business. It is often that the the 
writer will affect the sales of blotting paper, but the manufac 
turers of typewriters advertise on blotting, and help more than 


hurt Not long ago an 
appeared on the face of the humble blotter, and it goes without 


said increased use of type 


our business. advertised church meeting 


saying that the blotter was used, and perhaps the church also 
“Pure cotton fibre,” “free from adulteration,” “lithograph finish,” 
“prints good—looks good—is good”’—all done to get that same 
little advertiser on 10,000 blotters to use our particular brand to 
give him the results he desires by distributing a good blotter which 
will redound to his credit. The blotting manufacturer “samples” 
continually, and his printing and postage bills are large items of 
expense, but once the advertiser specifies his particular brand joy 
reigneth in his house; not an unending joy this, because a wicked 
competitor the next time may prove to the advertiser that his 
paper has a few more merits than any other blotter, and thus the 
Blotting is no longer a commodity, it’s a 


merry war keeps up. 


proprietary article, and there are few advertisers or large users 
who cannot tell you the particular brand they use 


There have been few changes in the blotting trade—they die, but 


Everyone thought blotting had been overpro 
when Albemarle of Richmond entered the field nineteen 
years ago, in 1888, to share honors with Parker of New Haven, the 


Wrenn of Mid- 
dletown, but three years later, 1891, Eaton-Dikeman of Lee, Mass., 


put im an appéArance. In 1900 the District of Columbia Paper 
Manufacturing Company, of Washington, was welcomed (?) in 


the field and started an innovation by making high colored blot- 
ting, which became popular 


never. surrender 


duced 


Richmond Paper Manufacturing Company and 


3efore that there were only the regu- 
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lar old six colors, White, Blue, Buff, Canary, Pink, Granite 
Soon all the other manufacturers were making “Robin Eggs 
“Moss Greens,” “Harvard Reds,” and all the colors of the rainbow 
The next welcomed (?) newcomer was the Standard Paper Com 
pany, of Richmond, and its advent in I901 added to the joy of 


competition. Ever since all of us have made the best blotting 


ther 
otnel 


earth, had the largest blotting mills in the world, cut each 


throats, dined together the next day, and in all probability wi 
keep it up ad infinitum 

“The copious Dryden did not know or else forgot 

The greatest art, the art to blot.” 


THE ROPE AND JUTE TRADE. 


The Fluctuation in Cost of Materials Has Been the Most Note- 
worthy and Most Troublesome Feature for the Manufacturers. 


By Joun S. Riece! 
K:ditor The Pape Trade Journal 
Dear Sir—l have your favor of the 15th inst. stating that 


would like to have me prepare for you a brief story, outlining im 


a general way the various changes t 
have taken place in the rope and } 
paper industry during the last deca 
In reply, beg to say it would require 
considerable research ind more tim 
than I have at my command to secur 
accurate information as to the variou 
trade changes that have taken place 1 
the period mentioned 
I recall, however, that since 1897 
rious mills in the rope and jute t 
have either been abandoned ort 
heing used in other branches ot 
paper industry; these are notably the 
Derby mills at Derby, Conn the 
lytus-Gardner mills at Middletow 
Ohio, and the Wayne mills in It 
diana. There are also possibly s 
smaller mills that have discontinued 
making rope and jute papers. The only mills that have been 
added to this line of industry that IT can now recal 1 the 
Windsor Locks mill, owned by the American Writing Paper 
Company, and the Paul \ Sore mills in Ohik \ 
whole, therefore, we should say that in the last de 


has been no increase in the number of paper mills in the rope and 


jute industry 


Those who are engaged in this line of business, however, hav 
not been unprogressive, and have steadily been increasing the out 
put of their plants in order not only to keep pace with the growth 
of business but also by increased production to keep down th 


cost of making paper. The advances that have taken place in labor 


and various materials that enter into the cost of manufacturing 


ton of paper have affected this line of industry the same as in th 
far larger wood paper industry 

The fluctuations that have taken place in manila rope and jut 
stocks during the period under consideration have made tl 
ness a very trying one While there have been some chang 
price in this period in the cost of producing chemical wood and 


ground wood, the changes in price in these materials have been 


gradual and of comparatively small percentage 
the that 


there 


as compared with 


fluctuations have taken place in rope and jute In both 


these materials have been times in the ten years when 


past 


advances have taken place of 100 per cent. in comparatively short 


periods, followed by declines quite as sever¢ 


As stated above, this condition of affairs has tended to make this 


particular line of the paper business an extremely difficult ons 
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THIS IS THE METAL USED IN 
MAKING THE FINEST SCREEN 
PLATES,SUCTION PLATES 
AND ACID-RESISTING CASTINGS 

EVER PRODUCED: 
‘WILLIAM:A:HARDY & SONS Co: 


FITCHBURG, MASS. USA 
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Interstate Paper Company. 
This company began business in Chicago on February 1, 1903 
It was formed as a selling agency for Wisconsin, Michigan and 
Ohio mills, but the integral parts of which the alliance was com 
posed were not cohesive, and from the first great difficulty was 
experienced in holding the company together. 


to the ability of the late James Conley 


It was largely due 


that the company held 
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The Mercantile Corporation of Dayton. 

The Mercantile Corporation, of Dayton, Ohio, backed by men 
who are financially strong, it is stated, and by energetic mill met 
who furnish the paper for the plant, promises to become a fixture 
in the Miami Valley 
filled in Hartford, Conn., and before activities weré¢ 


For thirty-four years the contract had been 


] 


transferred to 


thorough examination of 


Dayton Government inspectors made a 





OFFICERS OF THE INTERSTATE Paper CoMPANY, A GENERAL SELLING AGENCY FOR A NUMBER OF Book, 


IN THE Mipp_e WEsrT, 


together as long as it did. Mr. Conley was manager of the com- 
pany, and upon its dissolution he was appointed manager of the 
Chicago office of the Kimberly .& Clark Company, which position 
he held until the time of his death last year. 

Howard Friend was president of the Interstate Paper Company 
and George E. Shepherd was treasurer. 
in 1905. Since its dissolution James Conley and George E. Shep- 
herd have died. Mr. Friend, the former president of the company, 
happens to be at this time considerably in the public eye. 


The company was dissolved 


WRITING AND SpectALtty MILts 


Ir WAs ForMED IN 1903 AND DISBANDED IN 1905 


the town and its surroundings. It found that Dayton was 


located for the purpose, and that ample envelope 


was 
ideally paper 
of the plant 
The bid of the Mercantile Company, which was lower than that 


could be secured in the valley for the establishment 
offered by the Hartford concern by more than $120,000, was then 
accepted, and the corporation lost no time in installing modern 
envelope and printing machines, which were secured mostly in 


] 


Eastern cities. The company is now filling Government orders to 


the entire satisfaction of the department. 
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EDWARD A, JONES, presivent ano TREASURER WALLAGE E. BARDWELL, seceerary 


E.D. JONES & SONS CO. 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Paper Mill Machinery 


Mechanical Engineers 


| 
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SOLE 
MANUFACTURERS 
OF 
MACHINERY 
COVERED 
BY THE 
WAGG 
PATENTS 








JORDAN ENGINES 
Made in three sizes, either belt or direct-connected motor driven; fillings of the 
Wagg steel or stone type, three-part or plain. 


Beating Engines 
Washing Engines 
Mixing Engines 
Bleaching Engines 
Jordan Engines 
Rotary Pumps 
Vertical Stuff Chests 
Mill Elevators 
Thrasher Dusters 
Fan Dusters 
Arm Dusters 
Railroad Dusters 
Devil Dusters 
Wheat’s Rag Dusters 
Horizontal Stuff Chests 
Shafting 
Gearing 


FOOSE ESOFES> ES EEFE++FO+++F 


JORDAN FILLINGS, Plain, Wagg Triplex, Wagg Duplex, Wagg Stone. 
BEATER BARS, Solid Steel, Forged, Wagg Stone. 
BED PLATES, Sheet Steel, Solid Steel, Wagg Stone. 
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THE TONNAGE OF TISSUES INCREASED. 





Beginning With 1897 the Production of Tissue Papers Began to 
Increase Greatly—This Continued for a Few Years With Evil 
Results—Depression in Trade and Fluctuations in Prices. 





By W. D. Bau 


In complying with your request for an article covering the 


development of the tissue branch of the paper industry for the past 
ten years, | am going to take the lib 


erty of presenting a few facts in re 
gard to the industry at an earlier date, 
especially to emphasize the increase 


in production. Among the earliest 
manufacturers of tissue paper in this 
country was John Robertson, who had 
one machine making tissue at Putney, 
Vt. in 1853, about 800 to 


1,000 pounds per day. 


making 
In passing it 
that 
the Robertson family has been a fac- 


might note 


be well enough to 
tor in this branch of the industry for 
more than fifty years, three genera 
tions having continued in the industry 
started by John Robertson. At the 


present time several branches of this 





family are engaged in the same busi- 
ness. 

Passing over a period of slow development of the art, I find that 
in 1881 the total production of tissue was about 25 tons per day, all 
made from jute or other hard stock, and was sold at about $1.25 
per ream, 24x36, 480 sheets, equivalent to 17 to 18 cents per pound. 
It was not until 1890 to 1892 that tissues were made from wood 
stock 


tion had reached 8o tons per day. 


that is, ground wood and sulphite. At that time the produc- 
From that date until 1897 the 
increase in production seems not to have been large, only 90 tons 
per day being produced at the latter date, and by far the largest 
part still from hard stock 
to be 


At that period also there commenced 
a rapid increase in the daily tonnage, and mostly by mills 
stock 
grades was also rapid, owing to causes that will be 
later 


using wood 


The increase in the production of the finer 


mentioned 


This Targe increase in tonnage during 1897, and two or three 
years following, caused an overproduction and a consequent decline 
in price to a point when only the mills with the best facilities could 
manufacture at a profit 


This period of depression in prices caused 


many mills to close down, with the 


result, aided by the natural 
increase in consumption (in 1900 and 1901) that, instead of an over 
production there was a shortage of supply and prices advanced 
materially | think that this was the 
manufacturer of 


as much as 20 to 25 per cent. 


most prosperous period for the tisstie paper 


Wood tissue sold as high as 45 cents per ream for 24x36 


which in comparison to the cost of production furnished a much 


480, 


more satisfactory margin of profit than at any time before or since. 
This wave of prosperity to the business was naturally followed by 
a period of expansion, overproduction and an elimination of the 
margin of profit 

A slight improvement in prices was made during the fall of 1905 
and winter of 1906, but the product of one or two large mills, just 
completed, coming into the market at that time, bringing the pro- 
duction up to about 200 tons per day, together with the rapidly 
increasing cost of production, brought a culmination of evils from 
which the market has not recovered up to the present time 

Notwithstanding the fact that during this time the prices of all 
other grades of paper have been advanced to correspond to the 
increased cost of production, the manufacturer of tissue paper is 





—_———— 


still selling his product at so low a price as not to furnish a fair 
return for the capital invested and the brains required to operate 
the business 


Chis 


production in one line reflects sooner or later on all others. The 


applies to all grades of tissue, as necessarily an over 


bout 
abo 


increase in the production of tissue paper has been brought 


not more by the building of new mills than by the remodelling of 


mills that have been forced out of the lines they were originally 


intended to make by more modern mills having cheaper raw ma 


terial and a much larger production 


There are many mills in certain sections of the country which 


fiftteen or twenty years ago made news or straw wrapping now 


making tissue owing to the reason mentioned above 
think that 
paper business that has been subject to longer periods of depres 


On the whole, I do not branch of the 


there is any 
sion or greater fluctuations of price than tissue. How long present 
conditions will continue no one can Say, but it is to be hoped that 
with a return of normal business conditions the tissue branch of 


the paper business may have its share of prosperity 


PAPER BAGS A GROWING NECESSITY. 





The Prosperity of the Country and the Cheapness of This Com- 
modity Have Caused a Great Expansion in the Trade. 

By HerMaAn ELsas 

The paper bag industry for the last decade has nothing of un 


usual or 


unexpected 


interest to note. The development of this 


important branch of the paper in- 


dustry is almost entirely along 
the lines of expansion of trade 
general t 


caused by the prosperity ot 


the country on one hand and by the 
reduced cost of this daily commodity 
on the other 

len years ago the 


this 


important bag 


factories of country numbered 


about one dozen, and about one-half 


heir number were consolidated, in the 
ear 1898, into one large corporation 
lhe desired independence of the pa 
per bag jobber soon made it possible 
for new bag factories to start under 


favorable conditions, using the word 


“favorable” in this case as indicative 


of the ability of the bag manufac 


turer to market his product 
The question of reasonable profit did not seem to have appealed 


to all bag manufacturers alike, and for a number of years a price 


war was waged, which may now, however, be considered a bless 


ing in disguise 
It is common business knowledge that the cheapness of an article 


usually increases consumption, and the paper bag industry makes 


no exception to this trade rule. However, be it said that but for 


a timely warning the extremely low prices on paper bags would 


have proven disastrous Poor prices for poor qualities could not 


uphold the success of the industry. The bag manufacturers, there 


fore, almost without any exception, entered upon an educational 


campaign for the introduction of high grade paper bags. It was 


not through a beaten path that this rescue of the industry could 


he undertaken, it was through a corduroy road; but it had to be 
done, and success now seems to be in sight 

Over twenty-five bag factories are now in operation throughout 
the country, with a production large enough to supply the demands 
of the trade. 

The mechanical development in the art of paper bag making has, 
at least, kept step with the 


paper making industry—about 300 feet 
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of paper per minute can now be handled on the modern bag 
machine. Improvements in automatic feed printing presses for 
doing good work on paper bags at high speed can also be recorded. 

The export business in the bag line is still unimportant, as no 
bag papers are being made in the United States of high strength 
and light weight like those England, Germany, Norway and Sweden 
produce. Our foreign competitors make a specialty of light weight 
bags of high strength quite suitable for export, as the compact- 
ness and light weight of an export package commends itself to a 
foreign buyer, as the saving in freight charges is important. 

In conclusion, let us freely admit, however, that substantial 
progress has been made in manufacturing and distributing paper 
bag products, and that the record established by this branch o7 the 
paper industry will compare favorably with the record of the other 
divisions of the paper trade. 





COVER PAPERS—A MODERN PRODUCT. 


This Interesting Branch of the Industry Is Comparatively New, 
Owing Its Existence as It Does to the Modern Taste 
for Striking, Distinctive Effects in Covers. 
4 





3y Witiis H. Howes, 

The development of cover paper making has been slow but con- 
stant. Born of necessity, its uses have become so varied and 
extensive that its influence is apparent wherever paper is employed. 

When paper covers were first used for magazines and pamphlets 
the material in color and quality was the same as that on which 
the text was printed. Later, a demand for durability suggested 
an increase of thickness. This was succeeded by making a cover 
of a contrasting color, but of the same kind. The paper was 
colored mainly with earth pigments—far from brilliant—but this 
even was so great a change that the new product was received with 
favor. Subsequently the variety was much increased and the beauty 
enhanced by aniline dyes, and cover papers became a staple line 
made by but few mills. For years no attempt was made to change 
or improve thé grade. It was, however, occasionally varied by the 
addition of a new color, or possibly a different finish or thickness. 
For a quarter of a century, and up to approximately ten years ago, 
this was the accepted cover paper of the trade. 

Then the renaissance—and, like all distinct changes, it was purely 
accidental. A printer of taste and originality used a cover for an 
expensive catalogue, a paper that was manufactured for an en- 
tirely different purpose. Shortly after this catalogue was distrib- 
uted he received an additional order. Naturally his investigation 
followed. Another mill had an inquiry seeking an interview. It 
was all caused by the use of distinct paper. An awakening occurred. 
Knowledge dawned on a few manufacturers that the printers and 
publishers had been in closer touch with the public want, and 
hence their ideas were far in advance of the paper manufacturer. 
Everything that the creative mind could imagine was applied to 
this product. Colors, artistic and grotesque, were produced, and 
every possible combination of raw material made for the unusual. 
Paper stocks of low values were utilized in high priced if not 
correspondingly high qualities. Freaks and novelties were at a 
premium, and gold bricks were freely offered. Products were 
given alluring names. Dealers sought alliances with mills offering 
the new, and a demand was created by a prodigality of advertising be 
fore unknown to the paper making craft. Sample books by the 
tens of thousands flooded the country, each sample being printed 
or embossed in colors showing the application of different inks to 
that special paper, and seeking attention for some specific pur- 
pose, a steamship itinerary, a business announcement, or suggest- 
ing a beautifully embellished catalogue setting forth glowingly 
the merits of -bicycle, steam engine, automobile, talking machine, 
breakfast foods, etc. Trade papers were flooded with liberal 
advertisements, and illuminated calendars were issued monthly, 


designed by famous artists. Makers of cover paper vied with each 
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other in extravagant exploitations of their product, and competi- 
tors, attracted to this unusual field of manufacturing by the seem- 
ingly wide margin of profit, appeared between days. Many, how- 
ever, discovering the cost of sampling and selling, retired, and the 
catering to this demand (by far the most technical in the paper 
trade) was left to a few. The making of business publications be- 
came a profession of importance and profit. The most distinct 
feature was the cover, that being the first to greet the eye and 
attract attention, a conspicuous paper was selected, and dummies 
made of different colors. Artistic talent of varying degrees was 
employed and inks of every conceivable hue used. This 
not only increased the demand for high grade paper, but taxed 
the ink manufacturer to the utmost to assist in making combina- 
tions of colors. Cover inks became an important factor, and a 
special article of manufacture; but by far the greatest development 
was that of aniline dyes. When first used, they were so fugitive 
in color that a few days’ exposure to the sun caused the myriad 
brilliant colors to become as one. The laboratories of America 
and Europe were appealed to, and the ingenuity and study of the 
most skillful chemists made use of. Now almost any color can be 
procured of desired permanence. The first influence exerted to 
develop these two industries to its present perfection was that of 
the cover paper manufacturers. It was a manufacturing benefac- 
tion. 

In making these unusual products peculiar and distinct names 
were given to lines and colors, and as advertising caused an in- 
quiry for concrete things the manufacturer was permitted to 
market them at uniform prices throughout the country. By this 
means a different method of merchandising was created, and 
agencies established at distributing centres, insuring a fair profit 
to the dealer, yet the writer was told by one of the most brilliant 
paper makers of America it would not be successful. His subse- 
quent action has shown a reversal of feeling, and the distinct ap- 
proval of the method is emphatically indicated by its general adop- 
tion in marketing unusual paper products. Did it not blaze the 
way to the “trade customs” now existing? It surely was the first 
influence to that end, hence a business benefaction. 

Despite the rivalry existing between mills, from their publicity 
was developed a forceful influence for paper manufacturers to 
know one another. Everybody found upon investigation that the 
length of the other fellow’s horns had been grossly exaggerated, 
and close friendships were formed. This was augmented by other 
acquaintances within the paper trade, and it seemed to be the be- 
ginning of a better, keener fellowship. Meetings were held and 
associations formed. Did not the publicity of the cover paper 
products exercise a powerful influence to that end? If so, it was 
a social benefaction. 

Viewed from the standpoint of the present, and looking back- 
ward on what has been accomplished, is there any branch of the 
paper trade that has conduced to as much good as this single 
product? Mills have extended their dealings to all parts of the 
world. Its power has ever been potent for good. Other lines 
have acted in sympathy. Better paper is being made, and for this 
progress extend to the cover paper manufacturer his just meed of 


praise 


A Projected Mill for Kalamazoo. 


KataMazoo, Mich., February 1, 1908.—It has been very quiet 
in Kalamazoo’s paper mill circles during the past twelve months, 
that is, as far as the matter of construction is concerned. The mills 
have all been busy enough, but there has been practically nothing 
done in the way of increasing facilities, except to finish up the 
work in progress when the year began. Now there are prospects 
that a mill, and possibly two, may be erected here in the next 
twenty-four months, at least that’s what is generally believed in 
paper trade circles. It is pretty well known that a large stock- 
holder in the Monarch and Standard mills is heartily in favor of it 
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PAPER MILL SUPPLIE 


CHINA CLAY 


ENGLISH AND DOMESTIC 
BEST QUALITIES LOWEST PRICES 


For Filler and Coating Samples upon request 


BLEACHED STRAW PULP 


Manufactured by the 
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SD 
OF ALL 
KINDS 


CASEIN 


SATIN WHITE, BLANC FIXE, TALC 


FELTS AND JACKETS 


GUARANTEED FOR SERVICE AND SATISFACTION 


STROOSTOFFABRIEK 
“PHOENIX” 


Representing 


PHILADELPHIA FELT Co. PHILADELPHIA 


VEENDAM HOLLAND 
MANILA ROPE FOURDRINIER WIRES 
SOLID IN OPEN COILS PHOSPHOR BRONZE WARP 
FREE FROM TAR AND SHAKINGS All Phosphor Bronze Acid Proof Cylinder Covers 
Packed by For Sulphite and Soda Pulp Mills 
M. Van EMDEN = SCHIEDAM, HOLLAND | youre MILE LACROIX & CO. 








VEAN FREESE 


AGENT AND IMPORTER 


(Vanderbilt Building) NEW YORK 


182 NASSAU STREET 








FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


SULPHITE AND SULPHATE 


BLEACHED AND UNBLEACHED 
AGENT IN UNITED STATES and CANADA for: 


-AKTIEBOLAGET KAUKAS FABRIK, Helsingfors, Finland 


wW Prime, hand sorted! * Especially Clean, Especially Clean, 
Direct Cooked es Strong Mitscherlich 
Wr ir Bleached Sulphite & Unbleached Sulphite 


PULP STONES 


ENGLISH, GERMAN AnD SGANDINAVIAN 


ALSO THE 


PATENT UNIVERSAL 


. the construction of which gives to it advantages 
not found in the one piece stone. 








Let us tell you about them. > Bile 


NICKEL BRONZE SCREEN PLATES 


Correspondence solicited 





CANVAS DRYER FELTS 
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| 
. A Successful Mill Should Use a Successful Belt 
T The same care and attention are given to the material and 
f workmanship in our Belts as we gave sixty years ago. 
| Special Belts for any Purposes Made to Order 
: 
. We manufacture (in the highest grade) everything in rubber requisite for Paper Mills. 
: MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 
| | NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING CO., Limited 
: 4 ‘ ’ T 
a | 91 and 93 Chambers Street, New York 
. CHICAGO, 150 Lake St. BOSTON, 232 Summer St. BUFFALO, 600 Prudential Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, 218-220 Chestnut St. INDIANAPOLIS, 229 S. Meridian St. PITTSBUKG, 913-915 Liberty Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, 118-120 N. 8th St. BALTIMORE, 114 W. Baltimore St. SPOKANE, WASH., 163 S. Lincoln St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, East 11th St. and 3d Ave., OAKLAND. LONDON, E. C.} ENGLAND, 58 Holborn Viaduct. 
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Cobbs High Pressure Spiral Piston 
| and Valve Rod Packing 


The outer covering is made to resist heat. The lubricants used 
are the result of much scientific research, and are absolutely free from 
grit or acids. 

Made in straight, spiral and square form. 

The rubber core is heat and oil proof. 

Especially adapted to withstand heat and high pressure. 

We guarantee Cobb’s Packing will pack any rod perfectly tight, as it 
will not get hard under any degree of heat. 


Cobb's Packing also furnished with square spiral 
instead of round spiral if desired. 


Indestructible White Sheet Packing 


This is a Sheet Packing that will stand the highest pressure and 
extreme heat. It is not affected by ammonia, liquor or alkali, oils or acids, 
making a tight joint when used for Steam, Air, Hot or Cold Water. 

It does not dry out or become hard and brittle, but retains its tough, 
elastic qualities, either in or out of service. It will not blow out under any 
pressure, and the joint can be broken numerous times without renewing 
the packing. 


Indestructible White 
Sheet Packing is also made 


with wire insertion, 





We manufacture a complete line of high class rubber goods, 
comprising Belting, Deckle Straps, Air, Fire, Garden, 
Steam, Suction and Water Hose Packings, 
Gaskets, Mats, Matting, Stopples, 


Interlocking Rubber Tiling, 
Tubing, Ete. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING CO., Limited 


91 and 93 Chambers Street, New York 





CHICAGO, 150 Lake St. BOSTON, 232 Summer St. BUFFALO, 600 Prudential Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, 218-220 Chestnut St. INDIANAPOLIS, 229 S. Meridian St. PLTTSBURG, 913-915 Liberty Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, 118-120 N. 8th St. BALTIMORE, 114 W. Baltimore St. SPOKANE, WASH., 163 S. Lincoln St 


SAN FRANCISCO, East llth St. and 3d Ave., OAKLAND. LONDON, E. C., ENGLAND, 58 Holborn Viaduct. 
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Cable Address: XYLITE 
Port Huron, Mich. 
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Raymondville Paper Co., Raymondville, N. Y. 


nes run 525 feet per minute and are equipped with XYLITE grease and boxes, 


gives better results than anything else. 


See their letter below. 


See what they think of XYLITE 


RAYMONDVILLE PAPER Co., 
PAPER MANUFACTURERS, 
Wartrrtown, N.Y. 


Raymondville, HN. Y., Jan. 6, "0b. 
G. B. Stock Xylite Grease Co., 
Port Huron, Mich. 
Gentlemen; 

We have been using xylite grease on both of our paper machines 
for the past two years. These machines run at a speed of 525 feet per 
minute and we have never been able to find anything that works as 
satisfactorily as your grease. 


We take pleasure in commending it to anyone having fast running machines 


Yours truly, 


Raymondville Paper Co, 


f me Pca ininsiitiaith JL 
/ 


€ % aemmoron 
£ © ERO ORT Sm Beenerane s Mee 


NORWOOD PAPER COMPANY, 
PAPER MANUFACTURERS 
Norwooo, N. ¥. “#Y 25rd. 1907 
G. B. Stook Xylite Grease and 011 Co. , 
Port Huron, Mich. 


Gentlemen: - 
We beg to advive that we have given your Xylite Grease, 


reoently sent us , &@ thorough trial and we are mich pleased with 
the results. 
Enclosed please fénd an order for grease and boxes which we truct will 


have your promt attention. 
Yours very truly, 


Norwood Paper Co. 


yhnnFhR- 


: Sect'y & Mgr. 
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GREASE 
& OIL CO. 


ent Crnera! Manager 






Green Bay Paper & Fibre Co. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sulphite Pulp YAO 
. , cA 


Ag 
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Green Bay, Wis. Oot.3rd. 1906 






Mr. J. Jackson 
Port Huron Mich. 
















Dear Sir:- 


SIU 


Referring to the G. B. Stock Co's Cup Grease and Cups, which 





CABLE ““DRESS. “ MONDIA. NEW YORK 
we are using to lubricate our shafting tnroughout the mill, would say Saugerties, Wew York, Wov. 14th. ,0 






that 1t is giving us good satisfaction. In fact we have reduced our oi) Diamond Mille Paper Co., 
New York. 


a Grease bills more than twenty five 7% ( 26% ) by the use of your systen. 







Gentlemen-: 
Yours truly, 6. 0 ; o . 
Green Bay Peper and Fibre Co. Mr. A. C. Oldham, who has installed the G. B. StookXYLITE 
eo syetem of lubrication in our mill at saugerties, desires us to report 
OZ ¢ her AA Yo 
TF { EAL 79 on the same. After sixty days trial we find it is working in a very 





satisfactory manner; we have no difficulty now in keeping the journals 







in a manner in whioh we have been unable to 





on our beating engines coool 





do with any other make of grease,and on the line shafting it works 






In Lubrication We Excel the World 


perfeotly. 
Yours Truly, 







JOWUN A. DIX, Ww. A. HUPPUCH, PRESTON PAPFIS, THOMPSON SMITH, DIAMOND MILLS PAPER CO, 
PR Ee IDENT VICE- Pl R#I DENT. SkCRETARY TREASURER. ffi / 7 
~/ 













TROQUOIS PULP & PAPER COMPANY. 






THOMSON, Wasnmoron co, N.Y, Jan, 8th’ 1907. 






The G. B. Stock Xylite Grease & Oil Co., 
Port Huron, Michigan. 







Dear Sirs:- 


We are using your "Xylite” system of lubriceting, on our 









Paper Machine and Beaters; in fact our machines were built for the use 


of grease and "Xylite” was recommended to us as the best on‘the market. 







We started these machines with "Xylite" over six months ago, and have 


been running from the start without any hot boxes or stops for retebbit- 







ting. 
We are satisfied thot your system lubricates our machines 









perfectly; and we get the best possible results and that it effects 8 


large saving in the cost of lubrication, time and repairs. And we are 







well pleased that we ordered "Xylite" to do our work. 





Very truly yours. 











No 
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SOME OF THE MILLS (there are only a few) THAT 
- Didn’t use XYLITE 
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Insure Your Mill against loss by fire from Hot Journals 


By Using X YLITE 
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Mr. Manufacturer : 


[he opposite page is of interest to you. 


Stop and think how many manufacturing places are destroyed by fire 
every month and the cause nine times out of ten is from a Hot Box. 


Fire from a Hot Box means insufficient or improper lubrication. 
The oiler forgot to oil it or the grease had all run out. 


With XYLITE these things are impossible. You never heard tell of 
a plant lubricated by XYLITE catching fire from a Hot Box. XYLITE 
lubricates the journal evenly and constantly. If the journal should start to 
heat, the XYLITE system is so adapted that it cools the journal automati- 


cally and without attention. 


There is no chance of fire from forgetting to oil if you use XYLITE. 
Lubrication is always a necessity, but you can eliminate the danger of fire 
and make your mill safe with the XYLITE system. 


Stop and think about your present system. Are you sure and 
satisfied it is safe? You cannot afford to carry the risk any more than you 


can afford to run your mill with no insurance. 


Furthermore, we guarantee XYLITE to be cheaper than any oil or 
grease lubrication in existence, and we are willing to prove this to you 
without cost before we ask you to adopt our system. Let us take this matter 
up with you. We can show you some interesting facts. 


Gj. B. Stock XYLITE Grease & Oil Co. 


Port Huron, . - - - = = 5 MICHIGAN 


Cable Address: XYLITE, Port Huron, Mich. Western Union Code 
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THIS LIST REPRESENTS OVER 400 MILLS THAT ARE LUBRICATED WITH 


mm © eel 2 


WHICH IS AN UNQUALIFIED ENDORSEMENT OF ITS EXCELLENCE 


Aetna Paper Co Dayton, Ohio | Gilbert, F., Paper Co........ Waterford, N. Y. | Oxford Paper Co Rumford Falls, Me. 
Albemarle Paper Mfg. C Richmond, Va. Glatfelter, at he Paper Co. .Spring Forge, me © ete Pager Co... ....s..ccce Miamisburg, Ohio 
Aldrich Paper Co........ Natural Dam, N. Y. Granby Pape Fulton, N. Y. Oglesbay Paper Co........ -- Middletown, Ohio 
Alexandria Paper Co Alexandria, Ind. | Great Nort Otsego Coated Paper Co..... Otsego, Mich. 
American Paper Co Bogota, N. i}: Georgia Mfg. & Pub. Serv. Co....Marietta, Ga. Passumpsic Fibre Leather Co.. ‘Passumpsic, Vt. 
poem a rer bys Capac, — penne a Co ns ag Ne mer god Chemical Fibre Co..Great Works, Me. 
r raw Boar 17 Pla O50 PEGGP CO. ccccsvccccced t . olan D 
American Writing “7 Co 21 Plants High Falls Pulp & Paper Co., an — N. Y. Piermont — Co Piermont, N. Y. 
Androscoggin Pulp Co.........+.+.+.- 4 Mills | Henry. (J. E.) & Sons. .N. ‘Woodstock, N. H. | Pejepscot Paper Co Brunswick, Me. 
Arlington Paper Co........... Salisbury, N. Y. | Howe & Davidson Co Marseilles, Ill. | Parsons Pulp and Paper Co..Parsons, W. Va. 
Ramen Pope. Sateen vkeaexie Ancram, Z ¥. Haverhill en Board Co anes. 7. Paraffine Paint Co......... San Francisco, Cal. 
d rews, J. : 3 , Wis. + re MRIs osu snceos sade id 
Antietam Paper Co Hagerstown, Md. Hollingsworth & Whitney Co _ $ Plants Petoskey lly Besodey Biche 
Ashuelot Paper Co Hinsdale, N. H. | Hollingsworth & Vose Co.. . Boston, Mass. | Potsdam Paper Co ohedom N. Y. 
Barrett Mf; . Co Beloit, Wis. Hennepin Paper Co........ L ittle Fall Minn. Progressive Pulp and [Paper Co. 
Belge-Canadian Paper Co., Shawinigan oan ES Illinois Box Board Co Pekin, Il. ’ Plattsburgh, N. Y 
Beveridge Paper Indianapolis, In Illinois Straw Board Co Rock Falls, Ill. | Publishers Paper Co Portsmouth, N. H. 
Bird, F. W., & Son......East Walpole, Mass. Imperial Paper Co Sturgeon Falls, Canada Pairpoint Corporation.....New Bedford, Mass. 
Hotei 6 Rive Cordage 6.” Manrar hich. International Leather Co...+...Caseyvillg, IN. | Racquctte River P. & . Co... Potsdam, N.Y 
; . International Paper Co 29 Plants ls Wass adgu<coebs Elizabeth, N. J. 
Booth, J. R Ottawa, om. , 
; ge Meoeas Iroquois Pulp and Paper Co...Thomson, N. Y. | Raymondville Paper Co. Raymondville, N. Y. 
ote : & P. Co. See ae P. Island Paper Co Menasha, Wis. Remington-Martin Paper ‘Co. -Norfolk, N. Y. 
en ee? Paper et ee aa Mass. Jackgon Pa Mi Jackson, Mich. | Riordon Paper Mills, Ltd Merritton, Ont. 
Brownstown Straw Board Go..ftrowastews, Ind. Jefferson Board Mills, dn ae tee el = end Paper <s. . Appleton, Wis. 
Bryant Paper C Kalamazoo, Mich. Jarvis Paper a te eet N. H. Robertson Paper Co , ; ‘Bellows. Fails, We 
Brown, E. N.Y NH llows Falls, Vt. 
ee Sulphite Fibre Co... Berlin. N. H. | Kenyon Paper Co Baldwinsville, N. Y. | Ryegate Paper Co .. East Ryegate, Vt. 
Brownville Paper Co ille. N. Y. | Kinieith Paper Co........St. Catherines, Ont. | Rogers Co., J. & J Ausable Forks, N. Y. 
Dceodk Theses emer Go c, Mich, Kalamazoo Paper Co = ach. Rinner Paper Co..............+5 Madison, Ind, 
Redford Pulp & Paper Co Big Island, Va. | Keystone Mills Reynolds & Boyle Co Jersey City, N. J. 
Beloit Box Board Co it, Wis. Kimberly & Clark Co eamage Paper Co.......Monroe Bridge, Mass. 
Carthage Tissue Mills.........Carthage, N. Y. | King Paper Co 1 eben Mich. St. Reis P aoe Voomiense, Me. 
Champion-International Paper Co., Knowlton Bros Watertown, N. Y egis taper Lo eferiet, N. Y. 


Lawrence, Mass. | Kokomo Paper C Kokomo, Ind. | S¢hroon River Pulp and " er at N.Y 
Champion Coated Paper Co....Hamiltorf, Ohio | Lafayette Box Board and Paper Co., Sidiesteriite Pager Co... _Schuylerviiit’ - Y 


Champion Paper Co % 4 Lafayette, Ind. 

Cheboygan Paper Co.. ...Cheboygan, Mich | Lambertville Paper Co Lambertville, N. J. aS 5 a> ite Belfast, Me. 
Chemical Paper C lyoke, Mass | Lang, John, Paper Co Philadelphia Smealie, P. H. & Co 

Chicago Coated Board Co hicago, Ill. | Lincoln Paper Mills, Ltd., Smith P 

Cliff Niagara Falls, N. Y. 2 Mills, Merritton, Ont. | Smith, Paper Co. 

Columbian Paper Co........ uena Vista, Va. | Lockport Paper Co 2 Mills | cpau rh Nonhees 

Combined Locks Paper Co..Combined Locks, Wis. | Lisbon Falls Fibre Co Lisbon Falls, Me. C evens Pp om: 98 Co : 5 
Cornwall Mfg. Co Mille Roches, Ont. | Leray Paper Co Carthage, N. Y. a Paper Co Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Crabtree, Edward, & Sons............. Quebec | Lake Champlain Co. Plattsburgh, N. Y. tandar aper Co Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Chee Paper (0.5 0 occ vctscsed Augusta, Me. | Lee Paper Co Vicksburg, Mich. St. George Pulp and Paper Co..Norwalk, Conn. 
Continental Paper Bag Co 4 Mills | Livermore Falls Pulp Co Plymouth, N. H. Sewall Island Paper Co Watertown, N. Y. 
Clifton Paper Mi Passaic, N. J. | LaSalle Paper Co. : .South Bend, Ind. Strange Paper Co., John....... -Menasha, Wis. 
Crescent Paper Co............. Marseilles, Til. | Little Falls Paper Co........ Little Falls, Minn. Snider Paper Co / ++++,.Dayton, Ohio 
Constantine Paper Co...... Constantine, Mich. | Malone Paper Co Malone, N Skowhegan Pulp & Paper Co..Skowhegan, Me. 
Champion Fibre Co Canton, N. C. | Manchester Paper Twine Co..Manchester, Va. | > isquehanna Roofing Mfg. Co Cly, Pa. 
Consumers Box Board & Paper Co., Lititz, Pa. | Munising Paper C Munising, Mich. aggarts Paper Co... 

Crocker- a eet Co... .Hol; oke, Mass. | Moore & Thompson Paper Co.. Bellows Falls, Vt. Felt Mills and Great Bend, N. Y. 
Carew Mfg. C outh Hadley Falls, Mass. | Mt. Vernon Straw Board Co..Mt. Vernon, Ind, | Toronto Paper Co Cornwall, Ont. 
Claremont baser Cc Claremont, N. H. Marshall & Mitchell Paper Co. . Wooddale, Del. Thompson & Norris Paper Co. . Brookville, Ind. 
Dalton Paper C Fitzdale, Vt. | Marshall Bros. Yorklyn, Del. Tileston & Hollingsworth Co. .Hyde Park, Mass. 
Dexter, C. H., & Co....Windsor Locks, Conn. Merrill Mfg. Merrill, Wis. Tomahawk Pulp and Paper Co.. Tomahawk, Wis. 


Degrass Paper Co Pyrites, N. Y. McDowell Manayunk, Pa. Union Bag and Paper Co 17 Plants 
Diana Paper C Harrisville, N. Y. | Maumee Paper C Maumee, Ohio | Union Mills Paper Mfg. Co....New Hope, Pa. 
Dilworth Paper Co New Castle, Pa. Menasha Paper Co 2 Mills | Union Roofing & Mfg. Co Clinton, Iowa. 
Downs, G. > i: Merrimac Paper Co Lawrence, Mass. | Union Waxed and Par. P. Co..Hamburg, N. 


Detroit Sulphite F. Co Detroit, Mic Michigan Sulphite aes ¢ Co Port Huron | United Box Board and Paper Co....48 Plants 
Diamond Mills Paper Co..... Saugerties, N. Y. | Millers Falls Paper Co....Millers Falls, Mass. | United States B. & P. Co...... Carthage, Ind. 
Eastern Straw Board Co Versailles, Conn. | Michigan Paper Co........... Plainwell, Mich. | Uncas Paper Co Norwich, Conn, 
Eddy Pa Three Rivers, Mich. | Monarch Paper Co Kalamazoo, Mich. | Vieths Paper Co......... syeeeus Marion, Ind. 
Elkhart Paper Co. khart, Ind. | Mead Paper Co : . Chillicothe, Ohio. | Volney Paper Co.........+++++- Fulton, 'N. Y. 
Esleeck Paper Co... .Turners Falls, Mass. | Monadnock Paper Mills . Bennington, N. H. | Victoria Paper Co Fulton, N. Y. 
E. Z. Opener Bag Co. Taylorville, Ill. Miller Paper Co ae ae Downingtown, Pa. | Valley Paper Co. . oke, Mass. 
Eddy Co., E. e: Ottawa, Ont. | Miamisburg Paper Co . Miamisburg, Ohio | Valley Paper Co.... hart, Ind. 
Edwards Mfg. Port Edward, Wis. | Montrose Paper C ... Thorold, Ont. | Walker, R., & Co “Montreal, P, ?: 
Falls Mfg. * ....-Oconto Falls, Wis. Milton Leather Board Co Milton, Vt. | Walloomsac Paper Co . Walloomsac, N. 
Finch Pruyn Paper Co. Glens Falls, N. Y. Monroe Felt & Paper Co...S. Lawrence, Mass. | Walsh Paper Co Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 
Fisk Paper Co Hinsdale, N. H. | Monroe Binders Board Co...... Monroe, Mich. | Warren Mfg. C Mills 
Fletcher Paper Co Alpena, Mich. | Nashua River Paper Co..East Pepperell, Mass. | Warren, S. D., & Co....Cumberland Mills, Me. 
Foster Mfg. Co ica, N.Y. National Fibre Board 1h. cchenes neane 4_Mills | Wausau Pa Brokaw, Wis. 
Fox River Paper Co Appleton, Wis. | Nelson Paper Co Minneapolis, Minn. | Weeks, C. 2 Mills 
Friend Paper Co.......... W. Carrollton, Ohio | Newton Falls Paper Co.. -Rontes alls, N. Y. | West End Paper Co 
Funke, F., & Sons............ Evansville, Ind. | Newton Paper C Holyoke, Mass. | Wisconsin River Pulp and Paper Co., 
Flambeau Paper Co Park Falls, Wis. Niles Board and Paper Co iles, Mich. Stevens Point, Wis. 
Ts Mt TIDis os chekeens ctnaneen eee 2 Mills | Northern Tissue Paper Mills..Green Bay, Wis. Wolf River F. and P. Co...... Shawano, Wis. 
Fort Miller P. and P. Co....Fort Miller, N. Y. | National Metal Edge Box Co...Readsboro, Vt. | Wayne Paper C Hartford City, jad. 
Forest Paper Co...... -Yarmouthville, Me. | National Folding Box Co.......Ballston, N. Y. | West Tersey Paper Co Camden, N. 
Flower City Paper Co Rochester, N. Y. Northwest Paper Co Cloquet, Minn. West & Co Rowlandsville, aa 
seid Paper Co Farley, Mass. | Northern Fibre Co....Northumberland, N, H. Wanaque River Paper Co Wanaque, N. J. 
Falulah Paper Co...... South Fitchburg, Mass. Odell Mfg. Co Groveton, N. H. | Waverly Paper Box Board Co..Waverly, N. Y. 
Gardner, Colin, Paper Co Middletown, Ohio | Ohio Box Board Co Rittman, Ohio | Whiting Paper C Holyoke, Mass. 
Garrett, C. S., & C Philadelphia, Pa. | Orono Pulp and Paper Co Orono, Me. Yellow Pine Paper Co 
General Rookie Co .East St. Louis, Il. | Orr Paper Co Troy, N. Y. | York Felt and _; + York, | 
Green Bay P. and Fibre Co...Green Bay, Wis. | Oswego Falls Pulp and Paper Co..Fulton, N. Y. | Ypsilanti Paper C , » Mich 


The G. B. Stock XYLITE Grease and Oil Company 


Office and Factory: PORT HURON, MICHIGAN 
Cable Address: XYLITE, Port Huron, Mich. Western Union Code 
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GREAT CHANGES IN BOOK. 


The Tonnage Has Vastly Increased and Is Now for the Most 
Part Produced on Wide, Fast Running Machines—The Era 
of All Wood Book—Personal Mention of the Leaders. 


By C. W. Rantout, Jr 


In looking back ten years in the book branch of our business 
we find that the industry was composed of a largely scattered 
group of concerns, over a hundred manufacturing, at least to 
some extent, book paper—concerns for the most part of mod- 
erate tonnage and of no great capital 
rags, old shavings and pulp; the first quite generally in evi- 
dence, though a large amount of fibre was even then used and 


Papers were made of 


manufactured here 

Today the business has vastly increased in tonnage, also in 
capitalization, and in spite of the fact that in the book industry 
no large general consolidation has occurred, yet today not over 
seventy-five separate concerns are the accredited manufacturers 
of book paper. 

In prices of our production there has been also a great change 
in these years. In 1897 M. F. book was running from 4% to 
5 cents, according to its quality, and Super Calendered from 
5 to 7 cents, while a low water mark of 3% to 3% cents for 
M. F. 
1901. These latter figures were practically duplicated in 1906 

As to the reasons of these changes opinions may and do 
widely differ, but it should be of interest at least to consider 
the steps by which they arrived. 

In 1897 trade in book brisk, 
though in the latter part of the year orders increased con- 


and one-quarter cent higher for Super was reached in 


paper was not particularly 
siderably, especially in the medium grades of book run en- 
tirely, or nearly so, from wood fibres, the increased call for 
cheaper papers being marked. The mills, particularly 
those making all wood book, began to install new and wider 
The outlook was en 


most 


machines and tonnage began to increase. 
couraging, and several concerns either installed new machinery 
o& prepared to do so. 

The aggregate tonnage of the six most prominent wood book 
manufacturers was figured at 250 to 275 tons per day of book 
paper 

Among tlrese six large mills the New York and Pennsylvania 
Company took the lead, with a daily production of book of 
At the head of this concern was Col. Augustus 
G. Paine, a man of great geniality, helpful, open handed, of high 
ability and prominent in every channel of activity in the book 


about 50 tons. 


paper branch of the trade. His mills and business were run on 
a system and not haphazard, and his knowledge of general con- 
ditions gave him a broad and comprehensive grasp of his chosen 
business, so that he was the best known figure in our branch 
of the industry. 

A close second to the New York and Pennsylvania Company 
came the West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, then mak- 
‘ng probably 45 tons of book per day, with new mills, new 
machinery and up to date methods, which, with its natural 
advantage of location and great practical and executive ability 
of its head, John G. Luke, and his several brothers, gave clear 
evidence of its growing to be a dominant factor in all book 
paper matters 

Next in tonnage came the Duntan Company, with, say, 40 
tons of book, operating under favorable conditions and under 
the management of that fine type of man, Thomas Duncan, 
than whom no one in our industry has stood higher in the 
a practicai, clear headed, upright man. 


The then three largest wood book paper concerns and the 


esteem of his fellows 


men managing them, if not exactly typical. were at least the 


three essential factors in the gradual change that the industry 


has undergone. To them is largely due the possibility of 
cheap and well printed magazines, and to a very considerable 
extent the increase in popular knowledge which comes thereby. 
In the industry itself this same influence has of necessity forced 
a following through competition toward the abandonment of 
older methods, the neglect of old kinds of stock and the adop- 
tion for the greater part of their furnish of practically an all 
stock. Such this 


Our exports in the year 1897 began to increase, and 


wood figures as we can obtain illustrate 
clearly. 
we built up a good foreign business, which, unfortunately, | 
think, was allowed to drop shortly afterward 

In the following year, 1898, our war with Spain, while in- 
creasing tremendously the consumption of news both here and 
abroad, had a very quieting effect on the book market, and con 
ditions were not satisfactory. Many book manufacturers turned 
some of their machines onto news to help supply the very great 
increase of orders, and made a better margin of profit than by 


running on book. Prices of news soared, but book prices did 





C. W. RANTOUL, JR 


Ex-Secretary American Paper and Pulp Association 


The lacked life 
trade, however, helped us out, and book prices improved. 
outlook was bright 

The Duncan Company, at Mechanicville, N. Y 
in two new 


Late in the year the regular fall 
The 


not. trade 


in 1899 put 


machines of large tonnage and was enlarging its 
capacity in various ways 
1899, the West Virginia Pulp 


and Paper Company, making about 50 tons of book, acquired 


In the middle part of this year, 


the Morrison & Cass Paper Company, a three machine mill 
making 40 tons 

That fall the water conditions were exceedingly low, and the 
production of the mills was greatly decreased; with a good de 
mand, decreased production and high raw material, prices rap- 
idly rose, and during the fall and winter M. F. book was selling 
as high as 434 cents to 5% cents, and the book paper trade was 
Under the 
stimulus of high prices everything in the way of a paper ma 


chine hitherto idle was started up on book paper. 


enjoying the only boom we have known in years 


It is exceedingly difficult if not impossible to give accurate 
figures for the book production for any period, but in 1900 a 
careful attempt made by the United States Census to show the 
production and valuation of our book paper manufacture gave 
figures showing 351,702 tons of book paper produced for the 
year ended June 1, with 


1900, a total valuation of $24,870,951, 
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We Built the First Fourdrinier Produced in this Country 


This Fourdrinier was successfully started in May, 1829. We were the Pioneers in the development of 
Paper Making Machinery, and our designs are to day, as they always have been, strictly modern and up 
to date, and always in advance of other manufacturers. We also manufacture a wide line of accessory 

machinery, including : 

Single Drum Winders. 

Compensating Winders 

Two-Drum Upright Keels 

Three-Drum Upright Reels 

Revolving Reels 

Expansion Reels for Tissue 

Slitting Machines 

Reversible Slitters 

Single and Duplex Cutters 

Cutters and Layboys 

Press Rolls of Wood, Iron 
or Gun Metal 

Brass Suction Box Covers 

Steel, Galvanized and Brass 
Tube Rolls. 

Brass and Iron Fan Pumps 

Single and Double Stuff 
Pumps 

Friction Clutches 

Cylinder Molds 

Calenders 


Transmission Supplies 


Our No. 4 Heavy Pattern Self-Contained Floor Drive—designed for our Fast Running Machines. 


The Smith & Winchester Manufacturing Company 


SOUTH WINDHAM, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 


Makers of every known type of Machine used in the manufacture of Paper. 


STRAIGHT and HARPER FOURDRINIERS. CYLINDER MACHINES 
EDWARDS’ PATENT FOURDRINIER FOR TISSUE 
BINDERS’ and LEATHER BOARD MACHINES 


r HE New Catalog B \V Ehave been build- 

fully illustrates our ing Jordans for 
world-famous Cranston Fifty Years. Patterns 
Undercut and Overcut for all sizes, from the 
PowerCutters, Die Presses, msmallest to. the largest 


Bag Machinery, Friction : im made. 
Clutches, etc. = . it Production 


Send for a Copy. ee and 


a es Quality 
Cutters built in sizes from 


in excess of any other 


make. 


30 in. to 92 in. in width. 


Write for Prices 


There are upwards of 2,000 UNDERCUT TRIMMERS in daily use. 
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showing the surprising increase of over 100 per cent. in ton- 
nage and 50 per cent. in valuation within a period of ten years, 
and showing in 1900 a larger total valuation than any other 
branch of the paper industry, it being about one-quarter in 


value of the total production of all paper mills, whatever the 
grade. 
Che manufacture of book at this time was confined prac- 


tically to thirteen States, of which five produced the great bulk 
of the $24,000,000 worth about as follows: 
New York, 


Wisconsin, $1,666,000. 


Pennsylvania, $4,- 


Massachusetts, $3,500,000 ; $2,225,000; Mich 


000,000 ; 
igan, $2,225,000; 

In the year 1901 the head of one of the largest book paper 
mills, Thomas Duncan, died. A man of strong and rugged hon- 
esty, of great practical ability, he had done as much or more 
than anyone in the trade to upbuild and develop the book paper 
business, and to his methods was due the prominence of an all 
wood book of high quality, which had by this time very largely 
His death 


superseded the use of rag paper. was a great loss 
to the industry. 

Prices in book continued to decline till, in December, they 
reached the lowest in the history of the trade, due to severe com 
petition among the mills, which by this time had reached a point 
where few mills were coming out even as to their cost, which, as 
far as their raw material, wood, was concerned, had largely in 
creased. 

In 1902 a slightly better range of selling prices obtained and 
the volume of business was excellent. Prices, too, of chemical 
fibre showed a slight increase, but as the cost had increased 
in the production of all three, paper, soda fibre and sulphite, 
the apparent increase in paper prices was not relatively true 
At the 
being supplied for four to six months ahead 


same time the large volume of business—some mills 


caused a hopeful 
feéling and large increase in production. 

In 1902 another large book paper mill was started—the Oxford 
Paper Company at Rumford Falls, Me., equipped with four wide 


machines capable of producing from 75 to 8o tons per day. 





Tue Late Tuomas DuNCAN, 


One of the Prominent Book Paper Mantfacturers of the Decade. 


At the same date an equally large plant, that of the Champion 


Coated Paper Company, was started up at Hamilton, Ohio. This 
mill, while not designed to put book 
market, was built by Mr. Peter G 
coating mills with 75 tons of book 

he had bought in the open market. 


directly on the 
furnish his 
which up to this date 


paper 
Thomson to 
paper, 
Therefore the effect was the 
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existing tonnage 


Coated 


[his plant 


Company’s 


same an increase in competition ror 


immediately adjoined the Champion Paper 


large coating factory, and made it the then not only largest but 


the most completely equipped plant for producing coated book 


papers in the world 


The founder of the enterprise at Hamilton, Peter G. Thomson, 





Cor. A. G. 


American Paper and Pulp 


PAINE 


Ex-President \ssociatior 


has had in his building up of that huge business probably the most 


picturesquely one in our 


successful career of any industry, and 
his success has been due to his indefatigable and untiring energy 
no less than to his keen judgment in improving every legitimate 
opening for improvement of his business 

During this year, 1902, was witnessed a great increase in the man 
ufacture of book in some of our Western States. In February of 
that year the Superior Paper Company, of Kalamazoo, was started; 
the King Paper Company mill likewise about this time, and in 
the East the Monadnock mill, really a 


market 


mill, came onto the 
Claremont, N. H., 
Flint, was entirely built 


new 
The old Sugar River paper mill at 
was bought early in the year by John W 
over and started up on a good grade of book. The prices in the 
cents for M, F 

for supercalendered 


wood book, 
The 
increased production on the market caused these prices to sag 
somewhat during the latter half of the year. 

In 1903 additional book paper machines were installed at Kalama 
zoo, Mich., and in West Carrollton, Ohio, The Western k paper 
production was largely increased, and the competition was espe 
To offset 
cost of labor and in an endeavor to reduce their cost of distribu 


middle of this year were about 334 


with one-quarter to one-half higher 


boo 


cially keen and prices correspondingly low the higher 
tion, some of the Western mills established a selling agency, the 
Interstate Paper Company, in Chicago, which handled the entire 
production of Mills Nos. 1 and 2 of the Bardeen Paper Company, 
Friend Paper Company, Gibson Paper Company, of Kalamazoo; 
Kalamazoo Paper Company, Kimberly & Clark Company (three 
mills), King f Mead 
Paper Company, of Dayton, Ohio Michigan 


and 
Wood 
Neenah Paper Company, 
Ohio Paper Company, Miamisburg; Peninsula Paper Company, 


Paper Company, of Kalamazoo: Pulp 


(two mills), 


Pulp Company, Niles, Mich. (one mill) ; 


Ypsilanti; Telulah Paper Company and the Bergstrom Paper 
Company, Neenah; in all eighteen mills, and an advertised daily 
production of 350 tons. 

Prices of book, which by the middle of the year had shown some 


tendency toward improvement, began to sag gradually, and so con 
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Downingtown Manufacturing Go. 
EAST DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


PAPER MILL MACHINERY 


102° BOARD 
MACHINE 
in Mill of : 
The Mutual Box Board Co 
Utica, N.Y. 
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tinued for the next three years without any improvement. Costs 
continually increased 

In 1904 the Kimberly & Clark plant at Kimberly, Wis., was com 
pleted, adding 45 tons per day to the book output Competition 


became more and more severe, especially to the smaller mills 





THOMSON, 


Peter G 


President of the Champion Coated Paper Company, of Hamilton, Ohio. 


In 1905, while orders were fairly plenty, competition drove prices 
further down $4 to $5 per ton, and in 1906 the Interstate Paper 
Company, owing to internal friction and inability to keep its va 
Com 
petition became, if possible, still keener, and even reckless, in order 


rious clients filled with profitable orders, was abandoned. 


to keep mills full of orders, and this condition gradually grew 
until it reached its depth in June, 1906. 

A new mill, the Williamsburg Paper Company, was bought by 
the West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, which had already 
purchased the plant of the Duncan Company, making it the larg 
est and most comprehensive concern in this country 

With increased competition the struggle to get business in 
creased, and abuses of reasonable relations between buyer and 
seller still the 
slender margin of profit per pound on our product. 


became frequent and tended further to reduce 
Since July, 1906, through the medium of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association a more reasonable attitude has been taken 
by book manufacturers, and in these last two years many of th 
senseless customs and abuses have been extirpated; a greater con 
fidence in one another's methods seems to have arisen, and by the 
general adoption of what are called Trade Customs (trade pre 
cepts would be more accurate) the general conditions under which 
we are disposing of our goods are safer and the general trend of 
prices has been gradually higher, till in 1907 we had M. F. sell 
ing at about 4 cents and supercalendered one-quarter higher. 
Unfortunately for the manufacturers, however, the selling price 
does not indicate a corresponding increase in his profit, as the cost 
of manufacture was increased with large ratio. 
has increased in this decade at least from 50 to 75 per cent.; labor, 


The cost of wood 


25 to 30, and other items in proportion. 

Whether the price of book paper advances or declines is a 
matter of relatively little importance, but one thing is certain: in 
some way and somehow the steadily converging lines of selling 
price and producing cost must be kept from meeting or crossing, 
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our ten years’ efforts in building up an enormous 


ur modern mills and our improved methods of production 


no one familiar with 


ibt that this 


ale—will be without an effective result, and 


what the industry has done can for a moment dot 


an and will be accomplished 


Some Public Printer Awards Held Up. 


[FROM 


Wasuincton, D. C 


OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


1908.—For the first time since 


February 3, 


| have been covering the work in this city the Committee on Print 


ing failed to agree over the awarding of the contracts for the 
supplying of paper for the Government Printing Office for the 
cnsuing year On items from one to eighty-five the committee 


has made the awards, but from that on to the end of the list there 
ire many items which were not decided upon at the original meet 
ing of the committee assigned for that purpose, and it has still 


the items are concerned, 
it a further hearing that was held yesterday, and, in view of the 
that the held for the 


of making investigations, it 


remained undecided, so far as some of 


tomorrow will be 
is difficult to 


the 


fact meeting to be pur 
forecast, with any 


full 


pose 
reasonable degree of certainty, just when contract will 


be awarded. 

The bid of the Suffolk Distributing Company and thi 
tion of that company with the Audit System, which Public Printer 
Stillings has installed in the Government Printing Office, is to be 


connec 


made the basis of the investigation which, from present indica- 
tions, will be far more searching in its scope than was at first 
inticipated. 

In this connection a resolution has been introduced in the 


House by Representative Cary to provide for an investigation of 
number of matters in the Government Printing Office, by a com 
mittee to be appointed by the Speaker and to consist of five mem 


bers. 





Joun G. Luke, 


West 
Book 


Paper Company. 


Decade 


Virginia Pulp and 
Manufacturers of the 


President of the 


One of the Prominent Paper 
At the second meeting of the sub-committee of the Joint Com- 


mittee on Printing, which is to be held on Monday morning, 
James F. Handy, an officer of the Audit System, is expected to be 
present, and among other witnesses called to appear at that time 
are F, Alfred, W. A. Root, F. A. Hofack and Willett M. Raynor 


Be. 
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CLIPPER KNIVES 


OU WHO USE DOWD KNIVES, Bars and Bed Plates | 





SSS, 


; 
tell us they are distinguished by the quality we put in them. 
You who have visited our shops know something of what that |i 

quality has cost us in the way of skilled labor and the expensive 
machinery necessary to produce “Dowd Knives.” It will be our 
: 
$ 
; 
+ 
+ 
; 
- 








purpose and pleasure to maintain the reputation for highest quality 
which we have established for our goods, thus relieving you of any 
uncertainty and worry when your account is placed with us. 
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Back of Every Dowd Knife, Bar or Bed 
Plate Is an Experience of Sixty Years 


THe R. J. DOWD KNIFE WORKS BELOIT, WIS. 
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THE RECORD OF THE NEWS DIVISION. 





The Consolidation of the Mills Into the International Paper Com- 
pany the Most Important Happening of the Ten Year 
Period—Increased Production—Attacks of Publishers. 


Since 
suffered the lot 
has 


1897 the news paper branch of the paper industry has 


common to its fellows in that the return on 


investment been small, the periods of prosperity being 
While 
has greatly increased in the decade production has kept pace, 
little in the lead. At 


no time in the past ten years, however, has the news paper divi 


short and followed by radical reactions consumption 


being for most of the time somewhat a 


sion been without interest, so acute have been the conditions, 
favorable or unfavorable, that have surrounded it 

Because of its close relation to the public through furnishing 
the publishers with their raw material, the subject of news 
paper has at times since 1897 enjoyed considerable publicity 
In 1899, 1904 and in 1907 the publishers “favored” the news papet 
manufacturers with great attention, going so far in these yeat 
as to insist upon the better conduct and regulation of the news 
division of the industry Upon each occasion the publishers 
recommended the same old remedies, among which repeal of 
the duties on paper and pulp and Government prosecution of 
the manufacturers were the chief cure-alls 

In connection with the periodical agitations of the publishers, 
there is a striking coincidence in the fact that their interest in 
the paper business has manifested itself only in boom years, 
when the price of paper has been high. Now that manufactur- 
ing conditions in the industry have changed, forcing prices up 
to a somewhat higher level than they were ten years ago, the 
chances are that the publishers of one cent dailies will continue 
their agitation till they are made to realize that the wood pulp 
period has already reached its culmination, and that the pendu 


lum has been slowly swinging the other way, only some radical 
discovery in fibres or processes being able to stop the swing 
toward increasing cost 

The consolidation of nearly all the news mills of the country 
late in 1897 was the most important event of the decade in this 
line, 


and 


This consolidation was born of the fear of bankruptcy 
ruin, as competition among the manufacturers had gone 
beyond all reasonable bounds. While it may seem otherwise, 


still the fact remains that the impending ruin of at least four 
of the big companies, and the prospect of ultimate ruin by the 
other mill owners, forced the consolidation 

Those makers of news who had any doubts about the advisa 


bility of going in were most speedily helped to a decision by the 


action of the owner of the Otis Falls (Me.) mill who, appre 
ciating the necessity of some such strategic move, took a fast 
train for Chicago and closed a five years’ contract to supply a very 


big publisher with news at 1.55 cents (or possibly 1.60 cents) f. 0 


b. Chicago. The combination of the mills 


news was as good as 
closed the moment the deal became known. The five years’ hard 
labor put into the project by William A. Russell was com 


pleted by the daring act of one of his fellow mill owners; it was 


a desperate chance that this man took, still he no doubt argued 
that failure meant only a comparatively small addition to his list 
of liabilities, 

It should be added that the 


the news paper manufacturers found themselves in 1897 was due 


here terrible condition in which 
to their own weakness in allowing the newspaper publishers to 
dictate the terms upon which they should do business. Because 
of the foolish 


bought paper at their own figures and then charged back against 


competition of the manufacturers the publishers 


the “paper accotint” enough items to almost wipe out their in 


debtedness to the paper manufacturers. This seems like an at 
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tempt to be humorous, but it is only in accordance with the facts 


For the benefit of the ri generation of news men, and ine! 


sing 


yishers of their own sins, it shouk 


dentally as a reminder to the pul 
also be stated that one of the pet schemes of the publishers to 


play 


the “low 


with the paper man was to holler loud and long over 


I 


smart 


count” of perfect papers turned the contract of the 


paper Man guaranteeing a certain number of pertect papers to tik 


roll. Because of this guarantee there never was a roll ot pape 
that turned out the required number of perfect copies, except 
and exceptions prove the rule—when the whole pressroom wa 


kept properly “insulted.” Between the requirements of the bus 


ness office and the pressroom the news mans margin of profit dis 


appeared. 


Happily the days of the publisher paying the least the 


pape I 


man would accept are over. Instead of deducting from his paper 


bill just brave 


as much as he dared to (and most publishers wer« 





Tue Late WitirAmM A. RusseELt, 
First President of the International Paper (¢ 
in those days), sending a check for the balance, the publishe 


now pays his bills in fu'l, especially on all paper that enters his 
pressroom If the paper leaves the sidewalk his chances of any 
allowances are made small The new form of contract referred 
to is used by all the news paper manufacturers, having been 


adopted a few years ago 
When the International Paper Company formally took possession 


of the mills, July 14, 1898, it was found that there were not offices 


enough to go around [Those who were not taken care of wer 


naturally somewhat disgruntled, so when opportunity afforded they 
did not 
The list of 


hesitate to start new mills in opposition to the consolida 


tion competing mills was also increased by with 


drawals from the company, due to internal dissensions among thi 


officers 


The consolidation of the news mills under one management in 
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Che Dilts Mac hine Works beating engine represents in. many 
striking features the “acme of perfection” in beating engine con- 
struction, as anal by the standards of the machines now on 


the market’ Paper Trade Journal 
Nscalaadal in S~ 
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DILTS RIGID STAND BEATING ENGINE 


IN YOUR MILL AND 


ACCOMPLISH GREATER RESULTS 
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iN ue We sold 52 Beating Engines in the 


year 1907. 
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January, 1898, had a bracing effect on the market, better prices 
becoming the rule. The year previous, as was intimated above, 
was a bad one—a business depression combined with an over- 
production, 

The improved demand for news which set in in September, 
1897, gradually grew stronger under the impetus of the excite- 
When hostilities 
actually broke out in the spring of 1898 the demand assumed 


ment over the threatening war with Spain. 


wildly and 
After the 
overstocked 


ordering 
irrespective of the facilities to supply the demand. 


enormous proportions, every publisher 


publishers found themselves 


The 
wholly beneficial. 


war the naturally 


with news. results of the boom were therefore not 


Because of the high prices and scarcity of news that had pre 
vailed during the war the American 


Association began an agitation for the free admission of paper 
and pulp from Canada. 


Newspaper Publishers’ 
The question of the future wood sup 
ply of the industry came into considerable prominence in 1898 

The year 1899 was in every respect a record breaker, drought 
and a big demand being the chief factors forcing the wild boom 
of the last quarter of that year. A coal famine and events of 
large general interest, both at home and abroad, conspired to 
work up the biggest boom that the paper trade has seen since 
the Civil War. 

In 1899 there was an agitation in Canada to prevent the ex 
port of pulp wood. The agitation was in all essentials like the 
present one. As a result of the former agitation, however, the 
Province of Quebec f 
pulp wood cut on Crown lands. 
this time 


passed a law prohibiting the export of 
The Province of Ontario at 
increased its stumpage tax on 


Crown lands. 


pulp wood cut on 


The next event of importance in the news line was in 1901 when 
a considerable increase in production was made. In that year the 
output of the Great Northern Paper Company, 300 tons, and that 
of the St. Regis Paper Company, 80 tons, came on the market. 
Strange to say this added tonnage was absorbed without much 
disturbance. 

In 1901 the question of working hours in the mills came up for 
the serious consideration of the manufacturers. In 1902 there 
was an increase in the cost of materials and also in the item of 
labor, as a number of the mills had been forced to shorten the 
working hours. The news production in this year was still further 
increased by the advent on the market of the product of the West 
End Papér Company, of Carthage, N. Y., 30 tons, and the Rem- 
ington-Martin Company, of Raymondville, N. Y., 60 tons. In this 
year the question of the pulp wood supply was recognized as be- 
coming acute, 

In the early spring of 1903 there was an outbreak of labor trou- 
bles, strikes occurring in a few northern New York mills. The 
summer of this year was very dry, especially in the Eastern States, 
and as a result there was a scarcity of pulp; to fill contracts for 
news some paper had to be bought in Canada and in Europe. 

The year 1904 is partly memorable because of the Government 
investigation of paper companies that was held as a result of 
charges filed by the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
As a result of this investigation the General Paper Company, of 
Chicago, a selling agency, was prosecuted by the Government and 
later forced to dissolve. 

1904 the White Mountain Company, 
known as the Publishers Paper Company, was organized to 
build a big 350 ton mill at Portsmouth, N. H. In the same year 
the plans of I. B. Hosford, to build a big news mill at Sprague’s 
Falls (now Woodland), Me., became known. The prospect of 
this new tonnage had some effect on the market. At the same 
time certain manila mills in New York changed from manilas 
to news. During the year the news production of the country 
was still further increased by the addition of the output of the 


During Paper now 
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Rhinelander Paper Company, the Consolidated Water Power 
and Paper Company and the increased tonnage of the Berlin 
Mills Company. 

The year 1905 was not a fortunate one for paper manuiac 
turers. It opened with market conditions in bad shape, due to 
the demoralization brought about by overproduction and reck- 
less competition. As a result prices fell below the profitable 
basis. 

The early part of the year 1906 was not particularly interest- 
strong upward tendency was manifest. The 


ing, but later a 





Hucu J. CuisHoim, 


Ex-President International Paper Company. 

constantly increasing cost of manufacture, due to the higher 
cost of wood and other causes, did much to offset the benefits 
of good demand. Mild weather in the first part of the year re- 
tarded ground wood operations and increased the price of pulp. 
On account of the heavy demand for paper which set in in the 
summer, prices on advanced from 2 cents to 


news gradually 


over 2% cents. 

Last year many of the mill owners in Michigan, Minnesota 
and Wisconsin gave options on their plants with a view to mak- 
ing possible a consolidation into one company of their proper- 
ties. Because of the effects of the business depression, the 
plan has been deferred for a time. 

The probably felt the 
business depression least of any of the paper making lines. 
After the first of the year, however, the publishers began to 
This 
curtailment is now, it is believed, making itself felt in the news 
paper market. 


news branch of the industry has 


take united action to curtail their consumption of paper 


The advertisements in this number of THE Paper TRADE 
JouRNAL are an interesting feature. See Classified Index on 
fourth page from back, 
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HOLYOKE [MACHINE CO. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


MAKERS OF 


IMPROVED MACHINERY 
For Wood Pulp and Paper Mills 








LARGEST MAKERS OF 


Calenders for Paper Mills, Glazed Paper and Cardboard 


Manufacturers 


Finishing Machinery for Lithographers and Playing Card Manufacturers 


COTTON, PAPER and GHILLED IRON ROLLS 


Wood Barkers, Wood Chippers, Wood Pulp Grinders and Wet Machines, 
Rag and Paper Dusters, Rag Cutters, Hydraulic Pumps and Presses. 


WASHING and BEATING ENGINES, with Tubs of Wood or Iron. 
GEARING, SHAFTING and MILL WORK of every description. 
HERCULES TURBINE WHEELS, both Vertical and Horizontal. 


We also make Special Machinery to Order 
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THE MANILA AND FIBRE MARKET. 








The Fibre Paper of Today Is One of the Most Noteworthy 
Changes Brought About in the Wrapping Trade—Little 
Straw Wrapping—Sulphite Mills Making Paper. 


By ALLAN M. FLETCHER. 


The past ten years have seen quite a change in the character 
of the manila and fibre paper market. While there were a lot 
of sulphite mills ten years ago, the product was used simply in 
the production of news and manilas, and the so called fibre 
papers of today had not been evolved, and it was not until the 
paper market got into bad shape, and the fact that to buy 
ground wood was not only expensive but hard to get, that the 
makers of sulphite were forced to use it in varying quantities 
with ground wood, thus making a new grade, which, with a high 
water finish, has practically revolutionized the wrapping paper 
market of the country. And in the West the dry finish fibres 
have largely driven the manilas out of the field in fine wrapping 
lines. 

Ten years ago straw constituted the bulk of material used 
for butchers’ and common wrapping uses. Today it is never 
seen in the cities, and seldom even in country stores. Ten 
years ago manila No. 1 and No. 2 had a meaning and were very 
standard in quality. Today the names mean absolutely noth- 
ing, and half of the manufacturers would not be able to tell you 
what is meant by them except as applied to their individual 
products and in comparison with other makes with which they 
are familiar. The majority of sulphite mills were built with 
the idea of supplying simply their own paper machines, but 
they have been crowded up in production, and the amount of 
sulphite in their different papers was cut down until the manu- 
facturer found that he could either sell some or put it into a 
sheet which took a large per cent. of sulphite, thus getting rid 
of the stock. 

In times of good demand in the paper trade the grades were 
gradually made with less and less per cent. of sulphite, and in 
times of depression the amount of sulphite increased until 
some manufacturers were putting a No. 1 fibre on the market 
as a No. 2 grade, and vice versa. 

While the Eastern part of our country has no monopoly in 
the manufacture of manila, it holds the bulk of the production 
in that line, and the Western (or now middle portion) makes 
most of the fibre. 

Spruce has been for years the dominant wood in the produc- 
tion of manilas and fibres, but for the past few years-hemlock 
has grown to be not a favorite but a necessity in the fibre 
paper market, and about 80 per cent. of all fibre papers are 
made from that wood now. 

Look over an old directory of the paper trade and see the 
changes that have come over it in the past ten years. While 
most of the old standbys are represented now, they have 
changed their grades and revised their production so much 
that you would not recognize them as the same mills. When 
the book used to say “News and Manilas,” today it is “Fibres 
and Manilas.” 

The straw mills are all out of it, except the ones making 
boards, and the bogus papers are today made mainly in small, 
out of. date plants. Most of the sulphite mills of ten years ago 
have grown into full fledged paper mills today, by putting in 
machines and adding machines to use up the surplus product, 
until there are only a few purely sulphite mills in the country, 
and in several cases the sulphite end of the business has come 
to be only an adjunct. 

The man writing an article such as this one ten years from 
today will have a greater change to tell of than has taken 
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place in the past ten, as by that time spruce and hemlock will 
have become, in a good many localities, entirely a thing of the 
past, and something will have to be found to take their place, 
thus causing a change, not only in the methods of manufacture 
but in the quality of goods. I presume the same old names will 
still be used to designate them, but it will be a long track back 
to jute butts for manila paper. 


ORGANIZATIONS IN THE BOARD TRADE. 


An Outline History of the Numerous Co-operative Arrangements 
of the Manufacturers to Reduce Evils of Overproduction, Etc. 
By Cuartes W. BELL. 

The first organization of paper board manufacturers which 
included any considerable number or represented a large pro- 
portion of manufacturers was the Union Straw 


Board Com- 


pany, organized by all of the lead- 


ing manufacturers of straw board 
in the United States in 1888. This 
company or association was con 


ducted on the selling agency plan, 
the manager of the association be 


ing James Hayes, with offices in 


New York city. W. C. Staley was 
the secretary and assistant to Mr 
Hayes. At one of its meetings 
the Union Straw Board Company 


forced up the price of plain straw 
board to $80 a ton, but there is no 
record that it made any 
that price, and within a few days 
it was dropped down to a reason 


sales at 





able quotation. The sudden ad- 
vance served to demonstrate to 
the buying public the temporary 


power of the Union Straw Board 
Company, and caused something of a sensation in the board 
market throughout the country. 

For twenty years the buyers and consumers of paper box 
board in this country have been periodically jolted in a sim- 
ilar way by some one of the several associations or pools which 
have endeavored to control the price of paper box boards. 

From the Union Straw Board Company, Moore Brothers, 
together with O. C. Barber, organized the American Straw 
3oard Company, whose charter was taken out under the laws 
of Illinois in 1889. The American Straw Board Company is a 
legitimate manufacturing corporation, which bought outright 
most of the mills that were included in the Union Straw Board 
Association. 

At this period there was very little paper box board manufac- 
tured of any other grade than straw board. One or two mills 
in New England were making box boards from wood pulp, and 
in the early 90s the McEwans developed the news board busi- 
ness, and out of that development has grown the chip board 
and combination box board business. 

At the time of its organization the American Straw Board 
Company owned outright the mills producing fully 85 per cent. 
of the box board manufactured or used in the United States. 
The policy of the company was such that competition devel- 
oped very rapidly, and the American Straw Board Company 
lost control of the market and was unable to maintain its prices 
in 1892, and in the panic of 1893 the price of box board in this 
country reached its lowest limit of about $18 a ton delivered in 
New York city. As a result of this demoralized condition a 
pooling company was organized, including in its membership 
the 3oard Company and practically all of 


American Straw 
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the independent mills other than those manufacturing wood 
pulp boards and news boards—the latter mills had organized 
an association known as the National Pulp Board Company 
The pool organization of straw board and chip board manufac 
turers was the Standard Straw Board Company. The plan of 
operation of the Standard Straw Board Company was to con 
tract with its members for their product at a price equal to 
cost or less. The product was billed to the Standard Straw 
Board Company and was sold by them to the jobber and con 
sumer at a higher price. The profit thus made was distributed 
in dividends, according to the representation of each manufac 
turing company in the pool 

The Standard Straw Board Company did not include in its 
membership all of the mills, and undertook to control those 
mills not in its membership by contracting with them to shut 
down by paying an agreed price per ton of the rated capacity; 
and where it could not make such a contract with an outside 
mill it bought the product at the best price at which it could 
get it. The company controlled the situation for about six 
months, during which time enough producing capacity de- 
veloped which could be neither bought nor shut down to 
prompt the management to meet the price of the outside mills, 





and in doing this it gradually reduced its prices throughout 
the country. Within a year from the date of the organization 
the company had taken on so many contracts to shut down 
mills and buy outside products, and so far reduced its prices 
that the profits hardly exceeded its expenses, with the result 
that the members of the pool were getting no profit from the 
organization and were selling their boards to the pool at cost. 
Under such a condition the pool quickly died. 

When it was about to go to pieces the manufacturers of 
straw board in Ohio, Indiana and Illinois organized the Straw 
Board Manufacturers’ Association. This was an association 
wherein prices were maintained by agreement on a uniform, 
reasonable basis, with an exchange of orders between mills, 
until it appeared that the demand did not equal the supply, and 
to meet that condition periodically the mills agreed to shut 
down one or two weeks at a time. One mill after another took 
advantage of these agreements until the manufacturers lost 
faith in each other; prices were gradually reduced and the 





New 102 Incu Boarp MACHINE Just INSTALLED IN PLANT OF 
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business again reached a low price level in the meantime 
there was a vigorous campaign in the Eastern market between 
the straw board manufacturers on one side and the news board 
and pulp board manufacturers on the other side 

In 1899 the independent straw board manufacturers organized 
a small selling company in the West, known as the Manufac- 
turers Straw Board Company, which was incorporated under 


ago, and had con 


the laws of Illinois, with headquarters at Chi 
tracts with the independent straw board mills as their exclu 
sive selling agent. With this control of the independent prod 
uct, a pooling agreement was made between the American 
Straw Board Company and the Manufacturers Straw Board 
Company, by which they agreed to divide the profits of the 
straw board business upon the tonnage basis that each could 
produce Settlements were to be made under this pooling 
agreement monthly, and settlements were reached for the first 
two months, the balance being in favor of the American Straw 
Board Company each month. This result was so unexpected 
by the independent mills that the Manufacturers Straw Board 
Company and its members never recovered from the shock, and 
failed to pay their obligations to the American, which failure, 


of course, ended the pool agreement 


THE Onto Box Board AND Paper Company At RItTTMAN, OHIO 


The deal with the Manufacturers Straw Board Company was 
the last one that the American Straw Board Company made, 
and from the date of its cancellation it has refused to have 
anything to do with any other board manufacturers’ organiza- 
tions other than a consolidation of properties by sale outright 
to a large corporation. The result of this determination on 
the part of the largest factor in the box board business re- 
sulted in low prices and most unprofitable competition. Re 
peated efforts were made to get the American Straw Board 
Company into some sort of a pool or deal, but it steadfastly 
refused to consider any such proposition. The result of its 
attitude was that early in 1902 the United Box Board and 
Paper Company was organized and bought outright mills pro 
ducing about 8o per cent. of the box board tonnage in the coun 
try. 

The sales policy of the American Straw Board Company was 
adopted by the United with such success that notwithstanding 
(Continued on page 53.) 
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Bulletin Number One (now ready) 


Contains a careful description of the new and greatly improved Open 
Side Sectional Diaphragm Pulp Screen known as The Packer. 

In telling what THE PACKER is it necessarily describes what a pulp 
screen ought to be, giving an outline of many important improvements 
never contained in any screen before. You cannot fail to be interested 
in it. 

Bulletin Number Two (ow reaqy) 


Is a brief description of a complete modern Paper Making Machine, 
including 


Ideal Fourdrinier Part, Press and Dryer 


This machine is the result of twenty years’ experience incorrecting 
the faults discovered by paper makers in the general types of machines. 
Some of the changes are so radical as to deserve the term revolutionary. 
This Bulletin must prove absorbingly interesting to anyone who has 
Never seen our machine in operation. 

Ten other bulletins are to follow—each taking up some new and 
improved machine for the paper trade. 


A handsome heavy Binder for the series has been made. 


We wish to send to you the Binder and the Bulletins now ready, and 
we wish to put your name on our list to receive the other bulletins. 
lf you would care to have them, please send your name to 


and Brass Works 
York, U. S. A. 
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CLEANLINESS 


i essential in the manufacture of paper as in other lines. Clean white paper 

and dirty black smoke do not combine to advantage, and it is up to you, Mr. 
Paper Maker, to eliminate the smoke. You can do it economically and efficiently 
with THE MURPHY AUTOMATIC SMOKELESS FURNACE, as is amply 


proven by the fact that paper and pulp mills have more of them in use than all 
other stokers combined. 
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Murphy Automatic Smokeless Furnace applied to 7,000 horse power water tube boilers at West Virginia Pulp and 
Paper Co., Piedmont, West Virginia. 


You can burn a cheap grade of coal or slack in the MURPHY FURNACE and get the same 
results usually obtained from the best grades. It makes a clean, continuous fire with perfect com- 
bustion ; both removal of ash and process of feeding are done automatically. This greatly reduces 
the labor and cost and does away with the necessity of opening the fire doors, thus adding 
materially to the effectiveness of the fire. 


THE MURPHY FURNACE can be installed under any type of fire tube or water tube boiler, 
and ample capacity is always allowed to run the boiler at 50 per cent. or more above its rating. 
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the very weak financial condition of the United Box Board and 
Paper Company during the first two years of its existence 
it had full control of the price of box board in this country, and 
such contract with the leading 
and consumers of box board that its position was unassailable 
by the independent mills. In December, 1903, the United was 
in very great need of financial aid, and the independent mills 
under the leadership of M. R. Williams, W. J. Alford, O. S 
Jacobs and others well known in the trade, learned that O. C 
Barber would furnish the needed financial assistance for the 


maintained relations dealers 


United if he could be assured that the same selling policy as 
followed by the United could be made to include the independ- 
ent product being manufactured and sold by the independent 
mills. After several months’ negotiations a New Jersey cor 
poration was formed, known as the Paper Products Company; 
contracts were made by it with all of the independent mills, as 
well as with the United, to sell as exclusive agents the entire 
box board production of the country. 
ment of the 


The entire sales depart 
transferred to the Paper Products 
Company, and the manager of sales for the United was made 
the manager of sales for the Paper Products Company. De 
velopments during the next six months proved that the inde 
pendent mills which controlled the financial policy of the 
United as well as the operation of the Paper Products Com- 
pany desired more the destruction of the United’s sales policy 
and to discredit its sales manager than they did to adopt its 
sales policy. 


United was 


The forces in control summarily discharged the sales man 
ager within four months. They cancelled and destroyed the 
contract control of the market, but they did not have anything 
to take their place. The result was that the Paper Products 
Company ended its existence in less than a year from the time 
of its organization, leaving the market in a chaotic condition. 
This continued until 1906, when J. H. Parks, of Thirty-fourth 
street and Fifth avenue, New York, succeeded in organizing a 
paper board association, through which organization the box 
board market has been controlled ever since. 

I am quite sure that it would not be policy for me in writing 
this little article, or for you, Mr. Editor, in publishing it, to 
say anything further about the Paper Board 
Everybody knows it is a secret organization. I 


Association. 
am not sup- 
posed to be in the secrets, and I am sure you are not, and until 
the officers of the Paper Board Association wish to take us 
and the_ public into their confidence we will all have to guess 





Friend Paper Company Receivership to End Soon. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.) 

Dayton, Ohio, February 3, 1908.—The Union Sulphur Company, 
which was one of the three creditors which petitioned to have the 
Friend Paper Company, of West Carrollton, thrown into bank- 
ruptcy, has given notice that it has withdrawn from the pro- 
ceedings. This action is said to be preliminary to an agreement 
between the Friend Company and its creditors, by which it is 
expected the company will be restored to full control of the plant 
in the course of a short time. It is known that plans are being 
carried out for meeting its obligations without further reliance 
on the courts. 

It was stated by Attorney Kramer, who represented creditors, 
that the affairs of the paper company, which was recently forced 
into receivership, will be adjusted. Mr. Kramer, who repre- 
sented ‘the firms which sought to place the firm in bankruptcy, ex- 
plained in court that such a movement was in progress; that it 
was probable the company would be reorganized and then given 
over to the creditors to run. His request that the bankruptcy 
hearing be carried over until next term of court was granted 
In fact this means that the proceeding is already dead. 

The Friend Paper Company is now in charge of W. W. Sun- 
derland and is making satisfactory progress. M. V. 


SPECIALTIES, A PRODUCT OF THE ERA. 


The New Demand Made on the Manufacturer for Papers for 


Special Needs Has Developed a Distinct and Profitable 
Branch of the Industry——The Many Uses of Such Papers. 


By Ratpo M 


During the past ten years there has developed (in addition to the 


SNELI 


regular branches of the paper industry) a large and continually 


increasing business, known as the “specialty trade.” 
In the past, and often even now, mills running standard grades 
refer to specialties as sizes, weights 


and colors not carried in stock or 


known to the trade as standard 


\side 
this 


from these, the subject of 


article represents the many 
tech 


for there 


papers for special purposes, 


nical as well as artistic, 


is not an industry or art where 


paper has not played an important 


part, and every new step of prog 


ress in this world of continual im 


provement makes new demands 


on the paper trade, which ar 


promptly supplied in the way of 


papers having special qualities 


The demand for some of thes 


specialties has grown to such pro 





portions as to make their manufac 
ture large and distinctive branches 
of the trade. This may be said of the cover papers, roofing felts, 
parchments and waxed papers 

In enumerating the many other important specialty papers we 
find that the very clothes we wear are made to fit better and retain 
their shape by the use of a specially made paper for this purpose 
Another paper produced from certain fibre is slit in strips and 
The 


same paper is also woven into carpets and mats of a durability and 


spun into tying twine and even heavier cordage and rope 


design other fibre mattings now on the 


market. 


superior to the many 

An ever increasing demand for something new in wall hangings 
has resulted in some of the most artistic effects, and many new 
fibres have been introduced by the paper maker to meet this par 
ticular demand. Modern building methods call for damp;proof as 
well as other special properties in paper, and fireproof paper board 
for paneling and other finishings is taking the place of 
work 


wood 


Germ-proof resilient carpet lining paper has become a 


necessity; moth-proof paper wrappers and bags are the best known 
protection for woolens and furs, and non-inflammable crepe papers 
are replacing all other methods of decorating halls and other public 
places as well as store windows, reducing greatly as it does the 
danger from fire. 

The foodstuffs as other 


modities in individual packages has resulted in innumerable calls 


demand for well as drugs and com 


upon the trade for all kinds of qualities in paper peculiar to the 


goods to be protected. There are damp-proof, sun-proof, greas« 


proof, chemically pure papers; also papers colored or treated to 
The 
need of railroads and banking interests for a protective paper has 
been fully met by the paper maker in a special sheet, which strik- 
ingly discloses any attempt to erase chemically or with a knife. 
Hard fibreware for tool handles, electrical goods, etc., is 
up from 


produce or as a protection against different chemical actions 


built 


sheets of paper made to requirements most exacting 


The electrical manufacturers have continually new problems in in 


sulating, and specialties in paper have been made almost uni 


versally to meet these demands. The success of sticky as well as 


poison fly paper has been made possible by the production of a 
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paper with special qualities peculiar to these products. The 
manufacturers of cameras and photographic supplies have many 
special requirements in plate wrappers, absorbent papers, etc., and 
in film wrappers alone they ,.use hundreds of tons annually. <A 
paper, non-shrinking and non-curling, is produced in large quan 
tities for self-playing attachments to pianos and organs. 

There is at present a demand for about 1,000 tons a year of a 
special paper which has been developed for the seed growers, 
whose requirements are very exacting, in a sheet that fully pro- 
tects the as works properly in the delicate machines 
that make and fill the packages. Manufacturers of shoes use sev- 
eral thousand tons a year of special boards in counters, in inner 
soles and other parts of certain grades of footwear. Anti-tarnish 
papers are made to meet many different requirements peculiar to the 
various wares they are to wrap and preserve, such as finished steel, 
and silverware. The manufacturers of cartridges demand 
in large quantities a special paper with thin edges from which 
paper shells are rolled, as well as papers of special qualities for 


seed as well 


brass 


wadding paper and wrappers. 

The constantly increasing price of lumber has made possible the 
use of paper boards for packing cases, which for many kinds of 
goods is superior to the wooden article. The demands on the box 
makers by the jewelers, confectioners, stationers and men in other 
trades for fancy boxes and cases have resulted in the most artistic 
effects in coating and embossing, made possible only through the pro- 
duction of a special paper for this work. Manufacturers of needles 
use in surprisingly large quantities a peculiar black paper, suitable 
for the protection of their wares as well as for the successful 
working of the machine that makes them up in packages. 

Within the past year bedclothing has been produced in paper, 
which, while not apt to take the place of textiles entirely, fills a 
long-felt want for an inexpensive article that can be used and 
when soiled thrown away. Such articles are especially convenient 
as well as comfortable in camping out. 

There is not a trade that does not make special demands on the 
paper maker, and the results are too numerous to mention. The 
paper pail, pie plates, butter dishes, oyster pails and ice cream 
boxes are a few familiar examples, and every day adds more 
articles to this list, such as bottles, corks, barrels and casks, belt- 
ings, violin bridges, etc. and paper in specialty form is made 
more and more to take the place of the textiles, lumber, leather, 
also of metals and other materials. 

Paper mills are now better equipped and a “new school” of 
paper makers has resulted, for old methods and formulas cannot 
be followed in producing specialties, as some of the requirements 
are produced only by means contrary to what has been generally 
accepted as good paper making. Makers of specialties must have a 
knowledge of fibre structure and their peculiarities, as well as of 
chemistry, for experimenting should be carried on in the laboratory, 
where the future results on a large scale must be accurately fore 
told. To make these tests more practical many mills have lately 
installed miniature paper making machinery of a few pounds 
capacity, which are a valuable aid in this work. Through these 
improvements and the knowledge and experience gained in the 
past few years the specialty trade has become profitable, and many 
new and important productions in paper may be expected in the 
near future. 


An Important Labor Union Decision. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Dayton, Ohio, February 3, 1908—Judge Thompson on Satur 
day handed down a decision in the case of the Typothete against 
the International Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Union of North 
America, in which he states that the union committee did not have 
the power to bind the union by the agreement entered into with 
the committee from the Typothete. The latter was granted a tem- 
porary injunction some time ago and sought a permanent order, 
which was denied. M. V. 
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OUR NEGLECT OF THE FOREIGN MARKETS. 


The Export Trade Is an Anchor to Windward Which Has Many 
Advantages—Supplying Foreign Consumers a Profitable Branch 
of the Paper Trade—Necessities of the Business Enumerated. 





By Louis CHABLE 


When the business element of the United States of America feels 
in a boastful mood it talks loudly of its balance of trade and its 
large increase in export of manufactured products. On the other 
hand, politicians whose horizon is limited by their own petty 
sphere of action, and unreasoning peo- 
ple find fault with these exports, claim- 
ing that the home consumer is penal- 
ized by higher prices for commodities 
in order to average the price of prod- 
ucts sold at a As a 
matter of trade is a 


sacrifice abroad. 
fact an export 
nation. It is lit 
the water” 
transmuted 


necessity for every 
erally “bread cast 
which back 
gold, as proved to be the case in the 
able to 
dollars of 


than 


upon 
comes mto 
panic when we 
hundred 


recent were 
million 


within 


draw one 


gold from abroad less 


two months against exports of bread 
stuffs and manufactured products 
The 


an anchor to 


exports of manufactures prove 


windward in stress of 


They likewise en- 





weather at home. 


able the manufacturer to distribute his cost of administration over 


a greater amount of product; were it not for his producing this 
large tonnage, part of which he sells abroad, the cost of the re 
mainder to the manufacturer would be greater, his selling price at 
higher and he would employ a smaller 


home would have to be 


number of men. 
In former days the manufacturer almost wholly neglected the 


foreign trade, which demands special equipment, and sold abroad 
only when the home demand was slack; let 4 scarcity of the product 
be felt, he would often divert his manufactures from foreign into 
home channels, disappoint his erstwhile customer abroad and leave 
him to secure supplies elsewhere as best he may. Hence the repu- 
tation that “the American neither understands nor appreciates the 
foreign trade, and it is dangerous to deal with him.” If his trade 
was done through commission houses, unless the latter were actu 
ally the manufacturer’s agent, only such business came to America 
as was actually brought to the commission agent. There was no 
aggressive policy and certainly no defined policy. 

Today, not only large contracts are made between the con- 
sumer abroad and the manufacturer in this country, but they are 
sought—the trade is catered to, and in time of most urgent demand 
at home the manufacturer feels his sense of obligation abroad just 
as keenly as that to his home customer and often purchases in 
other markets and at considerable penalty to himself the supplies 
which he has sold abroad, so that he may relieve the strain on the 
home market and fill all his obligations. Such at least has been 
the history of the exports of paper from the United States. 

The assertion has often been made that manufactures from the 
United States which are sold abroad in a fair and competitive mar- 
ket, free from any of the artificial restraints imposed by protective 
duties, bring a smaller price than does the same product in the 
home market. While such a statement may be true about other 
goods, it does not hold in the case of the paper industry of the 
United States. The net returns of the export trade in the news 
paper branch of the industry have been equal for the last ten vears 
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to the net returns obtained at home, and this condition is due 
largely to the following causes: 

First—The manufacturer has been able to convince the foreign 
customer of his willingness and ability to keep him supplied at all 
times. 

Second—The news paper supplied by American manufacturers 
has been superior in quality to the paper manufactured in Scandi- 
navia, Germany, and elsewhere, and this superiority has been ap- 
preciated in all countries in which the typographical art has made 
progress, and where fast-running rotary presses have supplanted 
the old-time printing apparatus. 

There are many countries in Europe that would be glad to deal 
with the United States for news were it not for heavy duties on 
imports, much heavier than the tariff on news paper in the United 
States, and who prefer our product to that of their own mills, 
which they consider inferior. 

The only criticism that is still made is that the packing of the 
paper is not equal to that of our competitors abroad, or that when 


we do pack as they do, we make an exorbitant charge therefor. 
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A ComMpaRISON oF BritisH AND AMERICAN Exports oF PAPER. 


The latter imputation is correct, but is readily explained by the 
much higher cost of labor in this country. 

In view of this preference by the publisher abroad for the prod- 
uct of our mills we have been able at all times to secure for our 
news paper an advance over the price quoted by our competitors. 

In the case of one large manufacturer of news paper a special 
effort was made about eight years ago to secure an export trade. 
The first year the work resulted in shipments amounting to only 
twenty-five tons per day or a total of seven thousand five hundred 
tons for the year. This tonnage grew little by little, and as con- 
fidence in the American exporter was restored and his product 
appreciated, it amounted last year to fifty thousand tons. This 
same manufacturer being beset by a large home demand which 
could not be supplied from a production reduced by drought, lack 
of wood, etc., purchased in other countries, at a sacrifice of many 
thousands of dollars (due to a sudden rise in the market), over 
one-half of the export tonnage contracted for—yet we are accused 
of shipping paper abroad in order to create a scarcity at home. 


In the case of the company referred to, the exports amount to 
over one hundred and fifty tons per day, the product of a good 
sized mill, which could not and would not be run were it not that 
customers have been found for its output. Will our critics of the 
export trade reflect one moment over the loss which would be 
entailed to labor and to everyone in this country if in every in- 
dustry mills were shut down that produce one hundred and fifty 
tons per day of a commodity. As well find fault with the farmer 
for cultivating too great an area of land, for fattening too great 
a number of cattle, or with the earth for being too fertile! 

Few countries are capable of manufacturing news paper profit- 
ably. Scandinavia, Finland, Canada, and the United States are the 
only ones owning the two principal requisites for making news 
profitably, viz: woodlands of the proper kind and large water pow- 
ers. Other countries which manufacture news for home consump- 
tion are all importers of the raw material, in the shape of either 
wood or wood pulp and their ability to manufacture within their 
home precincts depends solely upon high protective tariffs like that 
of Germany (65 cents per 100 pounds), or France ($1.10 per 100 
pounds), which enable them to secure high prices at home. At best 
the paper used for printing dailies in any of those countries, while 
higher priced than the paper used by our publications here, is as a 
rule not of a class which our publishers would accept. The evi- 
dence of this inferiority lies in the fact that in Great Britain, an 
absolutely free and competitive market, the American product al- 
ways commands an advance of from 7% per cent. to Io per cent 
over the Scandinavian product 

Such a condition might well be taken into considetation by those 
who believe that the abolishment of the tariff on news paper would 
bring about an era of cheaper news in the States; it doubtless would 
give us “cheaper” news, but not in the sense wanted by publishers 
here—and I dare predict that for every ton of the limited product 
of Scandinavia brought into the country and now consumed by Great 
Britain, a ton of our better quality would be bought at our price 
by the British publisher. 

The only danger in the paper industry of the States as far as 
lies in Canada. 
There the manufacturer employing American methods, American 


profitable continuance of operations is concerned 


labor and using cheaper wood than can be found in the States; 
protected moreover by railroad rates which, unlike those in the 
States, are not “regulated” by everyone in authority, would be 
able to undersell the American manufacturer, with all the economic 
detriments which this would involve to the United States. Our 
neighbors in the North would not be slow in taking advantage of 
the situation and in forcing our industry across the border by pro- 
hibiting the export of their wood or of their wood pulp. 

But this is not a plea for the retention of the tariff. On the 
contrary, every export man is a free trader at heart and would like 
to see free trade conditions which would mean a fair field for all, 
no favors and the “survival of the fittest.” The paper industry 
will need no tariff on imports the day tariffs shall be abolished 
in all countries. But even until the arrival of this millennium let 
us do all our best to continue selling as much as possible abroad 
and to increase the balance of trade in our favor, which looks so 
attractive at the bottom of the accounts of our exchanges with the 
world. 


THE RAG TRADE SURVIVES. 
Notwithstanding the General Use of Wood Stock and the Numer- 


ous Consolidations the Business of the Rag Dealer Continues. 


By Henry ATrersury. 

In spite of combinations and trusts, and of the many changes in 
the paper business during the past ten years, the rag trade has 
pursued the even tenor of its way, apparently calm and unruffled. 
The haunting fear that in time the Ogre—Wood Pulp—would 
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Valley Iron Works Co., 

Appleton, Wis. 
Gentlemen: - 

Your letter of Sept. 24th received and contents noted, 
Referring to the beating engines you furnished us, wish to say 
that it is with pleasure we state that they are working to our 
entire satisfaction, and further the writer will say that they 
are the most rigid and best beaters he ever used in the manu- 
facture of roofing felts. We also note the York Felt & Paper 
Co., after their general manager, Mr. C, F, Black, visited our 
mill and seeing your beaters, placed his order with you for 
fourteen. 

In a short time we will be in the market for several 
more and will be glad to take the matter up with your Mr, Peterson, 

Very truly yours, 

O,R,E. GENERAL ROOE 


sy(/_/ 
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Appleton, Wis., U.S.A. 


OUR LINE OF PAPER, PULP anp SULPHITE MILL MACHINERY IS COMPLETE 
WRITE US 


STEAM FEED PULP WOOD CUT-OFF SAW. CAPACITY. 100 CORDS 10 HOURS. 


VALLEY IRON WORKS CO, APPLETON, wis. 
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PANZL’S PATENTED LINING COMPOSITION | 


is the SAFEST and BEST material for 


LINING OF SULPHITE PULP DIGESTERS 
and Acid Reclaiming Tanks 
PANZL LININGS ARE THE SAFEST AND MOST DURABLE 
| 


They are acid-proof and practically indestructible 


‘“ The digesters wert used continuously from the day the lining was installed (over 
four years then), and the composition and the bricks seem to have formed one solid mass. 
They show no wear and the lining does not crack or leak the least. We are highly 
satisfied,”’ (From a testimonial on Panzl’s Lining.) 

*’ On account of the nature of the material entering into the Panzl Lining, it pro- 
duces a really acid-proof and practically indestructible lining.”’ 

° (From testimony of Dr. H. Endemann, Chemical Expert. ) 

*’ The prominent feature of the Panzl Lining Composition is the production of the 
mono-calcium silicate, the acid-proof substance, that is the main feature of the Panzl 
invention.”’ (From the testimony of Dr. J]. Wm. Beatty, 

Chemical Expert for the adverse party.) 

“In the first digester, lined with Panzl composition, we made a continuous run of 
1,120 cooks and no crack was found in the lining in all this time. The lining showed no 
wear by this long use, so we had the two others relined the same way.” 

““The digesters have now been in use over five years continuously. I have not yet 
had any trouble whatever with the lining, and am firmly convinced that the digesters 
lined by Mr. Panzl here are the best lined that I have ever seen.”’ 

(From the testimony of a practical mill man. ) 


By installing the Panzl Lining in your digesters you will get the very 
best, safest and the most practical lining on the market; and you will also 
increase the capacity of your digesters, because the Panzl Lining can be 
made considerably thinner than any other lining. 


The patents for the composition and of construction of Panzl Linings HAVE 
BEEN ADJUDICATED TO BE VALID IN LAW and wholly independent of all 


prior patents relating to linings of digesters. 


For information and estimates address 


PANZL DIGESTER LINING CO. 


20 Nassau Street NEW YORK, N.Y. 
a —_— —_———l 
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masticate rags has disappeared, while reports of commissions and 
scientists, telling us that the rapid disappearance of our forests 
is working irreparable injury, have put the old fellow on the 
defensive, and we are now quietly watching the battle, confident that 
the record of one thousand years’ use of rags in paper making will 
not be disturbed during this generation 
Our business has not been so attractive 
that many new houses have entered it; 
neither has it been so poor as to be a 
cause of mourning to creditors or fat 
fees to the bankruptcy court 

During the past ten years death has 
visited the trade to some extent. Gen 
ial Sam, Train is no longer with us; 
John Philadelphia, _r¢ 
spected so highly by his associates, has 
joined the 
John Dupree, after years of suffering, 
With these ex 


Simmons, of 


innumerable throng; and 


has found rest at last. 
ceptions those who ten years ago were 
still with 


active in the business are 


us 





The formation of the International 
Paper Company in January, 1808, 
did not affect us very much, as of the mills purchased by them 
the only ones using rags to any extent were those of the Russells. 
When in 1899 the Union Bag and Paper Company came into exist 
ence and discontinued the use of bagging at several of the mills 
which before had been large consumers, some trepidation ensued 
in the business; but the formation of the United Box Board and 
Paper Company in 1892, with its avowed policy of purchasing only 
from first hands, in pursuance of which it opened a warehouse 
in New York, caused considerable anxiety to the dealer. Fortu- 
nately a trial of several months convinced the United people that 
it was to their interest to purchase from responsible parties in 
larger quantities on contract. Its warehouse was closed, and since 
then the dealers’ relations with the company have been most pleas- 
ant. I might trace from this a moral, based upon the shoemaker 
sticking to his last, but I desist. While the abandonment of the 
company’s works at Shelton, Conn., as well as the closing of some 
small mills by the United people, lessened for a time the demand 
for certain kinds of stock, the increased output of paper, but the 
erection of Mctwan’s and other large plants soon overcame this 

The incorporation of the American Writing Paper Company, 
however, in 1899, caused considerable change to the dealer. Firstly, 
his traveling expenses were reduced, for whereas before he could not 
visit his customers in Holyoke in less than three or four days, he 
was now able to get through in as many hours, and oftentimes, when 
trade was in its present condition, in almost as many minutes. 
Then, the wear and tear on shoes and temper was great, when from 
mill to mill he lugged his samples under the blazing sun or through 
the blinding snow, while now he rides comfortably but inexpensively 
on the trolley. Our Mr. Pfahler 


assistant, Mr. Houghtaling, are always pleasant, and one comes 


calls upon courteous and his 


away with a light heart even if he has also a light order book. 
But we old fellows cannot forget our pleasant visits to Mr. Taft— 
sO quiet and gentlemanly that to complain or reject appeared to 
cause him more suffering than it did the offender, who when leaving 
would be advised in so fatherly a way by Mr. Page that trouble 
was pleasant under such conditions. And then Gill 
realize when looking at the dignified president of the Holyoke Bank 
that he dared to 
shipping such stock, while Moses Newton sat by and occasionally 
And dear Dudley, and Syms, 


one can hardly 
“sass back” when toldof his unscrupulousness in 


joined in with his hearty “Ha, ha!” 
and Charley Southworth, and Roger Fairfield—oh, we miss them 
all, and is it to be wondered that we sometimes wish to “take one 
look behind.” 
space is valuable and I must desist. 


Reminiscing of these good old times is pleasant, but 
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In 1905 the larger New York dealers and importers realized the 
of getting together and reforming some abuses in the 
The 
idea was favorably received and a strong and vigorous organization 
Philadelphia, not to be behind her larger sister, 
We hope to 


future, 


necessity 
trade, one of the greatest being non-uniformity in grading 
was the result. 


followed suit, and now Boston is coming into line. 
the 


so eager to adopt 


welcome Chicago, St. Louis and other cities in near 
although, mirabile dictu, these cities, usually 
progressive measures, have apparently failed to realize the advan 
tages of harmony, and have thus delayed the formation of that 
national organization which we hope in time to effect. The work 
of the New York and Philadelphia associations has been most ex 
cellent lare« 


The railroads realize that they are dealing with a 


industry instead of individuals. The few manufacturers and many 
small dealers whose methods have in the past caused sorrow to the 
shipper have been brought to see the error of their ways; and, best 


of all, a spirit of friendliness and brotherhood, absent before, has 
been brought into the business, and the monthly meetings are more 
like reunions than dry business meetings of those whose rivalry is 
so strong that heretofore they might almost have been considered 
Che good work is not all accomplished, but one abus¢ 


settled 


enemies 
after another is receiving attention, and in time all will be 
satisfactorily 

In spite of present conditions we are hopeful that our thousand 
vears’ record will not be spoiled during the next few years, but that 
the fiftieth anniversary of THE JoURNAL will see us “still im the 
ring.” 

Within two years we have had rumors of export duties on rags 
from Germany and France, but they were unfounded, and there is 


little if any prospect of change in this respect 
THE THIRD DECADE OF THE A. P. & P. A. 
A Brief Outline Sketch of the National Organization of the Manu- 





facturers—It Has Grown in Prestige and Usefulness. 
By Cuester W. LyMaAn 
At the suggestion of THe Paper TrApE JourNAL in 1897 th 
writer prepared an historical sketch of the national organization 
of the paper manutacturers trom its 


origin in 1878. This was published in 


the Twenty-fifth Anniversary Numbet 


of THe Parer TrApeE JouRNAL in 1897 
It is now proposed to tell the story 
briefly of the last ten vears—the third 
decade of our organization 

The regular meetings of the associa 


tion have all been held in February at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
Chere was oné summer meeting at Ni 
agara Falls in 1901 during the prog 
ress of the Pan-American Exposition 
Meetings up to and including that of 
1902 occupied two days each. Sines 
that time the proceedings have occu 
pied but 

The 


ciation is shown by the following stat 


a single day, 





numerical growth of the asso 


ment of membership at the time of each convention, according to 
the reports of the various secretaries 


1898. .. 245 1901 <a uke One 1904 348 
ad cians 270 1902 ai aie ee 1905 355 
1900 295 1903 ican SO 1906 a 278 
FOF a eneec coccesacs : ; 96 active, 234 associat 


The drop in 1906 was doubtless due to the shaking out of mem 


bers who for one cause or another were not in good standing 


The membership in 1907 reflects the change made in the constitu- 


tion, which was revised that year, and provided that the active 
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WATERBURY 


Felts and Jackets 


Made by 


H, Waterbury € Sons Company 
ORISKANY : NEW YORK 


H. C. CLARK & SON MACHINE CO, ass. 


Correspondence 
Solicited 


We have 
_heard OF 


you. 


Let us 
hear 
FROM 


you. 





Manufacturers of Paper Mill Machinery 


Machine and Sheet Calenders, Shafting, Pulleys, Gearing, Dryers with Improved Packing Boxes. 

Revolving Paper Cutters, Stuff and Fan Pumps, Wet Machines, 

Rag Cutters, Engine Roll Bars and Bed Plates, Gun Metal and Rubber Rolls, 

Cylinder Paper Machines, Cylinder Molds, Rolls Reground, 

Washing and Beating Engines, Marshall Drives, Plans for Installing Machinery, 

Chilled Iron and Paper Calenders, Slitters and Rewinders, Special Machines Designed to Order. 
Reels, 
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members should consist only of manufacturing companies instead 
of individuals. 

In 1898 and 1899 the officers made a distinct departure from 
previous meetings by having addresses on subjects of interest to 
the paper industry made by the 


most authorities 


The meeting of the former year was devoted principally 


distinguished 
available. 
to the subject of Forestry, then a practically new science in this 
Papers were read in person by Professor Fernow, Chief 
of the United States Forestry Service; 


country. 
by Gifford Pinchot, who 
Professor Austin Cary, 
Harvard University. President 
Chisholm, in his annual report, laid stress upon the importance 
of conservative management of the forest, and resolutions favoring 
the adoption of scientific forestry methods by the paper industry 


succeeded him in that position, and by 


now Professor of Forestry at 


were passed. At several meetings subsequently similar resolutions 
were passed in the hope of still further interesting pulp makers in 
the preservation of the forest. It is very gratifying, in view of 
present conditions, to see that the movement initiated so long ago 
has resulted in the paper manufacturers becoming the most con 
servative class of timberland owners and operators. 

At the meeting in 1898 other resolutions were passed favoring 
a National Bank, a Department of Commerce and Industry in the 
United States Government, which has since been created; favoring 
the gold 
facilities, 
in the 


mail 
Division 


Nicaraguan Canal, the increase of 


foreign; 


standard, the 


domestic and establishing a Dealers’ 


association, and favoring the gathering of trade statistics 
and the establishment of headquarters. 

In 1899 the principal topic covered by the addresses was Water 
Storage, papers being read by several of the most eminent hy- 
draulic engineers in this country and Europe. Steps were taken 
to start a fund for the relief of Mr. Jordan, inventor of the Jordan 
engine, and material assistance was rendered him in his declining 
years. Committees on legislation and on statistics were appointed, 
and a committee on prizes for the best invention and the best 
essay relating to the paper industry. At this meeting Mr. Hadley, 
now president of Yale University, read a paper on industrial com- 
binations. Other resolutions were passed relating to various mat- 
ters of national importance. 

In the two following years, 1900 and 1901, under the presidency 
of the late ex-Governor Cheney of New Hampshire, the presenta 
tion of papers was dispensed with and the meetings were devoted 


to informal discussion of subjects immediately relating to the asso 
ciation and the industry. There was no award of prizes for in- 
ventions or essays, as the competition did not develop any par 
ticularly results. 
The 
were combined in one 


meritorious 
therefore dropped. 


The plan of offering prizes was 
wood pulp and chemical fibre divisions 
Among the subjects covered by resolutions 
during the administration of Mr. Cheney were Sound Currency 
and Government Aid in Fostering Trade with the Orient 

Arthur C. Hastings presided over the destinies of the association 
during the two following years, and carried through successfully 
a midsummer meeting at Niagara Falls. The regular meetings 
were devoted to business discussions, and the topics covered are 
indicated by the resolutions which were passed, viz.: Indorsing 
the movement for a Census Bureau; 
favoring the establishment of association headquarters, and provid- 
ing that hereafter business meetings should be confined to one day. 
At the instigation of Wellington Smith a tissue paper division was 
created, 


permanent Government 


The meetings of 1904 and 1905, under the leadership of George 
W. Knowlton, were marked by interesting discussions of the labor 
situation and other timely topics. Resolutions were passed favor- 
ing the organization of employers, the adoption of measures to 
prevent forest fires, to encourage water storage, and approving 
the movement for a national forest preserve in the White Moun- 
tains. A committee was appointed to consider the appointment of 
an official chemist. 
tariff. 


A vote was passed opposing any change in the 
At the meeting in 1905 Messrs. Rantoul, Barnes and Ly- 
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man were appointed a committee to take up the question of estab- 
lishing headquarters for the association. This committee, in con- 
junction with the executive council, formulated a plan which was 
took 


At the request of 


at once carried out, and shortly afterward the association 
possession of the room which it now occupies. 
the president this committee also co-operated in drafting a revision 
of the constitution which provided for a change in the plan of 
membership. This revision was ratified at the annual meeting in 
1906, at which meeting also the committee on the appoimtment ot 
an official chemist reported favorably on the proposition and nomi- 
nated Dr. A, 


firmed. 


D. Little, whose appointment was afterward con 
1906 dealt with the 
subjects of forestry and the creation of a chair of practical lum- 
bering at Yale, and standardizing specifications for the manufacture 


The principal resolutions passed in 


and sale of paper. 
[he proceedings at the last meeting, in 1907, are still fresh in 
Further action was taken on the subjects of water storage, 
and the prevention of fires, and trade specifications, as 
The meetings in 1906 
and 1907 reflected much credit upon the president, Mr. Caldwell, 
and owing to the radical changes accomplished during his admin- 


mind, 
forestry 
applying to the book division, were adopted. 


istration it may be looked upon as marking a new era in the life 
of the association. 

The secretaries during the period under consideration have been: 

1898-1809—Chester W. Lyman. 

1900-1901—C. W. Rantoul, Jr. 

1902-1903—J. Sanford Barnes, Jr. 

1904-1905—Arthur E, Wright. 

1906-1907—Adam K, Luke. 

1908—Louis Chable. 

The annual reports of the division vice presidents have been uni- 
formly carefully prepared, and if collated would form a valuable 
epitome of the history of the paper industry. 

In this brief sketch it is impossible to cover all the work per- 
the association through its behalf of the 
Mention may be made of only a few more salient 


formed by officers on 
whole industry 
matters, such as the successful protest against the removal of the 
tariff on paper and pulp by reciprocity with Canada, resistance to 
the repeated attempts to accomplish the same object by direct 
legislation, national 
have 


securing more adequate recognition in the 


census, etc. Suffice it to say the officers of the association 
been always on th ealert to guard the interests, not only of mem- 
bers of the association, but of the industry as a whole 

The principal social feature of the association, the annual ban- 
quet, has thrived beyond all aspirations. At Saratoga, in days 
gone by, an attendance of too at a dinner was the normal gather- 
1898 at the Waldorf 


dinner (1907) the 


ing; at the dinner in 
present; at the last 
nearly 800, in spite of an increase in the price of tickets and re- 
strictions in issuing them. It is doubtful whether any so called 


trade function of the sort exceeds in number or excels in tone the 
annual banquet of our association. 


Astoria there were 351 


number had swelled to 


Taken altogether the association is gaining in prestige and ef- 


fectiveness. A little more optimism and readiness to co-operate 
on the part of members would make the work of the officers still 
more effective. 

The association is now thirty years old and bids fair to grow to 
a venerable age. 


Jean Freese Adds Screens to His List. 
Jean Freese, 132 Nassau street, New 
nickel plates 
ground wood mills, in all States east of 
The plates are guaranteed by the 


York, is now prepared to 


sell brass and bronze screen and also valves for 


Michigan and Indiana 
makers to cent 
longer than any other make on the market, and testimonials seem 


to bear this out. 


last 20 per 


In some places the plates have been in use for 
eighteen months without having yet been taken out for recutting 
They are especially adapted for use in sulphite mills 
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The Tyler Wires have extraordinarily long life and produce a large tonnage 
of paper. 

Shipments of cylinder faces and washer wires are facilitated by carrying a 
large stock in the standard meshes. 

The Tyler Double Crimped Wire Cloth is made in all meshes and from iron, 
steel, brass, copper or bronze wire. 

Write Dept. ‘‘M” for an interesting catalogue book with complete technical 
information of the various woven wire products of ‘‘The Tyler’ manufacture, 
which will be sent free of all expense. 


THE W. S. TYLER COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Although Wood Is the Chief Raw Material But Little Attention 
Has Been Given to the Question of Strict Economy in Pre- 
paring It—The Wood Room Engineer a Specialist. 


By Georce D. RytHer. 


The paper industry has made such rapid strides in the last few 
years and the enormous market, with its consequent demand for 
rapid and economical production along all lines, has created a keen 

study of the necessary mechanism and 
conditions in all its branches. 

Until 
mount 


recently, however, the 
feature has 
mill 


para- 


been paper and 


pulp machinery, and for many 
years the wood room has been sadly 
neglected. It seems strange, too, as 
pulp is the prime factor, but wood was 
cheap and plentiful, and very little at- 
tention was given to the question of 

The 
and a 
The paper 


strict economy in preparing it. 
wood room has been the last 


minor consideration. and 
pulp mills received ample thought and 
attention, but the wood room was as- 
signed to any little unoccupied corner 
that for other pur- 
p without much regard for con- 


ditions 


was not needed 
convenience, and as a con 
‘diculous cost. 

In 1906 the consumption of pulp wood was 3,661,176 cords. The 
greater part of this went through the wood room. Today this 
branch of paper making is recognized as a question of great im- 
portance, and is receiving as much if not more attention than 
any other part of the mill equipment, and well it may, for in 
many cases it is the keynote of the situation 

About twenty-two years ago the writer had occasion to build a 
machine for cross sawing 114 inch sections from spruce logs, to be 
broken up for the manufacture of sulphite pulp. This was a slow 
process for chips. 


sequence wood has been prepared at a 


The demands of the business called for some- 
thing better, and the chipper appeared. It spoiled the saw trade 
along that line, but it was a good introduction to the wood room 
in its crude condition, and it has been very interesting to observe 
the improvements and growth from that time. 

It was a common sight not many years ago to see from fifteen 
to twenty men taking logs from the pond and cutting up fifty 
cords in ten hours into 2-foot lengths, ready for the barkers 
Main strength, ignorance, hand-feed saws and axes comprised the 
equipment. All surplus brain energy was given over to the ma- 
Now the many perplexing questions of the wood 
room are threshed out in the engineer's office, and are given much 
time and study, with very gratifying results. 

The wood room engineer is a specialist of equal rank with the 
mill engineer, and he has much to know if he understands his 
business. Theory, in the preparation of wood for pulp making, 
has had uphill work. Unusual and unlooked for conditions con- 
stantly present themselves, and these have to be worked out by 
actual and hard experience, which fact probably accounts for the 
long delay in developing this part of the paper industry. As the 
volume of business increased there was a proportionate demand 
for a better class of machinery and better methods, but the nature 
of the work made progress slow and experimental. 

The attempt to prepare wood automatically seems to be blocked 
at every turn. One log is large, the next one is small; some are 
straight, while others have rainbow curves. Large knots, irregular 
shapes and many other features of this nature render it impossible 


chine room. 
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to design any kind of apparatus that will meet all these conditions 
successfully. The pulp wood sawyer requires more skill and in 
genuity to get around these turns than is ever exercised in the 
machine room. 

Now just a word about labor in the wood room. When the wood 
was handled and prepared by hand it required so little skill and 
so much help that necessarily the wood room was filled with the 
lowest price labor. 
this class of help predominates today in a majority of cases. 


It seems hard to get away from this idea, for 
There 
are few places in the up-to-date wood room where common labor 
and the fact that this skill is not 
supplied is the cause of a large proportion of the trouble and ex 


without some skill is required; 
pense in preparing wood. If the mill men would give this some 
consideration, get good men, educate them to perform these various 
operations, and pay adequate wages for this specific work, the 
results would be a surprise. The machinery cannot do the work 
alone, and it takes so little to block a wood room and put the 
whole force out of business it seems as though the importance of 
this fact should be noted. 

this have 
passed through various stages of construction and design, until 


Barkers, chippers, crushers and machines of type 
today they are made heavy and well suited to the trade, and a well 
regulated wood foreman can get the wood over them. 

Conveyors always have been and are today the source of plenty 
of trouble. This was excusable years ago, but today there are 
good conveyors that will do the work. The first cost of proper 
installation of suitable conveyor systems sometimes makes the mill 
man think twice, but the vast importance of their successful opera 
tion should outweigh any such consideration. It is very easy for a 
poor conveyor to clog the whole wood room, They are made to 
convey wood, and if one or two strands of chain will not do it 
use three or four 

Water 
certain conditions, and are easily built and maintained. 
tainly warm frosty 


The wood must be kept moving. 


trough conveyors meet with considerable favor under 
They cer 


wood, and remove considerable grit. Some 
chipper men claim that the wet wood is much easier on the knives, 


as the hard exterior becomes somewhat softened. 


Bucket elevators and belt conveyors have made the transporta 
tion of chips an easy matter, and the chip blower, with its demand 
for lots of power and the long delivery pipe is conspicuous by its 


absence of late. The question of cutting up the logs as they come 


to the mill is a problem that is still unsolved in the majority of 
wood rooms. Successful sawing depends largely on the conditions 
of the incoming logs, and in consideration of this fact it is some- 
times back 


transport pulp logs is a many-sided question. 


How to cut and 
The nature of the 
timber lands, the location, loading facilities, maximum car capacity, 


all have their bearing on the case. 


necessary to go into the woods. 


The minimum cost of wood 
at the mill is an item of vast importance, but the fact remains 
that the wood must go through the mill, and the sawing apparatus 
must be arranged accordingly or there is trouble. Multiple saw 
slashers are meeting with hearty approval where a large amount 
of wood is required and where the logs can be supplied in uni- 
form lengths. They must have ample power, but the capacity is 
practically unlimited and they require very little attention. 
mill in Canada is using a six-saw slasher, cutting 13 foot logs into 
six pieces, and averages 1,000 logs per hour, and has cut 1,300 logs 
per hour. This has attracted the attention of many of the larger 
mills, and a number of these machines will be installed during the 


One 


coming year. 

A combination of swing saw and triple saw slasher is a popular 
cutting-up rig, as it gives a large capacity and meets many of the 
log conditions. The swing saw cuts log lengths into 8 or 4 foot 
pieces, and the slasher cuts into 2 foot pieces automatically. The 
swing saw cutting log lengths into 2 foot pieces dates back quite 
a number of years, but with new appliances in the way of steam 
or air kickers, loaders, feeds and gauge blocks it seems to have 
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taken a new lease of life and is a favorite design for a limited 
capacity. In any event, experience has taught that it is,policy to 
install the best apparatus to meet the existing conditions and get 
Do not ask a man to do the 


work that special machinery will perform in a fractional part of 


good men to operate the machinery. 


the time. 

Liberal floor space and light are noticeable features of the mod 
30th are highly essential. It is im 
possible to do this work in a dark and crowded room. The ma 
jority of wood rooms are worse than jails, and it is no wonder 
that good men refuse to work in them. 
has also developed into something good. Today he is, or should 
Machinery and transmission 
service in this department are very severe, and with the advent of 
steam and air apparatus for handling logs, high-speed machinery, 
the necessity for well-kept saws and knives, thorough lubrication, 


ern up-to-date wood room. 


The old wood-room “boss” 


be, a man of exceptional ability. 


ample belt service, inevitable wear and tear and a thousand other 
things, and these in connection with the varying and perplexing 
wood conditions, from the forest to the grinders or digesters, fur- 
nish the wood-room superintendent with more business in a me- 
chanical and executive way than an ordinary man can take care of. 

These men are scarce just at present, but there is a growing 
demand for them, and good bright young ren should be given 
every opportunity to push themselves along in this line for the 
mutual benefit of all concerned. Wood is a tremendous item in 
the production of paper, and the wood room and its equipment 
should receive the attention it merits. 

It is very gratifying to one who is deeply interested in this 
subject to visit the new mills and find that this question is con- 
sidered an engineering problem and not a side issue 

’ 


BUT LITTLE CHANGE IN THE FELT TRADE. 


The Increase in the Width of Paper Machines Within the Past 
Ten Years Has Forced the Felt Men to Widen Their Looms. 


By D. M. Futter. 


Ten years have passed since I wrote a short sketch of the paper 
maker's felt manufacturers of the United States for THe Paper 
Trape JourNAL. Since then there has not been much change in 

the number of the mills or the per- 
sonnel of the manufacturers. 

Of the mills mentioned in my article 
of ten years ago, Green Brothers’ mill 
at Cazenovia was burned a few years 
ago; the Rumford Falls Woolen Com- 
pany, at Rumford Falls, Me., and I be- 
lieve the Megunticook Woolen Com- 
pany, of Camden, Me., have discon- 
tinued the manufacture of felts. 

A few years ago the Mohawk Valley 
Felt Company was organized at Frank- 
fort, N. Y., and after a brief period of 
manufacturing gave up the business, 
and the machinery was sold, most of 
which was bought by the Waterbury 
Felt Company, of Skaneateles Falls. 
N. Y., which firm was incorporated in 
January, 1907. 

\ll the other mills mentioned ten years ago, with the possible 
exception of one, are still manufacturing felts, and most of them 
have made extensive additions to their plants, and added new 
and improved machinery. 

The only new mill that has been erected during the past ten years 
for felt manufacturing is that of the Albany Felt Company, at 
Albany, N. Y. Five years ago this company built a large three- 
story mill of modern construction, complete with new machinery 
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especially adapted to make any width or style of felt desired by the 
paper manufacturers. 

Some of the largest looms in the world are used by the felt manu- 
facturers. The increase in width of the modern paper machine 
has obliged the felt manufacturers to change most of their ma- 
chinery to meet the demands required of them. 

Only a few years ago the widest felts made were only about 9 
feet wide, whereas now the majority of felts are over 12 feet, and 
many of them 14 to 15 feet wide. 


DEMAND FOR “FILLERS” HAS GROWN. 


The Use of All the Materials Which Give “Body” Has Increased 
Considerably in the Past Ten Years. 


By Cuartes BEese. 

A filler is one of the necessary adjuncts of paper manufacturing. 
The term is synonymous with adulteration, but should carry no 
such significance. Of these fillers, such as china clay, agalite, pearl 
hardening gypsum, china 

(fibrous 
most important. 


and clay 
talc) are the 
These have not the 
properties of ground wood 
pulp, which was originally considered 
as a filler itself. 


and agalite 


felting 


In combination the 
filler with pulp gives a satisfactory 
result in producing a sheet of paper 
with a “body” and finish desired. 
For finer grades of paper the English 
china clays have the preference over 
domestic clays on account of their 
soft, velvety nature, and for coating 
they give the best results. The im- 
portations of English clay have stead- 
ily increased the last ten years, reach- 
ing fully 200,000 tons annually. Of 
the psttery and cotton 


this quantity I 

goods trades take at least one-half, 
leaving the other half for consumpiion in the manufacturing of 
paper. Prices have been steady during the past ten years, but 
lately have advanced fully 5 shillings ($1.25) per ton. 

Domestic clays of various qualities are found in most of the 
States of the Union. The most successful mines are located in the 
States of Pennsylvania, South Carolina and Georgia, and all are 
endeavoring to reach that degree of perfection in producing a 
material equal in all respects to the imported article. The produc- 
tion has accordingly increased, the supply following the demand, 
the estimated annual output reaching fully 75,000 tons, as com- 
pared with 60,000 tons ten years ago. Prices have advanced in the 
last year from $1 to $2 per ton. 

Agalite or fibrous tale is the most economical and valuable filler 
for the use of paper makers. Its economy over all clays is shown 
by the large amount retainable by reason of its fibre, which adheres 
to that of rag, manila or wood pulp. It is snow white in color. 
This material is produced only in northern New York, and finds 
a market not only with domestic paper makers but is largely ex- 
ported to Europe. The production has steadily increased the last 
ten years from 40,000 tons in 1897 to 60,000 tons in 1907. Prices 
are quoted from $2 to $3 per ton advance over quotations of a 
year ago. 


The affairs of the defunct Northwestern Paper Company, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., were wound up early last week before O. C. 
Merriman, referee in bankruptcy. A dividend of 48 per cent. 
was realized by the creditors. The company was placed in the 


hands of a receiver August 22, 1907. 
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THE COLOR AND PRINTING QUALITIES OF YOUR 
PAPER WILL BE GREATLY IMPROVED, ITS VALUE 
INCREASED AND COST DIMINISHED BY USING OUR 


ASBES TINE 
FILLER 


Purity in whiteness, fibrous by nature and free from grit. Retention 90 per cent. 


SUPERIOR TO ANY CLAY 


International Pulp Co. 


41 Park Row ‘ . NEW YORK 
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Our Trade Mark is a strong guarantee of excellence in rubber goods 


BOSTON BELTING GO. 


JAMES BENNETT FORSYTH, Gen’! Manager 


BOSTON NEW YORK BUFFALO CINCINNATI 
BALTIMORE GCHIGAGO MILWAUKEE LONDON 
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BOSTON BELTING CO. 


Sole Manufacturers of 


fr orsyth Patent Rubber Govered Rollers 


NEW ROLLERS COMPLETE ROLLERS RECOVERED 





Only selected highest grade material is used in our rollers. We are the originators of this class 
of work—our experience has been long and varied. 

Our determination is to make only the best. These are some of the reasons why our RUBBER 
GOVERED ROLLERS, measured by quality and quantity of service, stand without an equal. 


Forsyth Patent Deckle Straps 


The only straps made which possess the obvious advantage of being 
equally flexible in all directions and which can be run with any side next the 
wire. These straps are superior in principle and quality to all others and 
have been used with the greatest success and satisfaction by American and 
Patent No. 669,252 foreign mills. 


FORSYTH BRAIDED 
| HOSE 


FOR WATER, STEAM, AIR, ETC. 











The modern twentieth century hose. Remarkable for its strength, flexibility, comparatively 
light weight and extreme durability. 


RUBBER BELTING ti cisyine material 
HOSE for all purposes 
PACKINGS in great variety 


GASKETS, VALVES, DIAPHRAGMS, SPLICING TISSUE 


PHILADELPHIA _ PITTSBURG SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
PORTLAND, ORE. Home Office and Factories : BOSTON HOLYOKE 
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OMBARD & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND 
IMPORTERS OF 





AND 


Grindstones 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 





Quarries at Nova Scotia, 
Clifton, Bay de Chaleur, 
New Brunswick 


UNDER OUR OWN MANAGEMENT 


OFFICE andyarD, 236 and 238 A STREET 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 









We are the only manufacturers 
making a specialty of 


Hand-Finished Grindstones 


These stones are from the very best selected grit, and are far superior to 
machine-finished stones. We Warrant Them Free from Hard and Soft Places. 
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We furnish the Leading Factories, Machine and Repair Shops with Hand- Finished Stones, and recommend them 
for their uniformity of grit as well as their quick-cutting qualities. 


These Stones Are Trued and Ready for Work Soon as Hung 


Sizes from 24 to 48 inch diameter and from 2 to 8 inch 
thickness constantly on hand or finished to order. 


-Specially Selected Grit for Paper Knife Grinding 
SPECIAL SIZES CUT TO ORDER 


When corresponding please state the purpose for which stone is to be used, or send sample of stone that has 
worked satisfactorily, to enable us to select suitable grit; also the size wanted. 


The Genuine English 
Newcastle Stone 


is unequaled by any other stone manufactured 


For Wood Pulp Grinding 
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United States Envelope Company 
Worcester 


35 Water Street 


THE OUTLOOK ENVELOPE is accepted for transmission through the mails of ALL GOUNTRIES 


We have Added Several Cheaper Grades 


utlook Envelope 


INCLUDING A BOND 
And Reduced Prices, But Not Quality 


WHAT THE OUTLOOK ENVELOPE AGGOMPLISHES 


It renders absolutely impossible the mistakes—always an- tutes the address for mailing, thus eliminating entirely the 
noying, and in many cases embarrassing and expensive—which time and labor involved in addressing ordinary enuelopes. 
so frequently occur through addressing envelopes or inserting By its use mail can be dispatched at frequent intervals 
the wrong contents. instead of accumulating through the day waiting for envelopes 
Stenographers use from forty-five minutes to one hour per to be addressed. 
day in addressing envelopes. This envelope has been on the market but a short time ; its 
The cost of addressing envelopes, whether with pen or absolute accuracy, combined with the saving of time and 
writing machine, runs from $1.25 to $1.50 per thousand. In labor, has resulted in its adoption by many of the largest 
using the Outlook the address on the Statement, Invoice, houses in this country. 
Letter, Notice, Circular, or any other communication, consti- 





Sas tie alll or ailtlien Bias Sil 


Send for Samples and Prices 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE GOMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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GOOD GOODS 
MAKE 
GOOD BUSINESS 


It has been demonstrated time and again that 
SUCCESSFUL FIRMS 
are those who educate their trade to use GOOD 
GOODS, and who give their customers exactly 
what they agree to furnish—not something 
“JUST AS GOOD”’ 

If you are in business to STAY you cannot afford 
to lay foundations on any other basis. 
QUALITY 

counts and in the long run it is the 


GHEAPEST. 
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POOR GOODS 
ARE 
NEVER GHEAP 


No Manufacturer, Jobber, Stationer or Printer 
ever built up a permanently successful business 
on poor goods. 


TIME IS MONEY 


You cannot afford to spend time and energy on 
customers who are continually seeking the poorest 
mongrel in the market. It takes more time to 
serve them; thay make more claims for allowances, 
and they are YOUR customers ONLY when 
some one else hasn't a poorer mongrel at a 
lower price. 


THINK IT OVER 


and see if it does not tally with your experience. 











tre Outlook Envelope | 


(PATENTED JUNE 10, 1902) 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Asa 
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United States Envelope Company 


W.H. Hill Envelope Co., Div. 


Worcester, Mass. 





IF YOUR DEALER GANNOT SUPPLY YOU, WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRIGES | 


Logan, Swift & Brigham Env. Co. Div., Worcester, Mass. Plimpton Mfg. Co. Div., Hartford, Conn. 

U.S. Envelope Co., Holyoke, Mass. Morgan Envelope Co. Div., Springfield, Mass. 

White, Corbin & Co. Div., Rockville, Conn. National Envelope Co. Div., Waukegan, III. 
P. P. Kellogg & Co. Div., Springfield, Mass. 
Whitcomb Envelope Co. Div., Worcester, Mass. 
W. H. Hill Envelope Co. Div., Worcester, Mass. 
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ADAMS CROCKER, President and Manager com c. sasrr t sales Agents 


Union Screen Plate Company 


LENNOXVILLE, P.Q., CANADA — FITCHBURG, MASS., U.S. A. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 


SCREEN PLATES 


IN THE WORLD 
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The Union “Phospho Temper” Bronze (© *44. Tse) Screen Plates 


Rolled Brass Screen Plates Union Bronze Suction Plates 


Union Bronze Screws for Screen Plates 
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CUT “B” 
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Old Plates RECLOSED and RECUT to Accurate Gauge. Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Immediate Delivery of the Largest Orders 
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SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Witham Screen Plate Fastener 


PATENTED 
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THE SULPHITE PROCESS. 


‘conomic and Other Developments Af- 
fecting It Since 1897. 





A Review of the Facts Connected With Its Origin, With an Out- 
line History of Its Growth and the Chief Improvements, 
Mechanical and Chemical, That Have Been Made. 


By H. W. Sressins 


Considering that the expansion of the sulphite industry during 
the past ten years has been so rapid and extensive as to require the 
enlistment and services of many thousands of new workers, includ- 
ing skilled mechanics, chemists and other professional craftsmen, 
and that only slight and somewhat obscure data and information 
are recorded, available or generally known in regard to the early 
history of the sulphite process, therefore, as being of general benefit 
to the industry and as best serving the interests of these new work- 
ers, and more especially that worthy and much needed class among 
them who, by assiduous industry and study, are striving to qualify 
themselves for filling the more important and profitable positions 
afforded and made possible by the technical character of the busi- 
ness, the writer will venture to deviate from the intended purport 
of this article sufficiently to outline in a general way the work and 
invention of the author of the sulphite process, together with that 
of others worthily and chiefly concerned in the early history of the 
process. 

INVENTION OF SULPHITE PROCEsS. 

Up to the present time practically four decades have passed since 
the British patent, No. 2,924, dated November goth, 1866; United 
States patents, No. 70,485, dated November 5th, 1867, and No 

2,229, dated July 6th, 1869, granted to Benjamin C. Tilghman, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., disclosed and universally made known the in 
ception, discovery and invention of the sulphite process, and thus 
was exposed the foundation upon which the entire sulphite struc 
ture has been steadily and progressively built and established into 
a thriving industry of great moment and importance to the paper 
and stationery trades of the world. 

Resutt oF TILGHMAN’s Errorts to Work His Process 

Very little is actually known as to the early disposition Tilghman 
endeavored to make of his invention, nor to what extent he went 
in efforts. to provide and perfect suitable materials and appliances 
for the successful working of his process on a commercial scale, 
but it is said and is generally so understood among sulphite ex- 
perts, early associated with the business, that Tilghman received 
considerable encouragement and financial support, to the extent of 
enabling him to construct and fit up an experimental plant of quite 
a large capacity, which, after the expenditure of many thousands of 
dollars and his reputed failure to provide and find suitable appli- 
ances and materials that would withstand the severe service and 
corrosive action of the sulphurous acid liquor largely employed in 
the process, he was finally forced to abandon. 

His FarmLureE To DEMONSTRATE VALUE OF PROCESS. 

Following the foregoing event, Tilghman seems to have met with 
practically no encouragement or financial support for the purpose 
of further promoting the advancement of his process. From the 
fact that for quite a long period thereafter very slow progress was 
made in interesting or securing commercial recognition of the value 
of the process, and that when this recognition was secured others 
than Tilghman were its exponents and promoters, it is reasonable 
to assume that with the failure above mentioned there ended the 
righteous hopes and ambitions of a distinguished inventor whose 
inceptive instincts, genius and achievements in the invention of the 
sulphite process command the praise of every practical sulphite 
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maker, and more especially of those who, from practice and long 
their 
knowledge and experience, comprehend the complex difficulties 


experience in the manufacture of sulphite can, from own 
originally met with in the process, and which, up to this time, are 
not by any means entirely eliminated. 

Its ADAPTABILITY 


Since the date of Tilghman’s invention time has proven, in so, far 


FOR VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES, 


as the chemistry of the sulphite process is concerned, and the scope 
of its adaptability for the treatment into paper pulp of the wide 
range of vegetable substances set forth and described by Tilghman 
in his patent, that this inventor was possessed of scientific attain- 
Also that he 


average of his calling 


ments far above the was, 





H. W. Steppins 


practically speaking, master of the chemistry of his process is clearly 

illustrated by the many serious failures that have from time to 

time occurred in the working of the process, whenever through dis- 

regard, design or ignorance, attempts have been made to materially 

deviate from the letter of his patent. 
ProGress oF DeveLopMeNT UP To 1880. 

Very little progress was made in the development of the process 
between the date of its invention, 1867, and the year 1880, but that 
the same attracted universal attention and afforded an alluring field 
for exploit among both chemists and paper makers is quite clearly 
evidenced from the industrious activity delineated in the large num- 
ber of patents issued for a variety of purposes appertaining to the 
process during the decade of 1879-1880. 

CONTRIBUTORS TO THE SUCCESS OF THE PROCESS. 

Principally among those who materially contributed to the pri- 
mary development and commercial success of the sulphite process 
are Carl D. Ekman, Alexander Mitscherlich, J. S. McDougall, D. O. 
Francke, C. A. Catlin, E. B. Ritter, Carl Kellner, Moritz Behrend 
and Capt. Edward Partington. 
ists and authors of technical works, to which the reader is referred 


Also the following eminent chem- 


for fuller information: “Report on Indian Fibres and Fibrous Sub- 
stances,” by Cross & Bevan, London, 1887; “The Manufacture of 
Paper,” by Davis, Philadelphia, 1886; “Chemistry of Paper Mak- 
ing,” by Griffin & Little, New York, 1894; “Handbuch der Papier- 
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The above illustration shows a recently installed Stebbins Patented Sulphite Liquor Making Apparatus, having a capacity of 250,0C0 gallons per day 


It is air tight, indestructible and absolutely the best and most efficient apparatus yet invented 


Stebbins Engineering ¢§ Mfg. Co. 


Mill Architects and Engineers 


MANUFACTURERS OF . . we 

STEBBINS cACID SYSTEMS, Offices, 74-78 Smith Building SPECIALTIES 
nines » aeeiie 7 . WE DESIGN, BUILD, COMPLETELY 
DIGESTER LININGS, BRONZE, 


ee EQUIP and PUT INTO OPERATION 
LEAD and IRON FITTINGS, W. N. y 0 = 
SULPHUR BURNERS and RECLAIMERS ater town, ‘ ° PAPER and SULPHITE MILLS 
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fabrikation” (and other works), by Hofmann, Berlin, 1897; “Die 
Cellulosefabrikation,” second edition, by Schubert, Berlin, 1897. 
Further among the pioneers worthy of special mention as having 
contributed to the overcoming of the greatest difficulties met with 
in the process, there should be included Pierredon, the originator 
and first to use a heavy continuous lining of Portland cement mor 
tar applied directly upon the metal surface of digester shells, 1883; 
Mitscherlich, the inventor of the lead, brick and cement digester 
linings, 1883-6, and Wenzel, the originator and first to use digester 
linings composed wholly of cement, measuring from 3 to 5 inches 
in thickness, 1887-8. 
CoMPARATIVE GROWTH AND RESULT OF IMPROVEMENTS 

The growth of the sulphite industry during the past decade con- 
siderably exceeded that for the whole of the period dating from 
1867 to 1897. By reason of the solution and overcoming, to quite 
a large extent, of the many difficulties and uncertainties met with 
in the process previous to 1897, more time was available during the 
past decade in which to give attention to matters and details that 
previously had to be neglected and set aside for those of more 
importance. Consequently, the changes and improvements made in 
the evolution of the process during the past ten years have been 
broad in extent and general in character, all tending toward vastly 
improved economic conditions, both in manufacture and upkeep of 
equipment. 

STATISTICS. 

In the science of statistics it is generally conceded that in large 
areas of investigation accidental diversities tend to neutralize each 
from the fact that the 
data from those having the information he seeks, should on the 


other, which, statistician collects his 
whole be sufficiently practicable for the compilation of reliable sta- 
tistics, but in comparing the present day published statistics and 
data relating to the sulphite industry with the facts and conditions 
as they actually exist the correctness of this accepted theory is 
widely disproved, for the reason that in this case the diversities 
and inconsistencies found are greatly exaggerated, and point only 
in one direction, thereby proving them to be, not the result of acci- 
dental or unintentional error, but rather the result of illusionary 
or imaginative design. 

When it is considered that statistics in their application to eco- 
nomical problems are an appeal from imagination to fact, it is 
believed that every reputable person in any way engaged in the sul 
phite industry deprecates the stigma placed upon them and the 
industry as a whole by the unreliable statistics now in circulation. 

DiversITIES OF STATISTICS 

As to the extent of the misleading differences referred to, a 
reference to the statistics and other data found in government re- 
ports and directories makes this clear to a degree, for instance: 
In a well-known and freely consulted directory of the paper and 
stationery trades a record appears of the producing capacity of two 
mills that are known to be located within three miles of each other, 
but in differently named towns, both owned by the same company 
and operated under the and 
“Mill 1,” in the town of “A,” 
with its paper mill, a 200,000 pounds’ daily capacity sulphite plant, 
and “Mill 2,” 
tion with its paper mill, a 150,000 pounds’ daily capacity sulphite 
plant; while the actual facts are that there is no sulphite plant con- 
nected with “Mill 1,” and therefore from this case alone it will be 


clear that in any data compiled on such information there would 


Same name management, namely : 


is credited with having, in connection 


in the town of “B,” is credited with having, in connec- 


be represented a fictitious production of 100 tons per day, or 31,000 
A comparison of statistic capacities and the actual 
known production of some dozen mills shows an overrating of over 


tons pér annum. 


50 per cent. in some cases, and am average on the whole of nearly 
30 per cent. 
ANNUAL PropuctTION oF SULPHITE. 
Taking the foregoing condition of affairs, idle mills, failures and 
experimental plants of questionable worth into proper account, a 
careful review and conservative estimate on these lines result in 


showing the following as the growth of the industry and annual 
production of sulphite in this country and Canada during the past 
ten years, 

Unitep STATES 
Production, Tons 


Number of Production, Tons 


Mills in Digesters Per Annum, as Per Per Annum, as Per 

Year. Operation. Employed Published Reports. Revised Estimates 
1897 49 205 432,140 380,370 
1900 71 205 043,250 553,040 
1907 86 320 1,128,710 948,290 

CANADA, 

Number of Production, Tons Production, Tons 

Mills in Digesters Per Annum, as Per Per Annum, as Per 

Year. Operation Employed. Published Reports. Revised Estimates. 
1897 8 28 103,850 93,620 
1900 10 30 148,800 124,930 

1907 10( ?) 30( ?) 125,860( ?) 106,950( ?) 


The unstable conditions brought about by the closing down, 
abaydonment and restarting of several sulphite plants in the Prov- 
inces of Canada, due to failures and various other causes, during the 


period 1900-1907, whereby the production was variable and uncer 





Process 


BENJAMIN C, TILGHMAN, THE FATHER OF THE SULPHITE 


tain, necessarily make the matter of production during these years 
problematical, and even the closest estimates are open to question, 
but it is quite certain the industry in Canada dropped back in 
annual production, as heretofore shown 

Woop Usep. 


1897 


SPECIES, QUANTITY AND QUALITY Of} 


In the manufacture of sulphite previous to spruce wood 
formed the principal raw material used, but during thae past decade 
large quantities of hemlock and a somewhat less amount of balsam 


The hemlock last 


amounted to about one-third of the total 1,991,000 cords consumed 


have found their way into the process year 


For the manufacture of both chemical and mechanically prepared 
paper-pulp many thousands of cords of pulp wood are now annu- 
ally imported from Canada. Much of this wood, but more espe- 
cially that coming from the Province of Quebec, while sold for 
spruce, is most largely composed of a species of balsam, so closely 
resembling the former that after being cut and skidded together 
with spruce only the most expert woodsman can from appearances 
Yet at the mills it 


nizable from its light weight and less yield into pulp as compared 


distinguish one from the other. is easily recog 


with the weight and yield of spruce, also when used alone without 
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POPP POooees 


HOLYOKE STEAM BOILER WORKS 


INCORPORATED 


HOLYOKE, MASS., U. S. A. _ T. H. SEARS, Manager 


Perspective Sectional View of 
High Pressure Horizontal 
Tubular Boiler 


with part of brick work and shell removed to 
show grates, bridge wall, blow-off, 


feed pipe and tubes. 


a 


Gvose Rotary BieacHBoiers 


MANUFACTURED &Y 


HOLYOKE STEAM BOILER WORKS, 
HOLYOKE MASS. USA 


A Pair of our Improved Globe Rotary Bleach Boilers 








Illustrating our 


IMPROVED VERTICAL BOILER 
embodying 
High Economy, Great Durability, Absolute Safety 
A. and Minimum Floor Space 


MANUFACTURED BY 
HOLYOKE STEAM BOILER WORKS. 
HOLYOKE. MASS. 
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Illustrating Our Improved 
Digester 


These Digesters are made strong and rigid, 
removing absolutely the possibility of 
cracking or checking the lining after it is 
once set. They will also stand a greater 
working pressure than any other make 





Extension Furnace, with Patent 
Water Circulating Cover 


Can be connected to any type of boiler 
Patented in the United States and Canada. 


Improved Rotary Bleach 
Boiler 


This Bleach Boiler is the result of more 
than thirty years of study and practice. It 
is the most complete machine of its kind 
in the world. There are over 500 of them 
in use in the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, giving results that are economical 


and satisfactory in every respect. 


EAM BOILER WORKS 


INCORPORATED 
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Norwood Engineering Company 


FLORENCE, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS CF 


Gravity and Pressure Filters 


CONTRACTS TAKEN FOR CONSTRUCTION AND INSTALLATION OF PLANTS OF EITHER 
TYPE FOR MUNICIPAL OR INDUSTRIAL SERVICE. 












Improved Plater 


Bottom roll can be adjusted two inches. 
Power adjustment. 

Indicator shows space between rolls. 
lmproved arrangement of gearing. 


Gears will not break 


Improvements patented. 





LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
Web Calenders for fine and book papers (both plain and coated). Sheet Calenders for fine, ledger and 
bond papers. Improved Platers for finishing cards and cover papers; also linen and other special styles of 
finish. 
WE HAVE 
A full line of Rag Dusters, including a special Thrasher for opening rags from the bale, and a Railroad 


Duster of improved design and large capacity. Rag Dusting Plants furnished complete, including exhauster, 
dust pipe and dust collector. 


WE ALSO MAKE 
Belt Power Elevators of any required capacity, fitted with approved safety appliances. We solicit 
correspondence. Preliminary plans and estimates cheerfully furnished. 
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the admixture of other and more suitable material by the inferior 
character imparted to the paper made from it 

While the pulp wood now used is, on the whole, greatly inferior 
to that used a few years ago, the quality of the product of both 
sulphite and paper has been fairly well maintained, and in the case 
of a few mills even brought up by means of more appropriate appli- 
ances and methods of manufacture to a higher standard of quality 
than at any time heretofore attained 


Scarcity oF Pute Woop 


For several years past a great deal of discussion has been going 
on through the newspapers and trade journals relative to the scarc- 
ity of pulp wood and its causes. From the fallacious stories con- 
cocted and circulated by promoters and timber speculators for the 
purpose of furthering -the ends of their own predatory schemes, 
some worthy writers have been led to predict, and numberless others 
to believe, in the near extinction of the forests and pulp wood re- 
sources of this country, and that in consequence thereof the paper 
industry will be so seriously affected as to cause the closing down 
and abandonment of plants for the want of raw materials with 
which to keep them in operation. A the 
limited and, in many cases, total lack of pulp wood supplies in the 
yards of the mills makes clear and sufficiently proves that the 
different branches of the pulp industry have for several years, dur 
ing intervals, suffered heavy losses by reason of having to close 
down their plants, either wholly or in part for the want of pulp 
But from no manner of observation or reasonable percep- 
tion can it be shown that in the near future or in a thousand 
years from now the paper mills of this country will cease to exist 
or become obliterated through the exhaustion or want of suitable 


casual observation of 


wood. 


papermaking materials. 

Dating back to the primitive stages of man, means and methods 
have been sought for indelibly recording the conceptions of the 
brain, and to this end, by means of characters traced thereon, the 
ancients used the plain surfaces of stone, palm leaves and skins. 
In Assyria and Chaldea, previous to 2000 B. C., transcripts were 
first traced or written upon thin tablets of clay and then hardened 
by baking in ovens. About 1700 B. C. the Greeks and Romans 
used paper made from the inner bark of the Egyptian papyrus, and 
it was from the name of this reed that the word “paper” was de- 
rived. Tanned or sun cured skins of animals and reptiles were 
used by the Israelites, and parchment was invented by Eumenes, 
King of Pergamos. About the year 1200 A. D. it that 
means were devised and introduced for reducing fibrous materials 
into pulp, and hand molds were invented and used for the purpose 
of working this pulp into sheets of paper, and thereby it was found 
possible to make better and cheaper paper from more plenteous 
materials. From that time on and up to the present, cotton fibres, 
and then in turn cast-off cotton and linen rags, have formed the 
principal materials used in the manufacture of the best grades of 
paper. In the early part of the eighteenth century the Hollander 
stock beater and Fourdrinier paper machine were introduced, and 


appears 


soon superseded the old hand mold methods. 

With these improvements and the aid of chemistry, new processes 
were established and by the use of these, straw, corn-stalks, wood 
fibres, esparto and numerous other vegetable substances with the 
admixture of rags were largely and successfully used in the manu- 
facture of ordinary writing, book and lower grades of paper. Of 
late years sulphite fibre has taken the place of rags in these 
cheaper grades of paper, and also to some extent in the better 
grades. In view of these precedents extending over a period of some 
4,000 years, and proving as they do man’s adaptability for finding 
other materials than those which from necessity, exhaustion or com- 
petition, he is forced to abandon, and his genius, when so forced 
to devise and provide cheaper methods and processes than those 
formerly used, for the manipulation of these new materials and 
substances into the article required, it should be plain to the most 
credulous critic that the paper and sulphite industries of this 
country are not likely to be forced out of business and into oblivion 
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for the want of materials and means for successfully working them 
into paper. 
Present Puce Woop Resources 

In regard to the supply of pulp wood, it appears from recent 
information given out by Mr. Gifford Pinchot, chief of the United 
States Forest Service, that the standing supply of timber now in 
sight and suitable for manufacturing into lumber is sufficient, at the 
present rate of consumption, to last for a period of from twenty 
to twenty-five years. Therefore, for this length of time, the pulp 
industry is assured of its pro rata share of this timber, which equals 
the amount of domestic pulp wood now annually marketed. 

Aside from and in addition to the aforesaid supply there must 
be reckoned the large quantities of pulp wood left standing on the 
extensive areas of timber lands which were several years ago tem- 
porarily abandoned for the more cheaply accessible timber resources 
of Canada, situated within easy reach of its rivers, lines of trans- 
portation and to the pulp manufacturing centres of this country. 
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Also, when necessity demands, there still remain in reserve some 
two hundred million cords of cottonwood, sweet gum and tupelo, 
the latter being trees of wide range and abound through the region 
south of the Great Lakes and southwest of the Appalachians, their 
maximum development being toward the West. These woods have 
been found from recent experiments to be entirely suitable for 
making book or similar grades of paper when reduced by the sul- 
phite process, and being of small value for lumber, this wood 
stands practically unmolested, awaiting the nearby time and proper 
commercial conditions when it can and will be profitably used in 
pulp and paper. And then again on this question, it should be re- 
membered that up to the present time some 950 different materials 
and substances have been discovered, tested and declared suitable 
for the puprose of making paper. 
IMPROVEMENTS AND METHODS IN CONSTRUCTING PLANTS. 

Space here will not permit of entering upon a full detailed de- 
scription of all of the new sulphite inventions, appliances and im- 
provements adopted and put into use within recent years; nor will 
it be possible to point out wherein these improvements and the 
modern methods pursued by successful manufacturers, inventors 
and advanced experts of the day can be applied in whole or in part 
different location, grades of product and 


to suit conditions of 
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IMPROVED RAMDOHR COOLER- ESPECIALLY FOR SULPHITE MILLS 


HE IMPROVED RAMDOHR GOOLER has 

demonstrated its practical value under the most severe 
test in summer. Is most simple in construction. No dirt is 
allowed to accumulate in pipes or pipes to clog, more durable 
in all its parts than any other Gooler on the market. 

I can furnish two feet of cooling service to one of any 
other kind with the same amount of money, because lead of 
the cooling cells is only 4 inch thick and newly improved to 
keep cells from spreading 


Plans and specifications will be furnished for the old Re- 
liable Partington three tank acid system, also for a Tower 
system. 


My construction of Improved Ramdohr Cooler can be seen in 
operation at the following mills: 


Two for The International Paper Company, Fort Edwards, N. Y. 
One for J. J. Rogers Co., Ausable ~_ orks, N. 
Two for Great Northern Paper Co., Madison, Me.. and Millinocket, 
Two for Kimberly & Clark Co . Niagara and Kimberly,Wis. (Me. 
One for The Wausau Pulp & Paper Company, Wausau, Wis 
One for The Berlin Mills Co., Berlin, N. H. 
One for The Munising Paper Company, Munising, Mich. 
One for The Parsons Pulp & Paper Company, Parsons, W. Va. 
One for The Green Bay Paper & Fibre Co., Green Bay, Wis. 
One for The Falls Manufacturing Co., Oconto Falls, Wis. 
One for The Riverside Fibre Co., Appleton. Wis. 
One for The Island Paper Company, Menasha, Wis 
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Practical Lead Burner 
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capacity of plants. An outline description of things in line with 
those common to any trade furnishes a never-failing means of sug 
gestion and inspiration to practical men; therefore, the disclosing 
of such information in detail could only work injury by placing in 
the hands of imitators and illiterate experts new capital with which 
to stimulate and help them along in foisting themselves and theit 
wares upon their common and most easy prey—the newcomer or 
investor in the sulphite process. Therefore, in dealing with these 
new developments it will be assumed that all plants are similarly 
situated in relation to supplies and markets, and also that no plant 
makes less than 60 tons of dry weight, high grade unbleached sul 
phite per day. 

those 


1896 it 
about to engage in the manufacture of sulphite to employ, regard 


Previous to was quite common practice among 
less of experience, some local architect, millwright or chemist to 
plan and make drawings for the construction of their plants; and 
to familiarize themselves with the requirements of such a plant they 
were either separately or collectively sent around the country, and 
sometimes abroad, to visit the supposedly successful mills then in 
operation, and from them to copy the plan of buildings, style of 
equipment and methods there employed. It was on this shallow 
experience that many mills were built, but this short-sighted and 
disastrous policy, resulting as it did in the constant stoppage, over- 
hauling and rebuilding of the plants thus constructed, and whereby, 
in face of the fact that the price of unbleached sulphite then ranged 
from $65 to $70 per ton, several plants were forced to the wall 
with a loss of many millions of dollars. This policy has long since 
been superseded by a policy broader in its scope and more in keep 
ing with the intricate nature of the process, and also the caution 
exercised by experienced manufacturers in guarding against those 
likely to encroach on their success and reputation by engaging in 
the same line of business upon which these attributes, after years 
or a life-time of effort, have been built up. To satisfy the standard 
of this new policy, which is that of the practical manufacturer 
but not so commonly that of the novice, and whereby to be worthily 
considered as a permanent factor in the business, the inventor, ex 
pert, mill engineer, architect or under whatever other title these 
may be classified and known, must, in order to be considered as 
qualified to undertake the planning of sulphite or paper mill plants, 
be known to possess that proper degree of knowledge and percep 
tion of details which can only be obtained by special training and 
actual practice, together with capacity and ability for successfully 
directing the execution of such work. To reach the highest degree 
of success he must be the inventor or the originator absolutely of 
substantial improvements and advanced methods of manufacture 


and an expert of approved and demonstrated qualifications. 
HANDLING AND PILING oF Woop 


For the handling and piling of wood after it is received, cithetr 
by rail or water, at the mills, the well-known long and high trestled 
wire rope conveyor seems still to be the most favored and common 
method employed for the purpose of handling wood that measures 
less than four feet or so in length. Steam or electric log loaders 
of the stationary type, for small operations, and of the track system 
traveling type for large operations, all fitted with long full sweep 
booms and designed to handle according to the capacity required 
from one to five cords of wood at each operation, furnish by far 
the most economical and satisfactory means yet discovered for the 
purpose of handling wood that measures six inches and upward in 
diameter and more than eight feet in length. Aside from 
the other devices used do not materially differ from those in com 


these, 


mon use around sawmills for similar purposes. 
SAWING, BARKING AND CHIPPING 


The old stationary circular saws, fitted with push tables, are 
a thing of the past, and also the later hand swing circulars and 
more modern 


The slasher 


other sawing devices are fast giving way to the 
automatic steam feed circulars and power slashers. 
saw machine is used for cutting up all manner of sizes of wood, 
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excepting that of extremely large diameters, and for sawing this 
In view of the fact that one of the 


fully 


the steam circular is employed 
most successful of these practically new slasher machines 1s j 
illustrated in the advertisement of its manufacturer in this JouRNAL, 
ind from which the principle of its construction may be judged, it 
will be 


which its 


sufficient to here say in regard to its capacity and from 
inferred that, given one of these 


feet, 


value may be readily 
nachines and wood ranging in length from twelve to twenty 
conveniently placed near the feed-end of the machine, and with 
from four to six men, it is possible to saw up from two to thre 
hundred cords of wood into two foot or other lengths in a working 
day of ten hours 

\fter years of use and experiments with closed barkers of th 
blast case type and all manner of sprocket, chain and wire rope 
conveyors, recent developments show a return, but on a much re- 
vised scheme, to the old time gravity barker case and belt conveyor 
for the purpose of handling sawdust and barker shavings from the 
from a 


room to the boiler house of the mill. It 


wood appears, 
nine months’ trial of an equipment of this description, composed 
of some thirty barkers, and in which the conveyors consist of non 
stretchable fibrous belting, fitted up in a manner that positively keeps 
the dust and shavings from working to the pulley side of the belts, 
that the same furnishes a simple, noiseless, cleanly, and by reason 
thereof a far more satisfactory means of accomplishing this work 
than is possible in any other way. 

Prior to 1896, and owing to the uniformly good quality of the 
pulp wood then marketed, chip screens and crushers were little 
known, and not considered a necessary adjunct to the equipment 
of a wood room, but, at the present time and excepting in the case 
of a few successful sulphite and paper manufacturing plants making 
news and similar paper, and who own timber lands, upon which 
they can exercise judgment in regard to the quality of the wood 
that shall be cut and delivered to their plants, and whereby such 
devices are not required nor used, the adoption and common use 
of these devices have been made necessary by the graduai depre- 
ciation in quality and the forced use of the more or less scrubby 
and unsound wood, such as is now marketed, and from which it 
has been found impossible to satisfactorily remove the objectionable 
particles of rotten wood, bark and black knots otherwise than by 
the use of the crusher and chip screen. 

For the purpose of conveying chips either from the chippers or 
chip screens to the chip bins of the digester room the steel plate 
blowers so extensively used a few years ago have been almost en 
tirely superseded by the concave shaped style of belt conveyor, 
having at its discharge end a traveling trip hopper, by the use of 
which the chips are delivered and distributed to any part of the 
chip bin automatically 

DIGESTER SHELLS, 

During recent years many valuable improvements have been in 
corporated in the construction of digester shells, and the old prac 
tice of punching rivet holes, shaping plates over forms with sledge 
mallets and other such like objectionable features of construction, 
are for the most part things of the past, and are not now resorted 
to by reputable boiler makers versed in this class of work, nor can 
these practices be very well pursued when the specifications, tests 
of materials and inspections covering the construction of digester 
shells are drawn up and directed by experienced engineers skilled 
in such matters 

The digester shell best adapted for efficient steam circulation, eas« 
and economy of operation and most favored by manufacturers is 
that of the stationary upright, in the shape of an elongated cylinder, 
having a cone shaped bottom and a semi-spherical shaped top, in 
which, when measured on a straigitt line through the centre, the 
height of the cone bottom equals three-fourths of the diameter of 
the cylinder, and also in which the total depth of the shell is made 
proportionate to the height of a column of chips capable of exert 
ing a pressure upon its base of 585 pounds per square foot. For 
example, supposing the weight of a cord of spruce is 4,500 pounds, 
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Especially adapted for high grade stock. We guarantee a saving of 25 per 
cent. in waste products and a saving of 40 to 50 per cent. in power required to 
cut the same amount of rags over any other cutter. 


The Improved Coburn-Taylor Rag Cutter is today 
running in the highest grade mills of this country. 


Special catalog gibing full particulars sent on request. 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
HOLYOKE, MASS., U. S. A. 
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and after barking 3,600 pounds, the latter making 260 cubic feet of 
chips, then the weight of these chips is 13 pounds per cubic foot, 
which, divided into 585, equals 45, and this, in feet, represents the 
limit in length of a digester determined by practice to be the best 
suited for chips of this weight. Further, shells of the butt joint 
type, in which the strength of the riveted joints is not less than 
Shell plates o} 
either fire box or more commonly of open hearth flange steel of 


85 per cent. of the tensile strength of the plates 
medium tensile strength and high elasticity. Supporting columns 
The 
shell, when completed and tested, or when figured according to the 
Hartford or United States Navy rule, governing the construction 
of steam boilers, to show a safe working pressure of at 
pounds per square inch gauge pressure. 
Dicester LININGS 


and brackets, nozzle ends and manhead of semi-steel castings. 


least 100 


To what is now looked upon as a common, ordinary digester lin- 
ing more than to any other device necessary to the process may be 
attributed Tilghman’s failure to make otherwise than a partial suc 
cess of his process. Even up to the time and with the introduction 
of the sulphite process into this country in 1883, events soon proved 
that a satisfactory digester lining had not been discovered, and that 
if so, then it was not generally known to exist. With the lead lin- 


by one or two companies, the old troublesome lead linings gradually 


gave way to the more efficient linings of Alexander Mitscherlich, 


1883-6, 


hesive cement applied 


patented consisting of a thick, continuous 


the hard 


lining of ad 


lirect y upon meta! shell layer 


of thin sheets of lead embedded in aid upon the lining of cement, 


and next to these either one or 


two courses of vitrified brick laid 


n cement; also, to the non-United States 


ing of Wilhelm Wenzel, 


land cement and quartz sand mixed with a 


patented cement lin 
consisting of a mortar composed of Port 
solution of silicate of 
1887 “applied in 
a plastic condition directly against the hard metal shell by being 


soda, and which, according to its author, was in 


poured back of wooden forms, the same forming, when completed, 
thick- 
The efficiency ot this 
lining was made known and announced by Wenzel in a 


a continuous solid lining measuring from 3 to 5 inches in 


ness, according to the diameter of the shell.” 
circular 
letter to the trade, and afterward by an 
1888, and to 
masonry lining of Pierredon, patented in France, 1883 
to Mitscherlich, Wenzel 


and practical 


article to the Papier- 
solid 


And thus 


Zeitung of July 29, 


the combined cement and 


Pierredon, and Monier, who conceived 


demonstrated the efficiency of and ce- 


mentuous digester linings, all possible honor and credit is due for 


masonry 


making it possible, through their inventions, to lift the sulphite 


MILL oF THE CALIFORNIA Boarp AND Paper Company, Locatep at ANtTIocH, CAL. 


ings passed along to them by the English, the pioneer manufac- 
turers, very soon after starting their plants, found themselves face 
to face with a problem that if not quickly solved meant financial 
failure and abandonment of the process. To avert such a misfor- 
tune strenuous efforts were made to remedy the defects and de- 
vise means for prolonging the life of these short lived lead linings, 
but the results of these efforts were far from satisfactory and the 
relief gained was but temporary. In the meantime this state of 
affairs had led to a thorough research and investigation into the 
work and inventions of others than the Engl sh, and to this end 
all manner of literature likely to have a bearing on the subject of 
digester linings was consulted, such as consular reports, foreign 
patent and trade publications, and, further, representatives of indi 
vidual manufacturers were sent abroad to make personal inspec- 
tions and inquiry into the degree of skill there attained in the con- 
struction of digester linings and other appliances. This procedure 
resulted in finding that the resourcefulness and ingenuity of the 
Germans far excelled that of any others in the economic develop- 
ment of the sulphite process, and that their work, experiments and 
invention would soon lead the way to an early solution of digester 
lining problems, In this way, and with the general adoption, in the 
early part of 1888, of German digester linings or modifications of 


the same, by those manufacturers not then working under the 
Mitscherlich patents and which in the meantime had been acquired 


process from a hopeless beginning into one of the world’s chief 
industries. 
Dicester LINING IMPROVEMENTS. 

During the past decade many valuable discoveries and improve- 
ments have been made from time to time in the materials and 
methods of constructing digester linings, however, at the expense 
of the industry, and to a great extent the introduction and free 
use of these modern improvements have been seriously interfered 
with and retarded by and through the machinations of a well 
known band of avaricious patent sharks. To deal with the exten- 
sive operations and motives of this clique even in a summary way 
would be impossible and somewhat out of place in this article. 
“What the superior man seeks is in himself; what the small man 
seeks is in others.” “Justice, though moving with tardy pace, has 
seldom failed to overtake impostors in their flight.” 

From an experience of over twenty years’ practice in the study 
and construction of digester linings, it would seem that unquestion- 
ably the most substantial lining in existence today is the one closely 
patterned after the masonry part of the linings of Mitscherlich and 
Monier, which consists simply of the construction, directly upon 
and next to the shell, of a double coarse solid wall of masonry laid 
in suitable cement mortar. In this lining the course next to the 
shell should be composed of very hard porous bricks laid up in a 
mortar containing equal parts of Portland cement and sand, and 
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in which the next, or inside course, should be composed of vitrified 
non-porous bricks laid up in a mortar consisting of litharge, Port- 
land cement and sand mixed with glycerine. A lining thus con- 
structed will outwear at least three of the so called cement linings 
met with in some mills. If the proportions of litharge and glycer- 
ine are not curtailed sufficiently to destroy the acid resisting prop- 
erties of the mortar a variation in the proportionate quantities of 
the ingredients comprising the mortar makes little or no difference 
in the efficiency of the lining. 
however, is dependent upon the experience, skill and judgment dis- 


The success or life of any lining, 


played during its construction. 
SuLPHUR BuRNERS. 

The stationary sulphur burners, heretofore so commonly used, 
have in quite a number of mills been displaced by those of a re- 
volving and also agitator type, similar in construction and princi- 
ple to the roasters used in treating ores. Among the advantages 
claimed for these burners, or more properly vaporizers, over the 
stationary burner, and which constitutes their chief merits, are that 
they will maintain a free combustion of the sulphur and that the 
sulphur can be freed from residue or 
waste. In these vaporizers, and due to the agitation and high tem- 
peratures thus created, the sulphur is rapidly transformed into a 
vapor which is forced, in the ordinary way, either into a combus- 
tion chamber of the gas pipes of the liquor system and is there 
burned or oxidized by the admission of air through a damper at- 
tached to these appliances. So far as known no means have yet 
been provided for the purpose of controlling the temperature, and 
in turn the amount of sulphur vaporized by these new contrivances, 
consequently and in order to avoid sublimation in the gas pipes and 
coolers of the system, a large amount of air, in excess of that re- 
quired to form sulphurous acid, is indiscriminately admitted into 
the system, and the extravagant result of this is readily ascertained 
by first finding the efficiency of the exhauster used and then com- 
pare the actual amount of air displaced by the exhauster with the 
amount of sulphur consumed. Given sufficient air, sulphur and 
agitation there is practically no limit to the capacity of these va- 
porizers, and this, for obvious reasons, has led to the practice 
among competitive builders, of overrating and curtailing the num- 
ber of vaporizers required far below the number and amount of 
burning area conducive to the best economy and quality of liquor. 
Undoubtedly with further experience all of these vaporizer defects 
will be remedied, in which case they are then destined to afford a 
more cleanly, convenient and efficient means to the end than any 
similar-contrivance now known. 

In some mills the free and efficient burning of sulphur is most 
economically accomplished by means of oscillating stirrers, adjust- 
able as to speed, fitted within flat bottom, longitudinal cast iron 
burners. By this arrangement the temperature of the fluid sulphur 
and degree of vaporization can be easily and closely adjusted to 
accord with the amount of air displaced by exhausters running at 
fixed speeds, and further, in this way, the sulphur in process of 
burning is always in clear view of the operator, whereby he can 
readily, by the best means yet placed in the hands of others than 
skilled chemists, determine by the color of the flames as to whether 


foreign substances without 


or not the proper degree of oxidation is taking place to form sul- 
phurous acid. Many manufacturers have been misled into be- 
lieving that a burner gas rich in SO:, as shown by its reaction in 
contact with sodium hydrate, signifies economy, while in fact this 
test detrmines nothing but the percentage of SO, in the gases and 
does not in the least indicate the presence of concentrated impotent 
acids and other wasteful ingredients produced under high tempera 
tures and improper oxidation. * 

ApsoRPTION APPARATUSES. 
In the evolution of absorption more than in 
other branch of the process, the greatest economy in the ultimate 
cost of production has been accomplished, effecting thereby not only 
a saving of something like 100 per cent. on the amount of sulphur 


and labor formerly used in making sulphite liquor, but by the better 


systems, any 
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quality and effectiveness of the liquor now produced it has been 
made possible to reduce the time of cooking from ten to five 
hours, and also whereby the former uncertainties attending the 
process of cooking have been eliminated and the quality of the 
product uniformly improved 

Of the few tower liquor making systems originally installed in 
different plants, four of these systems have in recent years been 
entirely abandoned and replaced by the tank or vessel type of sys 
tems. In two of these changes the towers were left intact, so that 
in case the vessel system should not prove the better and most eff 
cient, then the towers could again be put into operation. The com 
parative tests thus conducted and extending over periods ranging 
from six to nine months resulted in the demolition of the towers, 
and accordingly, for the want of sufficient value and interest, these 
systems will be passed by without further mention. 

Of late years a great amount of study has been devoted and 
expensive experiments conducted by eminent sulphite experts for 
the purpose of either perfecting or determining from actual prac 
tice the relative efficiency value of the methods involved in mak 
ing liquor by what are commonly known as the spray, pressure and 
vacuum systems. So far little or no progress has been made in 
bringing the spray and pressure systems up to the standard eff 
ciency reached in the development of the vacuum system, conse 
quently and for the present the former are out of the race and 
only the merits and deficiencies met with in the differently de 
signed vacuum liquor apparatuses remain to be considered, 

Heretofore vacuum liquor apparatuses have commonly consisted 
in part of hermetically sealed wooden absorption tanks set up one 
above the other and connected together in either a series of two or 
three tanks by means of large quantities of heavy lead pipe and 
fittings, through which the gases and liquor are conveyed and 
transmitted to and from different points in these series of tanks 
In the operation of liquor apparatuses, thus constructed, great 
difficulties have been experienced in keeping the joints of the 
tanks tight, especially above the line of the liquor carried in them; 
also from the gradual and complete filling up of the pipes and 
fittings with hard deposits of lime combined with other substances, 
and from the collapse and constant breaking of these pipes and 
fittings after about a year's service. 

Outside of the losses occasioned by these defects in labor, sul- 
phur, lime, decreased capacity and repairs, other and more serious 
losses are incurred by reason of the irregular and less effective 
quality of the liquor produced during the period of time required 
to find and remedy these troubles, and which, in turn, produces 
To the neglect, 
these defects, the 
conditions, attributed the 
principal cause of making so called “off cooks,” and for which th 


unfavorable results in the process of cooking. 


slighting or improper remedying of and to 


liquor produced under such may be 


cookers for the most part, erroneously blamed instead of 
the liquor and superintendent responsible for its production. 
A new form of vacuum liquor apparatus, recently invented and 


are, 


put upon the market, is rapidly gaining in favor on account of its 
impervious and practically indestructible features of construction, 
freedom from clogging, simplicity of operation and uniformity in 
quantity and quality of liquor produced. In this apparatus the de 
sign, construction and means provided for bringing the gases in 
contact with the solutions in process of manufacture are orig 
inal, and differ widely from those of other apparatuses; for in 
stance, the whole process of making liquor, from the storage of 
the lime water up to the completion of the finished bisulphite 
liquor, is all accomplished in a single rectangular shaped vessel, 
divided on the inside by means of partitions into suitable com 
The 


gases are so distributed as to bring them in contact with about 


partments for the manipulation of the solutions and gases 


1,200 square inches of the surface area of the basic solutions, as 
against less than 200 square inches in other apparatuses—thus as- 
suring a very rapid and consequently economical absorption of 
the gases 
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Oneida Steel Pulleys 


are made of steel. One-third the weight of cast-iron 
pulleys. Easy to erect and absolute guarantees 
against dangerous accidents. Made in sizes from 6 
inches to 104 inches diameter, up to 40 inch face, 
8 inch shaft. Large sizes a specialty. 
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The Oneida Combination Pulleys 


ARE ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR TEXTILE WORK, 
being light, strong, attractive and easily cleaned, there being no pockets 
in either arm or rim to catch lint. One-fifth the windage of wood pulleys. 


Oneida Steel Pulley Co. 


e 
105 So. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. Oneida, N. Y. 
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Out-Door Light, Combined with In- 


Door Security—that is the meaning of 


“DAYLATE.” 
VAN NOORDEN SKYLIGHTS 
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Guaranteed against sweat drip and petty leakage 


Over 100,000 Square Feet on Paper Mills 


Ek. Van Noorden Company 


BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 
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THE DECADE IN PULP WOOD. Che annual LE of Coogee in the United States 


is now slightly more than 3,600,000 cords. In addition to this, im 





ported wood pulp, estimated to be equivalent to 350,000 cords, is 


‘ ° " . " 
Its Growing Scarcity Has I orced the also manufactured into paper. Banked up 4 feet high and 4 feet 
Use of Many Kinds of Wood. wide it would make a pile which would extend over 5,000 miles, 


or approximately the distance between London and San Francisco, 
or it would make a double pile from New York to San Francisco 


It is difficult to comprehend the amount of material that is repre 


The Threatening Famine in Pulp Wood Is, However, Likely to 
Be Averted by the Use of the Woods of the South and the 
Northwest—Great Changes Looked For. 


sented by this statement or the extent of the forest area necessary 
to furnish it. Assuming the average annual consumption in the 


. . . J “1 States for » las ‘cade to have en 2.5 ords . 
By H. M. Hats, Foarrst Assistant, Forest Sexvics United States for the last decade to have been 2,500,000 cords, the 


Ten years in the life of a country is an extremely short period, 


total consumption for the period, therefore, must have been 25, 
but ten years in the life of an individual or an industry is a rela- 000,000 cords. ; 
tively long interval. Therefore, in reviewing the progress of the We now require annually about one cord of pulp wood ee 
pulp industry for the past decade, and in the endeavor to gain a thirty people, or, transferring the basis of the colcebation — weed 
7 to the resultant product, paper, an average of about 50 pounds of 
paper is annually demanded by every man, woman and child in the 
United States. Of the total quantity about one-fourth is news 
paper and an equal amount of wrapping paper. Book paper and 
heavy board paper rank next, each constituting approximately one- 
sixth of the total, while other paper and paper products make up 
the remainder. The paper now manufactured annually in_ th 
United States exceeds in quantity 3,000,000 tons and in value $160, 
000,000, this in addition to more than $5,000,000 worth of paper 
and manufactures of paper which is imported. This, however, is 
more than offset by exports of the same class of material to the 
amount of over $8,000,000 
EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 

Approximately one of every five cords of wood reduced to pulp 
in the United States is obtained from Canada, the total importa 
tion in 1906 amounting to 738,872 cords. Supplementing this, 213, 
110 tons of pulp were imported, in spite of the fact that duties ag 
gregating over $475,000 were imposed upon it. Three tariffs ar« 





in force on wood pulp, as follows: On mechanical pulp ry of a 
TypicaL STAND oF EasterN Hemiock. Tuts Woop Now Ranks _ cent per pound, or $1.67 per ton; on unbleached chemical pulp 


Seconp For Putre Woop of a cent per pound, or $3.33 per ton, and on bleached chemical 

pulp % of a cent per pound, or $5 per ton. 
glimpse of the future decade, these two points of view should be Approximately 150,000 tons of the total of 213,000 tons of pulp 
clearly separated. J imported in 1906 came from Canada. Norway furnished about 


To the industrial development of the age and present generation 
the growth and changes which have marked the progress of the 
conversion of our timber into paper during the past decade have 
meant much and their influence has been far reaching; but as a na- 
tion the progress has been but normal, and the changes but in- 
finitesimal details, 

Ten years ago our paper was made chiefly frem wood by essen 
tially the same processes now employed, and in quantity not vastly 
disproportionate to the amount now made. There is every reason 
to believe that ten years hence these conditions will not have 
changed materially. However, 100 years ago this was not true 
Little or no paper was then made from wood, and the quantity 
now used weekly by some of our leading daily journals for their 
Sunday editions would have furnished a year’s supply for leading 
journals of that period. 

Just what the base of our paper pulp will be composed of 100 
years hence is of course very problematical, but there are good 
reasons to believe that wood pulp will have ceased to constitute 
the principal ingredient, if its use has not been altogether discon 
tinued. Precisely what may be substituted for wood cannot be 
predicted, though the use of a vegetable fibre seems almost certain, 





and the rical substitute would seem to be an annual crop the : , . 

1 t . logic al em 60 | ; See TypicAL STAND OF Wuite Fir on tHe Paciric Coast. ONE ot 
yield of which would be rich in cellulose. The reasons for this pre - , ' 

. ; ~ 2 ; rHeE Putp Woops or tHe Future 

diction are that as our population multiplies and increases in cul- 

ture the demand for both paper and wood will increase propor 25,000 tons and Germany 17,000 tons. These countries supply the 
tionately, On the other hand, our wood producing area will have United States with the bulk of the imported wood pulp 

a tendency to decrease, and correspondingly, as the woodland is The chart printed on page 95 indicates clearly the tendency of out 


cleared, the cultivated, annual crop producing area will increase import trade in the last decade. The general trend is distinctly 
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upward, but during two periods, the fiscal years of 1899-1900 and 
1905-1906, there was a downward tendency, 
however, the increase has been striking. 


For the past year, 
The export trade, on the 


other hand, remains practically stationary and constant, though, 
as might be expected, the fluctuations of the imports are found re 
flected in an inverted form in it 

Tue Suprty or Puce Woop. 


A more indefinite question could scarcely be propounded than 


Quvan lily *r 
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400 cco 25 


150,000 
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that of how much pulp wood this country has to draw upon and 
how long will the supply last. 

By mathematics it is easy to solve an equation in which there is 
one unknown factor; but to solve an equation in which there is 
but one known factor and a number of unknown and variable 
factors is beyond the possibilities of even such a comprehensive 
and exact science as mathematics. This latter condition is the one 
which applies to the problem of the pulp wood supply, and in 
fact to the whole question of the wood supply of the United States. 
The only known factor is that of consumption. But the wood 


TRADE 


JOURNAL 95 


supply in itself is a relatively simple problem when compared to 
the question of the pulp wood supply 

Ten years ago wood pulp was made 
kinds of timber 
lieved to be suitable 


almost exclusively from two 


spruce and poplar—no other woods were be 
Soon it was discovered that the balsam fir 
which was found with the spruce yielded a good fibre 
was mixed in the supply, and finally, with the later developments 


hemlock was discovered to be 


; then pine 


of the sulphite process, adaptable, 


LL oe 
oo 
eros 
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and now ranks second in quantity used, having displaced poplar. 
At the present time pulp is being made from spruce, hemlock, 
poplar, balsam, also from pitch, jack and Southern yellow pines, 
maple, birch, beech, Western white fir and other Western pines, 
by the same processes by which but a few years ago it was believed 
possible to use economically only spruce and poplar. Ten years 
hence it is not improbable that even spruce may be displaced by 
some wood now little used, and that the list of woods from which 
it is possible to make pulp economically may be extended to in- 


clude practically every commercial tree in. the country. Any pre- 
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Cutting-up 
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SwingSaws, JumpSaws, 
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Yard Storage. 
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diction, therefore, based on present conditions must be of doubt 
An inquiry made by the Forest Service 
that 


demands _ for 


ful value, to say the least. 


in 1905 showed that the manufacturers felt confident under 


present conditions their supply would stand the 
about twenty-five years 

It would probably be impossible to obtain a better expression 
upon the time which the available supply will Jast than that shown 
by the opinions of the leading manufacturers of the country, as al- 
ready set forth; but in view of the constantly changing conditions 
this figure can scarcely be given great weight except when applied 
directly to the supply in the regions in which pulp mills are now 
New York Lake 


heart of the producing 


chiefly located, namely, New England, and the 
States. 
centres of the 
South and the West, 


progression of the wood pulp industry into these same new fields? 


These regions, once the wood 


country, have passed their sovereignty on to the 


Why, then, is it not logical to anticipate the 


True, the soft, long fibred spruce does not find the warm Southern 
climate congenial; but today paper is being made from Southern 
yellow pine, so it would seem to be purely a matter of adjusting 
the process to the wood to bring the industry South, where there 
is an abundance of raw material and a wealth of water power un- 
developed. Here, also, are found the cottonwood and yellow poplar, 
both of which are admirably adapted to paper making, and both 
of which are among, if not the most, rapidly growing of our na 


le hae a 


SHoutp MAKE EXceLtent Pucp. 


With a tract of sufficient entirely 
feasible for the industry in that region to grow its trees. A cot- 
tonwood tree could be made to produce 5 cubic feet of wood in 


Paciric Coast Wuirte Fir. 


tive trees. size it would be 


the same time a spruce would produce 1 cubic foot. 
The West, however, offers by far the greatest possibilities from 
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— 


the point of supply of raw material 


On the Pacific Coast, 


well known, there exists a body of timber unexcelled anywhet 


the world; soft, even grained pine and balsam not unlike 


found in the East, and hard, strong fir similar to the pine 


CHAT OrFrrers Mort 


Woop 


[REE 
Pup 


OTHER 


GrRovE OF PLANTED CoTTroNnwoops. \ 


PLANTING FOR THAN 


AtmMost ANY 


ENCOURAGEMENT FOR 


South here 
like the lumber industry, it will make its last stand and produce the 
bulk of the product. 


of this main branch of the industry throughout the East, the South 


Here eventually the pulp wood industry will centre; 
rue, there will always be reinforcements 


and the Lake States, for these regions will never cease to produce 


timber; but with constantly impreving transportation facilities 
from the Pacific Coast for marketing the product in the East, wher: 
by far the most of it is now consumed, the development of the in 
dustry there is inevitable. With the opening of the Panama Canal, 
for. example, what commodity is better adapted for the long wate 
shipment than wood pulp or paper? 

Ten years hence, then, it is not anticipating too much to look for 
the extension of the industry well into both the South and the 
West; to find twice the number of woods used as now; to discover 
that the United States is independent of Canada for her supply of 
raw material instead of being almost entirely dependent, as som« 
authorities now predict; to expect the annual consumption of pulp 
5,000,000 


consumption, and to find that instead of 75 per cent. being spruce, 


wood to reach cords instead of 3.600,000, the present 


as was the case in 1899, or 68 per cent., as in 1906, it constitutes 


perhaps only 30 or 40 per cent. 


In fact, there seems every reason to expect as great or even 


greater changes in the source of supply and kinds of wood used 
during the following decade than in the preceding one, and with it 


all comes the gratifying assurance that the evolution (?) will 
bring to the industry an almost unlimited supply of raw material 
and prosperity no less than has recently been enjoyed, for civiliza- 
tion must have paper, and for years to come it will be made from 


wood. 
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ADVANCES IN CHEMISTRY. 


Old Lines Followed But Practically 
Applied on Larger Scale. 








The Coming Decade Likely to Witness the Advent of Ideas 
Which Will Result in Substantial Modifications of Pres- 
ent Practice—Culmination of the Wood Pulp Period. 


By Artuur D. Litre, 
Official Chemist American Paper and Pulp Association. 

Although the last ten years have proved a period of great de- 
velopment and progress in the chemical technology of paper mak- 
ing, the advance has for the most part been along lines the direc- 
tion of which was at least well indicated at the beginning of the 
period. Few new principles have been formulated, and nothing 
has appeared to turn the direction of development into new chan- 
nels. While therefore the processes themselves remain the same 
in essence, they are everywhere carried forward in much larger 
units working at greater speed, with the result of vastly increased 
production at substantially lower prices. 

The period has seen an unprecedented development in the num- 
ber and circulation of periodical publications, with a correspond- 
ingly increased demand for the lower grades of book and print- 
Business methods at the same time have radically 
changed; many letters now the circular 
letter and advertising pamphlet have created new demands which 
demands 


ing papers. 


more are written, and 


larger scale production has promptly satisfied. These 
have naturally proved most insistent for papers of medium grade, 
for which wood has been the obvious and immediately available 
raw material. The period has, therefore, witnessed a great expan- 
sion in the manufacture of ground wood and sulphite fibre, and 
will at some future time be recognized as the culmination of 
“the wood pulp period,” which began with the production of ground 
wood by Voelter, received fresh impetus with the advent of the 
soda process of Watt and Burgess, and entered upon its great de- 
velopment with the introduction of the sulphite process by Tilgh- 
man. While further great extension in the manufacture of these 
papers is to be expected, signs are not wanting that wood is des- 
tined to-occupy hereafter a position of much less relative impoi 
tance in the industry. There are many who will view this probable 
loss of its pre-eminence at least with equanimity. 

Although the last ten years has witnessed no epoch making dis- 
covery in the art of paper making, it has nevertheless been a 
period of intense activity, in which the development of the methods 
already at hand has been pushed to what must in some instances 
be very near the upper limit. In paper making, as in every other 
branch of human activity, there are periods of new ideas, transi- 
tional periods of assimilation, and periods of development on the 
physical side in which the assimilated ideas are reduced to prac- 
tice. The last ten years has been a period of the latter sort, in 
which previous inventions have been brought to a well rounded 
development. While it is dangerous to prophesy unless one knows, 
it seems probable that the coming decade will differ from the last 
in that it will witness the advent of another set of new ideas, which 
will result in substantial modifications of present practice. Some 
of these ideas are already in the minds of that small number of 
technologists who have learned* to appreciate the immense in- 
dustrial ifmportance of the chemistry of cellulose—a branch of 
chemistry in which no advance, however apparently insignificant, 
has not ultimately become the basis of some great industry. 

About ten years ago we were apparently entering upon a new 
era in cellulose technology which promised such control over the 
physical form and structure of the material that an endless vista 


of new commercial applications was in prospect. Viscose, dis- 
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covered a few years before by Cross and Bevan, and prepared by 
treating cotton or wood fibre with caustic soda and _ bisulphide 
of carbon, seemed to hold forth a generally practicable method of 
making cellulose plastic and soluble in water, so that any form 
desired could be impressed upon the material and thereafter ren 
dered permanent by the simple expedient of decomposing of vis- 
cose in its new form by heat or acids with the recovery of the 
cellulose. No discovery in the history of the cellulose industries 
had seemed fraught with such great and far-reaching possibilities, 
and technologists everywhere were bending their efforts toward 
their realization. Viscose was proposed and used for sizing paper; 
as a substitute for glue in paper coating; as a vehicle for paint; 
for calico printing; as affording new forms of cellulose in sheets, 
films and filaments; for sizing yarn, making artificial leather, arti 
ficial flowers, buttons, and so on in a great variety of applications. 

Unfortunately the limitations of the material, the necessity for 


washing out the salts formed, the shrinkage and its relations to 





LITTLE. 


\rtHur D 
water generally, proved too great a handicap for its general in 
dustrial development, while in many cases it was found that what 
could be well done with viscose could be as well or better done 
with something cheaper or more easy to control. It has thus 
happened that the only commercial development of the first impor 
tance which has resulted is the manufacture of viscose artificial 
silk and artificial horsehair. 

Another cellulose compound 
pected, but which has thus far failed to meet the expectations of 


To Cross and Bevan again must 


from which much has been ex- 
its sponsors, is cellulose acetate. 
be accorded the honor of first preparing this material in quantity, 
though in a form and by methods which did not lend themselves 
to the requirements of practice. Marked method 
were made by Weber, Lederer and others, but it remained for 
Mork to first 
which the physical properties of the original cotton or wood fibre 


In this form the material seemed at first to offer 


advances in 
succeed in making a fibrous cellulose acetate in 


were conserved. 
a general substitute for the cellulose nitrates for constructive pur 
poses, particularly as a substitute for celluloid, and for the manu- 
facture of photographic films, lacquers, waterproofing compounds 
and the like. Thus far, however, the acetate has only proved com- 
mercially valuable in the insulation of the extremely fine wire used 
by electrical instrument makers 
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Cellulose benzoate, discovered by Cross and Bevan, has at no 
time held out much promise of technical value. The 
nouncement by these chemists of a cellulose peroxide has been re- 


recent an 
ceived with doubt. The reactions upon which the assumed exist 
ence of the compound is based are readily susceptible of simpler 
explanation, and the nature of cellulose itself makes the existence 
of the peroxide questionable at least. 

A kindred branch of technology, that of cotton textiles, has 
profited vastly during the last ten years by the extension of the 
mercerizing process to the production of a splendid, silky lustre 
upon cotton yarns and fabrics by the simple expedient of power- 
fully 
treatment with strong caustic soda. 


stretching the yarn or cloth during or immediately after 
By this procedure the spiral 
and the fibre con- 
verted to a straight rod of a structure similar to that of silk. 


twist natural to the cotton fibre is taken out 
The brilliancy of dye effects, the greater strength and superb lustre 
of the mercerized cotton have led to its very general introduction 
into the finer grades of cotton textiles, and it is curious that paper 
makers generally have made no comment upon the appearance of 
mercerized fibre in their rags. The treatment seems to be without 
appreciable influence on the character of the fibre as a raw ma- 
terial for paper making. 

Coming more directly to the materials and processes immediately 
concerned in paper making, the last ten years has seen little change 
in the method of boiling rags, jute, rope, etc. Richmond, in the 
laboratory of the Bureau of Science of the Philippine Government, 
has applied the sulphite process with success to cooking such fibre 
wastes as abaca or manila waste, securing a stronger fibre of a 
color far superior to that resulting from the usual lime cook. Our 
own experiments have shown that it is entirely feasible to cook 
rags by the sulphite process for special purposes wherever stock 
of an unusual softness is desirable, as, for example, in the manu- 
facture of blotting and matrix papers 

In the bleaching of paper stock the notable developments have 
been the extension of electrolytic processes for the manufacture 
of bleaching powder, hypochlorite solutions and caustic soda, to- 
gether with the more general introduction of systems for bleach- 
ing the stock in the continuous way. These were already fore- 
shadowed in the well known Cloudman system for bleaching. They 
offer the advantage of utilizing substantially all the active chlorine 
in the bleach liquor, and may be operated so that the pulp which 
is nearly up to color comes in contact with the stronger liquors, 
while the weak liquors are enabled to fully exhaust themselves 
upon the brown or unbleached fibre. 

Although a great number of processes have been brought forward 
in this country and abroad for the electrolytic decomposition of 
salt for the production of bleach liquors, these have been gradually 
weeded out, until comparatively few now command serious atten- 
tion. As particularly worthy of mention among the survivors refer- 
ence may be made to the Hargreaves-Bird, the Townsend, Cast- 
ner and Whiting processes. 

As a result of the researches of Herzberg and others upon the 
conditions underlying the preparation and use of rosin size, it has 
become generally recognized that a high, free rosin content is 
desirable in such sizes, and several manufacturers have been led 
to put excellent sizes of this character upon the market. The 
product has been well received, and a large number of mills now 
purchase manufactured size instead of making it themselves. The 
latest development in this line is the preparation of dry rosin size 
which in appearance closely resembles the rosin from which it was 
made. It dissolves in hot water without difficulty, and is used in 
the ordinary way. 

Manufacturers of alum have found themselves obliged to contend 
with an increasing scarcity of bauxite of sufficiently high grade 
for use in the production of alum low in iron. On the other hand, 
they have found in the Baeyer process a direct and simple method 
for the production of a high grade of alumina which is substan- 
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tially iron free, and therefore available for making alums suitable 
for the most exacting requirements. 

In paper coating mixtures there has been a general replacement 
The 
difference in 


of glue by casein, which is now used in enormous quantities 
substitution is one not wholly brought about by a 
price, as the quality of coating produced by casein is generally 
printers. The use of for engine sizing has 


preferred by casein 


made little or no headway. A few years ago various new products 
intended for the top sizing of paper made their appearance, and 
were at first put out at high prices under special trade names 
It soon developed that the basis of all these materials was a modi 
fication of starch now known as soluble starch, because of the 
readiness with which it is dissolved in water to form a thin solu 
tion instead of a hcavy paste. These soluble starches are now sold 
at a moderate advance over the price of untreated starch, and are 
finding an increased application in top sizing. As the adhesive 
properties of these modified starches are greatly superior to those 
of ordinary starch, the new products have been used in a limited 
way in paper coating, for which in some respects they are ad- 
mirably adapted. The increased difficulty of securing casein in 
amount 
to lead 


in this direction. 


sufficient for the demands of the paper. coaters 1s likely 
to a considerable extension of the use of soluble starch 

During the entire period under review wood has been rising in 
price under the demands of a rapidly increasing consumption, and 
now probably costs some mills as much as $15 a cord laid down 
The more farsighted mill managers have secured great tracts of 
Canadian timber lands, upon which they now depend in the main 
for their supply. Such hemlock, and other 
conifers, which were at first thought unsuitable for treatment by 


woods as fir, larch 
the sulphite process, are now generally utilized as substitutes for 
spruce. In an endeavor to further extend the range of the sulphite 
process, and so increase the available supply of raw material, the 
South Boston and 
later at Washington, a complete model sulphite plant, in which a 


United States Forest Service equipped, first at 


considerable number of American woods have been tested as to 


their quality for pulp making. The value of these results has not 


yet been fully appreciated by paper makers. They are neverthe 
less most important in their bearing upon the future development 
of the industry. 

In the soda process for the manufacture of wood fibre there have 
been comparatively few developments to record. The Gore process, 
by which the liquors are continuously recausticized during the cook, 
deserves mention, although it has not come into general use. It 
has been demonstrated by De Cew that the deciduous woods can 
now be reduced in about four hours, giving a sounder and stronger 
fibre, and he holds out the prospect of further improvements in 
the process with a view to further shortening the time by the re 
moval of air from the wood, the use of superheated steam, and 
by mechanical agitation. 

Development in method has naturally been most active in the 
sulphite process, as evidenced by the enormous increase in produc 
tion. In 1898 the usual dimensions for an upright digester were a 
diameter of 10 feet and a height of 26 to 30 feet, whereas the 
digesters now in operation reach a diameter of 17 feet and a 
height of 60 feet. At the same time there has been a reduction 
in the length of time required for the cook from about sixteen 
hours down to a present minimum of six and one-half hours. The 
Mitscherlich process, involving the use of weak liquors, low pres- 
sures and long cooks, has been displaced almost universally by 
the quick cooking, processes involving direct steam and liquors 
with increasingly high content of free sulphurous acid. There has 
been no radical change in methods of digester lining since the dis- 
closure of the method of the Russell patent. 

That triumph of chemical engineering, the Frasch process for 
obtaining the sulphur underlying the Louisiana quicksands, has 
given the United States practical control of the world’s supply of 
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sulphur, and has led to a moderate diminution in the price of the 


material to American pulp mills. Traces of organic matter present 
in the Louisiana sulphur created an early but passing prejudice 


against it, which now seems to have been entirely overcome. 
There has been a radical change in the type of sulphur burner 


employed in the sulphite process, the old flat burners having been 
quite generally discarded in favor of rotary burners, or of the 
Wise burner, in which the molten sulphur is mechanically agitated 
Either type permits a much closer regulation of the air supply, 
while their capacity is many times that of the old style burners. 
In consequence, gases containing 16 per cent. of sulphurous acid 
are not now uncommon, and it has become easily possible to raise 
the total acid content of the liquor to 5 per cent. or more. It has 
come to be recognized that the use of superheated steam in cook- 
ing presents several important advantages in that it saves steam, 
prevents undue dilution of the cooking liquors, enables the cook 
to be made in shorter time, and permits the use of weaker liquors 
than usual during the summer months. The tower system of mak- 
ing acid still remains in use in many plants, and is even now not 
infrequently installed in new mills. It has shown little modifica- 
tion in either principle or detail. The tank systems, on the other 
hand, while remaining substantially the same in principle, have 
undergone marked changes in construction, generally along the line 
of greater compactness and increased output. 

Consistent attempts have been made to increase the proportion 
of sulphurous acid gas recovered during the cook, with the result 
that the consumption of sulphur per ton of pulp has in some 
cases been cut down to as little as 230 pounds. 
change in the detail of recovery systems is perhaps that of Bache- 


The most notable 


Wiig, who, during the earlier portions of the cook, relieves both 
gas and liquor into the recovery system. 

No satisfactory method for the disposal of waste sulphite liquors 
has yet been developed. The subject has received the most serious 
consideration at the hands of cellulose chemists in all pulp mak- 
ing countries, but none of the numerous methods proposed have 
promised more than the most temporary and inadequate relief. 
There has been some exploitation of the waste liquors as a sup- 
plementary tanning agent, and it has been suggested to use them 
upon roads as a dust preventive. Perhaps the most serious 
effort for their disposal has been made by the J. & J. Rogers 
Paper Company, at Ausable Forks, N. Y. 
tities of the liquor have been concentrated by evaporation and 
In spite of the 


Here considerable quan- 


utilized as an adhesive core binder in foundries. 
excellent results secured by the use of the material for this pur 
pose, it is obvious that no considerable quantity of sulphite liquor 
could possibly find utilization in this way, so that mills every 
where find themselves confronted with the difficulties arising from 
stream pollution. Damage suits have been instituted in many 
instances, while in some few cases matters have gone so far that 
applications for injunction have been made. 

The discowery that small quantities of turpentine are evolved 
during the preliminary stages of the cooking operation in the 
soda, sulphate and sulphite processes has led many mills in Europe 
and a few in this country to equip their plants with the simple 
apparatus needed for its recovery. In case of the sulphite process 
it has recently been demonstrated that the material recovered is 
not in fact turpentine, but cymene. 

Few really new sorts of paper have been developed during the 
past ten years. The translucent pergamyn or glassine paper was 
first shown in this country at Chicago in 1893, but it was a number 
of years thereafter before it came generally upon our market, and 
little or nothing was known comparatively recently. It affords a 
striking illastration of the hydration effect undergone by cellulose 
when subjected to prolonged beating. In the case of this paper this 
effect is intensified by conducting the beating in engines fitted 
with stone rolls and bed plates. 
for this paper for special purposes has developed in this country, 


little or none of it has yet been made here. 


Although a considerable demand 


The same is true of 
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the now well known Kraft paper made from undercooked soda or 
sulphate pulp worked up in an edge runner. This paper is of a 


characteristic pleasing brown color, and, as its name implies, 1s 
strength It is still prin 
None of it is 


start in 


characterized by an unusual degree of 


cipally made in Sweden, the country of its origin. 


yet made in America, although a mill is about to Canada 


ior the production of Kraft paper from sulphate pulp 


The same hydration effect to which both pergamyn and kratt 
papers owe their peculiar properties is exhibited in the unusual 
papers the pith of the stalk 
Che delicate cells composing this pith become hydrated during the 
the that almost without 
fibrous structure, the walls of the cells coalesce and form a 


recently manufactured from cotton 


cooking process, with result although 
sheet 
of considerable strength and toughness, and with many of the 


characteristics of parchment papers. It has coincidently been dem 
onstrated that the bast fibres in the outer shell of the cotton stalk 
are available for the manufacture of high grade papers of the usual 
sorts 

The closely related bagasse or exhausted sugar cane chips has 
continued to be an attractive material for experiment by those 
who ignore the fact that the small content of fibre, only about 30 
per cent., renders it unavailable as a source of bleached pulp. Of 
better promise is the Lee process of making boards from bagasse 
by cooking the chips in a solution of saccharate of lime made by 
mixing lime and waste molasses. Here only a partial resolution 
of the fibrous structure is attempted, and the boards show a re 
markable toughness and resiliency for precisely the same reasons 
which give these same properties to Kraft paper. 

Vellumoid, which is substantially a paper of good fibre heavily 
impregnated with glue, which is afterward rendered insoluble by 
treatment with formaldehyde, has proved unexpectedly slow in its 
development, in view of the claims first made on its behalf. It 
is understood that a new company has now taken up its manufa 
ture for the production of cement bags. 

Reference has already been made to the substitution of casein 
for glue in coated papers. In waxed papers vaseline has largely 
replaced the much more expensive paraffin. 

The German methods of paper testing, which were in a sense on 
trial ten years ago, are now firmly established in that country, and, 


They 


have had an important influence in raising the quality of German 


indeed, constitute the standard for such work everywhere 
papers. It is therefore gratifying to note that the United States 
Department of Agriculture has recently established a paper labora 
One of the 


tory at Washington for work along similar lines. duties 


of the laboratory will be the preparation of specifications for the 


various qualities of paper used by the departments of the Gov 
ernment 
Just ten years ago the committee of the Society of Arts, Lon 


don, upon the deterioration of paper made its classic report, with 
recommendations as to the preferred composition and properties oi 
papers intended for permanent printed or written records. This 
committee has just been reappointed, with the changes and addi 


tions made necessary or suggested by time, and its riper study 


of this important question should prove most valuable. 


The possibility of manufacturing a yarn suitable for textil 


purposes from strips of pulp or paper has always been a fascinat 


ing subject for experiment. Within the last few years several 
processes have been developed in Germany which seem in a very 
large measure to make this possibility a commercial certainty 
Silvalin yarns, as they are termed, have now been worked up into 
many classes of fabric, and would seem to be specially suitable for 
bagging, wall hangings, shoe linings, and some other special 
fabrics. They are commonly made up with a cotton warp and pape 


filling, and in appearance at least are all that can be desired 

No better augury for the future development of paper making 
than that the 
with which schools of paper making are established 


is to- be found furnished by increasing frequency 


In Germany 


(Continued on page 109.) 
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LIST OF SALES AS PUBLISHED ONE YEAR AGO 


Androscoggin Pulp & Paper Co., South Windham, Me.; six Philadelphia Paper Mfg. Co., Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
pumps. four pumps 
Beveridge Paper Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; two pumps. Lockport Paper Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; one pump 
Brownville Paper Co., Brownville, N. Y.; two pumps Ohio Box Board & Paper Co., Rittman, Ohio; three pumps 
Constantine Paper Co., Constantine, Mich.; two pumps. Peters Paper Co., Latrobe, Pa.; one pump 
Detroit Sulphite Pulp & Paper Co., Detroit, Mich.; one Schroon River Paper Co., Warrensburgh, N. Y.; one pump. 
pump Standard Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich.; five pumps. 
Franklin Board & Paper Co., Franklin, Ohio; two pumps Tonawanda Board & Paper Co., Tonawanda, N. Y.; four 
Colin Gardner Paper Co., Middletown, Ohio; one pump. pumps 
Georgia Mig. & Public Service Co., Marietta, Ga.; two United Box Board Co., Wabash, Ind.; one pump 
pumps United Box Board & Paper Co., Wilmington, Ill; two 
James Leo Box Board Co., Jersey City, N. J.; one pump. pumps. 


LIST OF SALES MADE SINCE ABOVE LIST WAS PUBLISHED: 


Boehm & Rauch, Monroe, Mich.; one pump. Sewell Island Paper Co., Watertown, N. Y.; one pump. 
Chicago Coated Board Co., Chicago, IIl.; three pumps John Strange Paper Co., Menasha, Wis.; two pumps. 
Hartford City (Ind.) Paper Co.; one pump. Standard Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich.; one pump. 
Haverhill Box Board Co., Haverhill, Mass.; two pumps Traders Paper Board Co., Bogota, N. J.; two pumps. 
Niles Board & Paper Co., Niles Mich.; one pump Richardson Paper Co., Lockland, Ohio; two pumps. 

Ohio Paper Co., Miamisburg, Ohio; one pump Reynolds & Boyle Co., Jersey City, N. J.; one pump 
Orono Pulp & Paper Co., Bangor, Me.; two pumps Xenia Board & Paper Co., Xenia, Ohio; one pump 

New Haven Pulp & Paper Co., New Haven, Conn. ; one pump United Box Board & Paper Co., Wilmington, Ill; one 
Peters Paper Co., Latrobe, Pa.; one pump. pump. 
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ADVANCES IN CHEMISTRY. 


(Continued from page 105. ) 
such schools have long been common, and the comparatively recent 
paper making department of the Municipal Technical School of 
Manchester, England, has already a wide reputation. Classes in 
paper making have been for some years maintained by the City 
London Institute, and recently by the Bat 
Institute. Very 


Makers’ Association has been instrumental in establishing a tech- 


and Guilds of 
Polytechnic 


more 
tersea recently the French Paper 
nical school of paper making in their country, while a similar school 
under the auspices of the Papelera Espanola has just been started 
in Spain. In this country we have as yet nothing of the sort to 
show, although the Massachusetts Commission on Industrial Edu- 
cation has under consideration at this time an outline for a school 
of paper making as a possible development of its plans for indus 
trial education in that Commonwealth. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN BEATING ENGINES. 





They Are Now of Monvier and Stronger Build and Give Maxi- 


mum Results at a Minimum of Power—Changes in Detail. 
rl 





By B. W. Bennett, 

At first thought it would appear that a paper describing the im- 
provement in beating engine construction of the last ten years would 
be dry reading, and because of its limited scope it would be brief 
In the eyes of the layman beating engines are today much the same 
as they were ten years ago, and some professional paper makers 
express the belief that improvement in this class of machinery has 
been slight. It will be found, however, that the builders of beating 
engines have fully kept pace with the march of progress, and this 
paper may be lengthy because of the improvements which can be 
recited. If it is dry reading that is the fault of the writer and not 
the material. 

In paper mill practice during the past ten years increasing atten- 
tion has been given to the beater room, It is an old saying that 
“the paper is made in the beater,” and “a poor beaterman can spoil 
the best machine tender.” Experience daily proves the truth of 
this, and a mill with insufficient beating capacity or incompetent 
beatermen is working under a handicap and its capacity is limited 
both as to quantity and quality of product. 

The function of the beating engine is to prepare the stock which 
the paper machine forms into a sheet. It is perhaps the most im- 
portant department in paper making. The texture of the finished 
product, the strength of the sheet, the quality of the paper, indeed, 
depends upon the proper handling of the stock in the beater room. 


Therefore beating engines are made for special service according 
to the requirements of the situation, and beaters for news, for rag 
stock, or for board are differently designed. The old days when 
“one beater was as good as another” are past and g ne; the 
makers of the machines are now specialists, and the principal 
shops building beating engines today turn out practically nothing 
else. 

It has been the aim of the manufacturers of beating engines to 
develop a machine capable of handling the greatest amount of stock 
beneath the roll and over the backfall continually at the least ex- 
penditure of power. Thus the design of the tub and the correct 
proportions of tub and roll have been subjects of careful study. 

Beater tubs are built somewhat shorter now than they were ten 
years ago, and always there is a fillet around the inside to prevent 
the stock from lodging at the corners. The design of the backfall 
has been’ carefully worked out, the relative length and width of 
the tub, and the distance between the midfeather and tub ends 
The lines of travel for the stock have 
been so drawn that the circulation shall be rapid and uniform at all 
points and that the contents of the tub shall be thoroughly mixed 
The curb (or hood) over the roll has been extended back and is 


have been carefully gauged. 


frequently fitted with a guard or “doctor” to prevent stock being 
carried over the roll Also the tub is made deeper back of the 
roll, where it used to overflow. Improved packing devices around 
the spindle are employed, and the modern engine ts a great 1m- 
provement over the old machine in cleanliness of operation. In 
modern mills the beater room is frequently quite as clean as the 
machine room, and the machinery kept free from dirt and grease— 
a condition impossible with the old style beating engines in opera- 
tion. 

Concrete (or cement) has entered somewhat into tub construc 
tion within the last few years, and is frequently used in place of 
wood for bottoms. It is claimed that the abrasive action on the 
stock traveling over a concrete floor, or along concrete walls, as- 
sists in reducing the pulp, and the permanent character of a con 


crete bottom in a tub is one inducement for its use, This material 





GENERAL View oF Putp MILL AND YARDS. 


is readily molded into form, and under the hands of an ordinarily 
skillful mason it can be employed in such situations. 

For different service tubs are differently designed; for use on 
“broke” or in brushing out old papers a good design brings the sur- 
face of the bed plate flush with the tub bottom, while for use on 
stock apt to contain foreign matter there should always be a 
slight rise in front of the bed plate : 

Beaters are built to dump quigkly and to feed more rapidly, 
thus lessening the time “between Veaters,” and an effort to reduce 
frigtion, economize power, increase circulation, and therefore ren- 
der the engine more efficient, has been the continual aim of the 
With a bet- 
ter tub and improved lines of travel for the stock a better con 


manufacturers in their study to perfect the beater tub. 


structed roll is demanded, which must be supported in an improved 
that 
heavier castings are used, and the roll and spindle are of larger 

Mod 
greater 


manner and have better and greater adjustment. To end 


diameters and greater weight and strength than formerly 


ern construction also tends toward a roll of somewhat 


diameter than face. This to gain impulse and the better to propel 


(Continued on page 113.) 
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Triplex Stuff Pumps 
Fan Pumps 
Vertical Stuff Chests 
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The Noble & Wood Machine Go. 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN BEATING ENGINES. 


(Continued from page 109.) 
and reduce the stock in its passage over the bed plate. This also 
permits of placing the bed plate lower in the tub and allows the 
use of a deeper tub of increased capacity. 

Ten years ago beater rolls were usually made with three cast 
iron heads, and the centre head was finished flat on its outer edge 
and frequently not keyed to the shaft. Today, except in very small 
engines, the rolls have four heads, and all of these are fitted and 
keyed to the shaft, and all of them are slotted to receive the fly 
bars. Some engines built with special reference for work on hard 
siock are made with especially strong fastenings for the fly bars, 
and one make of engine recently introduced and used with marked 
success on felt roofing is built without bands on the roll, the fly 
bars being fastened in place in the slotted heads over lugs and 


secured by molten metal. 

The quality of fly bar steel is receiving more attention, particu- 
larly for use on rope and rag stock, and the use of thinner fly 
bars is increasing. A better understanding of the requirements 


of steel for fly bar service has resulted in a decreasing use of 
“laid steel” bars. Solid steel bars made from selected stock con- 
taining the necessary elements for toughness and strength are used 
with success in many difficult situations where formerly it was 
believed that nothing short of expensive “laid steel” could be em- 
ployed. 

3ed plate construction is practically unchanged except that spe 
cial plates are now used for special situations instead of a “stock” 
plate in every case. The elbow style of bed plate is most popular, 
made with steel bars and wood filling. Here again the quality of 
the steel is important. Plain flat plates of cast iron are frequently 
used where the roll is intended merely to “brush out” old papers 
and not cut or grind the stock. 

Special attention has been given to the supporting device (stands, 
lighter bars and bearing boxes) which carry the roll. It is appar- 
ent that a beating engine to be most efficient must not only have a 
tub of good design and a roll of strong construction, but that this 
roll must be carried in the tub in some firm manner that there 
shall be no yield or “weave” when the engine is called upon to per- 
form its work. 

To meet the situation and properly support the heavy rolls now 
in use larger bearings and stronger bearing boxes are employed; 
water chambered boxes are often used instead of solid boxes, and 
these are of a rocker type to accommodate the motion of the roll, 
and are made adjustable; the lighter bars are of increased weight 
and strength, and the stands that support the lighters are made 
after new and improved patterns, so designed as to carry the roll 
rigidly and firmly under the most severe strain. The proper sup- 
port of the roll contributes largely to the efficiency of the engine, 
and a comparison of beating engines built ten years ago with the 
modern type of heavy beater will readily demonstrate the great 
advancement in this particular respect. 

The builder of beating engines is more conversant with paper 
mill practice than he was ten years ago, and can intelligently advise 
with the paper maker regarding the size of engines to install, the 
speed at which to run the roll, and the best design of beater for 
the kind of paper to be produced. He knows that the extremely 
large beating engines have lost in favor, and that the pendulum 
which a few years ago swung toward 2,000 or 2,500 pounds capac- 
ity tubs is now back past the perpendicular, and that smaller beat- 
ers aré popular. He can recommend engines of 600 to 800 pounds 
capacity for book papers and for tissue, 1,000 to 1,200 pounds for 
rag stock, and 1,200 to 1,500 pounds for wood papers. One seldom 
hears of the installation of an engine larger than 1,500 pounds 
capacity even for reducing wood pulp. The larger beater was not 
an improvement for the quality of the paper, but frequently did 
help the quantity or large production. 

To sum up: the modern beating engine is a marked improve- 
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ment over its predecessor of ten years ago, though the changes 
have been in detail rather than in any general character or of a 
radical nature. It is built heavier and stronger, not cumbersome 
hut symmetrical in its proportions and nicely finished. As com 
pared with ten years ago, the modern beating engine operates with 
the very minimum of power and produces maximum results. A 
mill with old beating engines in use today is behind the times and 
probably not making money, but the importance of the beating 
engine in paper making is more generally appreciated, a better class 
of help is entrusted with the work in the beater room where 
formerly the most ignorant men were employed, and increased 
tonnage of better quality paper has repeatedly proven the wisdom 
of installing always the modern improved Hollander type of beat- 
ing engine 


G. H. Babbitt Retires from Howland Pulp and Paper Co. 


Banoor, Me., February 4, 1908.—A change that will be of much 
interest to the business world of eastern Maine is the retirement 
of George H. Babbitt from active connection with the Howland 
Pulp and Paper Company, of Howland. Mr. Babbitt has been 


connected with the Howland Pulp and Paper Company in the posi 
tion of manager for several years, and has been prominently identi 
fied with the papermaking industry in Maine 

Mr. Babbitt’s position as manager of the Howland Pulp and 
Paper Company will be taken by Henry A. Hooper, of Howland, 
who has been superintendent and treasurer. The mill of the How 
land Company has been running all winter and is doing a good 
business. 


Employers’ Association in Germany. 

Among the prominent features of German industrial develop 
ment is the extent to which employers’ associations have been 
formed in various branches of national industry. This develop 
ment illustrates the principle that pressure creates counter-pres 
sure, these organizations being intended to counterbalance the 
increase of trades-unionism among the working classes. 

In commenting on the general question in the Wochenblatt fur 
Papierfabrikation, Herr Ditges remarks that while employers’ as 
sociations exist in most branches, the best organized are those in 
which large concerns predominate and the number of small fac 
tories is limited. The least advanced are those where, in addition 
to some few large plants, there are a number of the smaller and 
even smallest establishments. Under the latter category is classed 
the German paper industry, which has an organization of con- 
siderable economic importance, to which the largest proportion of 
the important plants belong, but in which the principle of employ- 
ers’ associations has not been cordially developed, as it has been 
in the metal and other sections. 

Strike insurance is a point in which Germany has made progress, 
several companies having been formed with that object in view. 
Such has also been the case in France, where the Association of 
French Paper Manufacturers has been active in promoting the 
discussion of the question and in supporting the efforts made for 
its solution. 


Crescent Paper Company Sustains Heavy Fire Loss. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Dayton, Ohio, February 3, 1908—Dayton tradesmen have been 
notified of the heavy loss sustained by the Crescent Paper Com- 
pany in the fire which destroyed the Henry Coburn Storage and 
Warehouse Company's establishment in Indianapolis last week 
Many interests were sheltered under one roof, and it is estimated 
that the total loss will be $1,000,000. The Crescent Company’s 
loss is reported at $150,000, this firm being one of the heaviest 
individual losers. Many of the firms which will feel the loss are 
Eastern corporations doing a general agency business in Indiana 
and parts of Ohio. M. V 
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i IMPROVED GOTHAM SCREEN 


Simplest and most substantial in 


construction. Screens more stock 
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and screens it cleaner than any 


other make. 3,800 in use through- 
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out the paper making world, 
handling all grades of stock, and 


operating with a minimum of ex- 


pense for maintenance and re- 


pairs. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


ASK THE PEOPLE WHO 
ARE USING THEM 


HARMON aac CENTRIFUGAL PUMP 


This Pump has attained such a reputa- 


tion for durability and workmanship as to 


invite imitation by other manufacturers. 


It cannot be sold at lower prices than we are 


quoting without sacrificing either material 


or workmanship. 


CATALOG AND PRICES ON 
APPLICATION 


HARMON MACHINE COMPANY, “*™R™ 
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THE CHANGES IN THE PAPER MACHINE. 


The Demand for Higher Speed and Greater Width Has Necessi- 
tated a Change to Accommodate Longer Wires, More Dryers, 
Etc.—More Rigidity and Power to Meet Requirements. 





By H. L. Kutter. 

The term development seems somewhat out of place, as the 
paper machine of today in its vital and principal parts does not 
materially differ from the machine of ten years ago. The changes 
made within this period of time re- 
late principally to improvements in 
construction, details necessitated by 
the demand for higher speed, greater 
width and better formation. 

Ten years ago machines of 100 to 
120 inches in width were considered 
about as large as practical, whereas 
machines of 150 to 160 inches in width 
are now in common use. An output 
of 20 tons of news paper in twenty- 
four hours at that time was consid- 
ered very creditable; today a machine 
160 inches in width is expected to 
have an output of 50 tons, requiring 
a speed of from 500 to 600 feet per 
minute. In order to accomplish such 
results the paper machine had to be 





designed for much higher speeds, 
requiring longer wires, more dryers, more power and greater 
rigidity throughout. 

The above refers more particularly to machines of the Four- 
drinier type. Great as the improvements in construction of the 
details of the Fourdrinier machines have been, they have been far 
outclassed by the development of the multi-cylinder or board ma- 
chine. Ten years ago this class of machine was in its infancy and 
comparatively few were in use, most of these being extremely 
primitive in character. The board machine of today is a highly 
developed machine, and consists usually of more parts of more in 
tricate design than the Fourdrinier machine. 

The principal improvements made on Fourdrinier machines are 
about as follows: 

A number of very valuable improvements have been made in 
the Fourdinier or wire part. The most prominent builders have 
given up the use of the so called swing legs for supporting the 
shaking frame and return wire rolls, and have substituted there- 
for a stiff self contained shaking frame supported only at its ends, 
thereby eliminating the undue friction on the return wire roll 
journals and giving table and return wire rolls the same lateral 
motion. It is obvious that by thus decreasing the frictional resist- 
ances of the wire the life of the same is materially increased. 

The breast roll end of the shaking frame is by some builders 
supported entirely on flat springs and by others on vertically ad- 
justable stiff standards, allowing the raising and lowering of the 
shaking frame either on each side independently, or, as on the 
best type. on both sides simultaneously by the mere turning of a 
handwheel. The object of the latter improvement is to adjust the 
pitch or inclination of the forming wire to produce the best pos- 
sible fofmation for stuffs of different character. Some stuffs giv- 
ing up Water more freely than others require different amounts 
of wire pitch in order to produce the best results. Careful tests 
have provert that the strength of some sheets of paper may be in- 
creased as high as 10 per cent. by carefully adjusting the wire 
pitch, 

Accompanying’, cuts will show a wire part as built about ten 
years ago and a wire part as built today. In general the length of 
wires has been increased about in proportion to the increased 
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speed. Wires of 70 feet length are now in common use, and some 
machines are equipped with wires 80 feet long. 

Further improvements in design have as their object the facili- 
tating of putting on new wires and minimizing the breaking of the 
sheet on the couch rolls or beyond, owing to impe¢ rfect formation 
or poor edges. 

Most machines are now equipped with three instead of two 
presses, The diameter of press rolls has been greatly increased, 
Rubber covered bottom press rolls of a somewhat softer compo 
sition are now almost universally used, while in the first press 
the wood top press roll is still continuing in favor. For second and 
third press rolls bronze covered rolls are generally used. 

Most of the changes in the framework and press roll housings 
were made for the purpose of facilitating the putting on of felts 
A marked improvement has taken place in the construction of the 
felt carrying rolls. Wooden rolls for wide machines not being 
permissible, galvanized steel tubes rolls were at first used, and 
later copper or brass covered steel tubes carefully balanced took 
their place on the most modern machines. 

The greater output demanded of machines necessitated a much 
larger number of dryers, and even for the same output more 
dryers are used in order to permit full use of exhaust steam 
The dryer journal dimensions have been increased to give room 
for larger steam inlets. Dryer gears are now invariably machine 
cut and carefully protected with cast iron guards. It is needless 
to say that dryers and felt rolls are more carefully balanced than 
in former years. 

Calenders are usually designed with larger bottom rolls, the 
bearings made water cooling and the rolls provided with a roll 
lifting device operated either by hydraulic pressure or by ratchets 
from the floor. 

Two drum upright reels are used in preference to revolving 
reels with four or six drums, as formerly used. 

A double drum winder with single winding shaft and either in 
dependent or attached slitting device is almost exclusively used for 
news paper. For book paper and the like compensating - shaft 
winders are being gradually replaced by multiple shaft drum 
winders of the Harris patented type. Cutters are nowadays sel 
dom used on the paper machine except for the cheaper grades of 
wrapping paper. 

Bevel gear and cone pulley combination drives for the various 
parts of the machine are still continuing in favor and are likely to, 
although a few machines have been built lately with quarter twist 
belt drives, omitting bevel gears altogether, Bevel gear drives as 
they are built today, entirely self contained, on heavy cast iron 
bases with bevel mortise gears, cone pulleys and friction clutches 
of much larger size than required for the work they have to per- 
form, are giving excellent satisfaction. 

In Europe rope drives in combination with cone pulleys with 
out gears, omitting the long line shaft, are being extensively used. 
This scheme seems to be satisfactory for European conditions, but 
for wide fast running machines the cone pulleys become too large 
in diameter, necessitating special floor construction or the addi 
tion of spur gears, in which case the advantage of this style of 
construction seems to be lost, to a great extent at least. 

The principal improvements made on multi-cylinder or board 
machines are about as follows: 

At the beginning of the period under consideration the most im- 
portant parts of the cylinder machine, namley, the vats, were made 
entirely of wood, with the cylinder mold journals carried in plain 
wood or lignum vite bearings at the best. Today the vats on all 
modern machines have cast iron ends and cypress wood bodies 
The cylinder moid journals are carried in outside bearings, usually 
of the roller type. 

3oard machines are usually equipped with from five to seven 
vats. The best practice in late years has been to make each vat a 
unit, that is, each vat has been provided with its own fan pump, 
mixing box and screen, all placed on the drive side of the machine 
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in place of in front, as in earlier years. Squeeze ro))s or primary 
press rolls have been increased both in number and in diameter ; 
the bottom rolls on the best machines are bronze covered and the 
To obtain a better finish late machines 
have been usually so designed that the top felt may be returned 


top rolls rubber covered. 


over the last top squeeze roll instead of over the first press top roll. 
The number of presses has been increased from two to three 
and sometimes four. 
A three or four roll smoothing stack is frequently used between 


A Fourprinrer Part or Ten YEARS AGo, 


presses and dryers to remove felt marks. The top and bottom 
rolls are usually made of chilled iron and the intermediate rolls 
rubber covered. These smoothing stacks are generally used for 
tag board and the like and seldom on chip or combination boards. 

It is not unusual today to find machines equipped with sixty 
diameter, the latter size 


dryers from 36 inches to 42 inches in 


being preferred for board machines, Many mills wishing to add 


to their drying capacity, and not having sufficient room to do so, 


\ Mopern 


have installed triple deck dryer parts, which have given excellent 
satisfactién generally, and are therefore frequently specified, even 
where room is plentiful. . 

Owing to’ the high finish required many board machines are 
equipped with three stacks of calenders; the first stack is usually 
provided with two or four water doctors, and the second and 
third with two bored wells for steam. As board machines are 
usually running a sheet the full width of the machine in prefer- 
ence to changing deckles, the cutters are invariably made of the 
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duplex type to permit the cutting of sheets of two different lengths, 
thereby enabling the mills to fill the machine to the best of ad- 
vantage. 

The winding apparatus has also undergone considerable changes. 
In place of the compensating winder formerly used a two or three 
shaft upright winder has taken its place. Frequently two and 
sometimes three upright winders are used, where the requirements 
call for rolls of large diameter. 
shaft is independently driven by a slip belt. 


narrow Usually each winding 
The various parts of the machine presses, dryer sections and 
calenders are driven by a combination of spur gears, bevel gears 
and cone pulleys, all self contained on cast iron bases. 
For a speed changing device the Reeves variable speed transmis- 
favored for the width 
machines a variable speed engine is generally preferred. 


sion is machines, but for wide 


narrower 


Great Northern Labor Union Case Settled. 


The executive council of the American Federation of Labor, in 
session in Washington on Friday of last week, rendered a decison 


on the matter of the contentions between the two unions 


recent 
of paper makers in the mills of the Great Northern Paper Com- 
pany, which will be of much interest to paper mill men all over 


the country. The executive council decided that the 


present memo- 


July 1, 


between the 


randum for contract shall remain in effect until 
ihat that 


organizations shall be continued as it now 


1908, and 


until time the division of jurisdiction 


two 
stands. 
[he cause of the controversy in the mills of the Great Northern 


was a special case, and the decision in it was reached after the 


rendering of a more general decision in which the executive 


council found that the decision heretofore rendered by conventions 
of the also by the 


council gave to the paper makers’ union jurisdiction of all employ 


American Federation of Labor and executive 
ees in paper mills, thereby providing for only one organization in 
the paper business. 

Che that 


for paper makers and pulp and sulphite workers shall be 


executive council also decided separate local unions 
allowed 
when a sufficient number are employed, that all members shall 


An Improven Type 


pay the same dues and have equal voting power in the general 
organization; and that they shall be entitled equally to all rights, 
provisions and benefits of the general union. 

The decision of the executive council of the Federation of Labor 
evidently means that will be but organization 
among the paper mill employees at Millinocket, East Millinocket 
and Madison after July 1. 


there one labor 


The trouble in the mills of the Great Northern Paper Company, 


which closed the mills for two weeks last fall, was caused by a 
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dispute as to which of the two organizations of paper mill em- outside the combine, and Ottawa is selected as the site of the 
ployees represented in the mills should have the say-so. The factory in view of the fact that supplies, both of paper and of 
Great Northern contracted with the seceding organization to fur- tar, are readily available 

nish all employees for its mills. The regular organization re- 


sented this, but the company refused to recognize any but the 


seceding organization and closed its mills until the dispute be 
tween the two unions was settled, or a truce declared by sub- 
settle- 


the members of both organizations have been 


mitting the contentions to the Federation of Labor for 


ment Meanwhile 


working side by side in the mills. 





\ Mopern Press Part 


Manufacturers will await with interest the effect of this decision 


of the Federation of Labor, for it means much to them to havc 


settled and 


this matter amicably all of the employees in one or- 


1] 


ganization, as it will eliminate dissension among the employees 


and tend to have a more general co-operation in successfully op 
United 
and in addition to this it will enable the organization 


with the 


erating the various paper and pylp plants in the States 


and Canada, 


to more effectively co-operate manufacturers in having 





\ Press Part or Ten YEARS Aco 


the present tariff duties retained, as the wage earners realize that 
the claims of the various publishers in demanding a reduction in 


the present tariff duties are unreasonable and unjustifiable. 


New Tar Paper Plant for Canada. 


1908 \ foot to 
a large new industry for the manufacture of 
other tar 


Orrawa, Canada, February 3, project is on 


establish in Ottawa 


roofing and papers The Ottawa Gas Company and 


American capitalists are’interested in the scheme. At present it 


is alleged that a combine exists among the manufacturers of 


rooting paper, etc., in Canada, the result being that the prices paid 


for t which is one of the principal byproducts of the gas com 
panies, are kept down while the price of tar paper is unduly en 
hanced [he matter was ventilated in the Senate last year, by 


Hor William Gibson The new company will, it is said, be 


A New Board Mill for Kalamazoo. 

The Western Board and 
Paper Company, with a capital of $100,000, has filed articles of 
incorporation with the Secretary of State. 


KALAMAZOO, Mich., February 1, 1908. 


The stockholders are 


all interested in the Kalamazoo Paper Company and Riverview 





TripLe-Deck Dryer Part. 


Coating Mills, the project being floated there without any canvass 
among local The this com- 
Hodge, president of the Kalamazoo Paper Com- 
Loveland, secretary of the Kalamazoo Paper Com- 


busiess interests directors of new 


pany are: F. M 
pany; W. M 





\ Dryer Part Ten Years Aco, 


pany; Alfred Curtenius, cashier of the Kalamazoo Paper Com- 
pany; W. H. Scott, master mechanic of the Kalamazoo Paper Com- 
pany, and Felix Pagenstecher, secretary of the Riverview Coating 
Mills. 


Che porduct of this new concern is to be box board and card 


Officers are yet to be named. 
middles, and plans are now being prepared for a one machine 
mill, which will be erected near the plants of the Kalamazoo Paper 
Company and the Coating Mills. Work will 
This will give Kalamazoo ten paper mills, operated 


Riverview begin 


in the spring. 
by six different companies 


There is also considerable talk going around that a roofing 


mill will be erected here by local capital, while paper mill men 


from Ohio have also been looking over the ground preparatory 


to locating a mill in this city HALL 
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RAINBOW PACKING 


The Most Durable, Effective and Economical Packing Made. 
Especially Adapted for High Pressure Work. Will Stand Any Degree of Steam Heat. 
Don't Have to Use Wire or Cloth to Hold Rainbow. 
Rainbow Packs Equally Well Steam, Air, Hot or Cold Water Joints. Can’t Blow It Out. 
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You can Get from 12 to 18 Months’ Perfect Service from Peerless Packing. 


Made in Rings, With or Without a Core, of the Celebrated Rainbow Packing Compound. 
Also Made Straight, Spiral, and Square Spiral. 


Manufactured, Patented and Copyrighted Exclusively by 


The Peerless Rubber Manufacturing Co. 
16 Warren Street and 88 Chambers Street, iwg York 
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Rainbow Rubber Belting 


S 


FRICTION SURFACE—SEAMLESS 





This label on every 25 feet of Rainbow Belting. The strongest and most flexible rubber belt on the 
market. Made on special extra heavy duck from finest Texas pickings, 

Each belt stretched on our own patent stretcher. Every belt has a guarantee friction test of 22 Ibs. 
This is just the belt for high speed work or for use on small pulleys, or for extra hard work. 

THE RAINBOW BELT was first introduced in 1895. Beware of imitations. Remember this brand 


is fully guaranteed. 
Manufactured Exclusively by 


The Peerless Rubber Manufacturing Co. 
16 Warren Street and 88 Chambers Street, New York 
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Seamless Fortune Rubber Belting $ 


This label on every 25 feet of Fortune Belting 


All our belting is made on 32 oz. duck, made especially for us from Texas pickings. 
It is coated with the very best rubber and stretched on our own patent stretcher. 


DIAMOND <P) 
This is our stitched belt. 


Made on same quality of duck as used in Fortune. Undoubtedly the best stitched 
belt on the market. 


PEERLESS BRAND 


Made on same quality of duck as used in Fortune. Equal to first grade of most 
manufacturers. 


DURHAM BRAND 


- Made on same quality of duck as used in Fortune. The best and most durable 
agricultural and sawmill belt in the world. 


HURON BRAND 


Made on 28 oz. duck—for agricultural uses and for light service. 
All of the above brands furnished with oil-proof cover when desired, at 10 per cent. 
extra. 


Manufactured Exclusively by 


The Peerless Rubber Manufacturing Co. 


16 Warren Street and 88 Chambers Street, New York 
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t THE ECLIPSE SECTIONAL 
RAINBOW GASKET 








The original and only genuine Sectional 
Gasket—manutactured from the celebrated 
Rainbow Packing Compound. Beware of 
cheap tubings and worthless imitations. Be 
sure the name ECLIPSE is embedded in 
the gasket at intervals of six inches. 


THE MOST ECONOMICAL AND CONVENIENT FORM FOR MAK- 
ING GASKETS EVER PRODUCED. WILL CARRY IN STOCK 
FOR YEARS. ABSOLUTELY NO WASTE. 


Peerless Rubber Manufacturing Company 
16 Warren Street and 88 Chambers Street, New York 
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BELOIT, WIS, U.S. A. 


All Types 


of Machines 


FOR MAKING 


All Kinds 
of Paper 











embodying all the latest improvements, 
and many invented and used by our- 
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FEDERAL WIRE CLOTH CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FOURDRINIER WIRES 
CYLINDER MOULDS 












SPECIALTY: 


Recovering Cylinders 


| Dandy Rolls 
Cylinder Wires 
Washer Wires 


at Mill or Factory— 
all grades—Boards to 
Tissues — Overhauling 
and Reconstructing 


Cylinders. 











Federal Wires 


| On all machines, high or low speed. 
G OO 'D) 12 all grades of paper—heavy manila to lightest tissue. 
Specially good for news machines. 
Highest Quality, Liberal Treatment, Accurate Work, Prompt Shipment 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 





OFFICE AND FACTORY, 11 to 19 Passaic Avenuzg, NEWARK (Harrison), N. J. 
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THE PRACTICAL SIDE OF MAKING BOOK. 


In the Past Ten Years There Has Been a Gradual Increase in 
Wood Stock, and Because of Improved Machinery the Pro- 
duction Has Been Greatly Increased—Changes in Detail. 








The Rag Room. 


A paper mill which had the reputation in 1897 of making an extra 
good grade of book papers employed in its rag department twelve 
women and three men. Three machines in this mill produced 
40,000 pounds of book paper per 24 hours. Today it employs in the 
rag department six women and two men; its three machines pro- 
duce 60,000 pounds of paper per day. It uses 4o per cent. less rags 
and 50 per cent. more bleached sulphite. It produces papers used 
for the same purposes that they were used ten years ago. Its 
reputation for producing AI papers remains the same. The con- 
ditions surrounding this mill now and ten years ago represent 
similar conditions in other mills. During the passage of these 
years there has been a gradual inclination toward the adoption of 
wood papers for rag papers, and consequently, owing to the ability 
of beater roll bars and bed plate bars to quickly beat the wood 
fibres for the machines, an increase in production has naturally 
come. 

Rags of various grades as they arrive at the mill are not as clean 
and well packed as they formerly were, and in some instances the 
rag dealer has shown the effect of ten years in his business by 
resorting to small tricks, such as padding the bale with burlap to 
increase its weight, and by placing moist rags in the centre of the 
bale. So it can be truthfully stated that the only progress made by 
the rag merchants seems to have been detrimental to the paper- 
maker. This is especially significant in the cheaper grade of rags. 

In so far as the machinery and treatment of the rags are concerned 
little or no change has taken place. Some manufacturers have 
adopted caustic soda in place of lime in boiling rags, and in several 
instances have given it up and have returned to the use of lime 
again. 

Old book and paper stock is used quite extensively in some mills, 
and as it must be sorted, bindings and wires removed, as many 
hands are required in the rag department as was necessary when 
rags were used extensively. This book and paper stock gives body 
and strength to papers in which it is used, and is becoming very 
popular with papermakers who understand the process by which 
the ink is removed from the printed books. Comparing the paper 
made ten years ago, with its 40 per cent. of rag stock, with the 
paper made today, with but 15 per cent. of the same fibre, the 
verdict of anyone but an expert would be in favor of the 15 per 
cent. rag paper. If shown the same papers ten years hence, they 
would no doubt select the 40 per cent. rag paper. The fibre that 
takes the place of the rag fibre is usually bleached sulphite of 
various grades, the best being fully as strong but of a brighter 
color than the fibre obtained from the very best colored cotton rags. 
This fibre is freer on the machine wire—that is, it parts with the 
water more easily, and consequently allows a faster speed to be 
run and more paper to be made. 

The progress in treating and bleaching wood fibres, especially in 
this country, during the past ten years, has been notable, and is 
mainly responsible for the curtailment in the use of rag fibres. 


The Beater Room. 

This department has seen changes worthy of note. The greater 
use of wood fibres, the introduction of modern refining engines, 
and the experiments in the beating of stock have done much to 
increase the production of paper. In times past machines were 
usually stopped at some hour in the twenty-four to wait for stuff. 
So much time in the beater was required for this stuff, and some 
of the “old line” papermakers insisted on having it remain that 
length of time regardless of its condition for the machine. 
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There once was a time in papermaking when stock was required 
to be beaten for certain periods, but in the mills of today it is a 
question of preparing the stock in the shortest possible time, without 
doing injury to the fibre. To this end refining engines have been 
installed, to aid the beating engine in doing its work, and the 
results accomplished by these engines are marvelous. Stock may be 
emptied from the beater in a very coarse condition and be worked 
by this engine so that it produces a strong, uniform and well closed 
paper. 

The chemicals used in papermaking remain as usual, with the 
exception of the rosin size. Ten years ago this was manufactured 
at the mill, and frequently was defective, owing to a blunder or 
ignorance on the part of the man who made it. Today there are 
very few mills which manufacture their own size. Several grades 
of prepared size are on the market at a price lower than what it 
costs to manufacture it at the mill. The prepared size, as a rule, 
it runs uniform, and when properly 
Of course there are poor grades, in 


is a very reliable product; 
handled gives good results. 
which some papermakers invest, being tempted by their low cost. 
This size, however, is usually found to be very expensive before 
having done with it, and thereafter it is avoided. Clay, alum, 
bleaching powder, lime, and so on are as usual, and represent low 
and high grades, which the manufacturer becomes acquainted with 
by experimenting with their value. 

Last but not least, by any means, is the class of labor employed 
in the beater room of today, as compared with those of years gone 
by. The old papermakers, during the last five years especially, have 
been gradually replaced by a younger and more up-to-date set of 
men, who have had instilled into them the watchword of modern 
papermaking, which seems to be “Hustle.” The men who furnished 
beaters ten years ago would be horrified and amazed to see the 
manner in which the raw material of the present time is handled. 
These men who furnished beaters ten years ago were men who had 
worked in such a position for years previous to that, and it was 
about the time they left the business that speed in furnishing beat- 
ing engines commenced, for papermakers then began to realize that 
every minute saved in furnishing the beater could be utilized in 
beating the stock, consequently there was a demand for young and 
who could work fast. A change was also made in the 
management of the beaters. Where formerly each machine had a 
separate beater engineer or head man, it is now the custom to place 
the beating and handling of stock for one or more machines under 
one man; so it happens that in the beater room of a three or four 
machine mill one man is responsible for the stuff furnished to the 
machines. 


active men 


Besides reducing the labor cost of the beater room, the 
change made a position which demanded an extra capable man to 
fill, but it is a question whether results have confirmed the wisdom 
of the changes. The man who manages the beating, coloring and 
Jordaning of stock for three machines, producing 40 tons of book 
paper per day, divided up into various qualities and colors, must 
need be extra intelligent and active. I have seen men holding the 
They were responsible for mistakes that 
cost the mill more than would the wages of extra beater engineers 
for each machine. 

The success of the mill’s product depends in a great measure upon 
the head beaterman; constant watchfulness on his part as to the 
position of the beater rolls and the length of fibre as it passes 
through the Jordan engine have a great deal to do with the uni- 
formity of the finished paper. Many a good machine tender has 
earned the name of being a poor one through the incompetency of 
a beater engineer, and many a ton of finished paper has been 
returned to the mill or to the beating engine before leaving the 
mill for this same reason. Competent labor in the beater room is 
valuable to any mill. No matter what the abilities of the super- 
intendent of the mill may be he must have men under him upon 
whom he can depend to execute properly his orders. The most 
successful mills of the day are those that employ an extra quality 


position who were not so. 
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of labor, even though it is necessary to pay slightly increased wages 
to secure such labor. 

Che dirt question in papermaking is a very serious matter, and 
of late years much has been done to destroy the causes which go 
toward making dirty or specky paper. The raw material, such as 
sulphite and soda wood, comes to the mill in wrappers, which do 
much toward keeping it clean in transportation. The beater room 
itself is kept much cleaner than formerly. Besides men are instructed 
to watch the materials they put into the beaters very carefully, and 
should they find any of it unclean they are required to report the 
matter to the superintendent. The improvements in beater rooms 
during the past ten years have done much toward making modern 
papermaking what it is today. 

The Machine Room. 

Probably no department in a paper mill is of as much importance 
to the finished product of the mill as is the machine room, conse 
quently much thought has been devoted to it in the progress of 
papermaking. 

The paper machine itself, the most important part of a paper 





FRAME OF 





SHAKING 


mill’s equipment, has received much attention during the past 
decade and consequently shows the most improvement. In but 
a very few book mills of the present day can you find a machine 
that would represent the machine of ten years ago. Competition 
and the call for speed and product have sent the machines of ten 
years ago to the scrap-iron heap and in their place we find ma- 
chines twice as wide and twice as fast. The old machines had no 
speed cones or Marshall drives, and even the machine of five years 
ago had no variable speed engine, as has the machine of today. 

To begin at the beginning, the old machines were equipped with 
what were called “knocker” screens, which in a twenty-four hours’ 
run would create spots and slugs of stuff that were the cause of 
many breaks on the machine. These screens were unable to screen 
over 600 or 700 pounds of stuff per hour even were the machine 
capable of making that much, which was very unlikely. Today 
we find in place of the old “knocker” screen a suction screen of 
the same number of plates as the old screen, but capable of screen- 
ing triple the amount of stuff. The headgate in these suction 
screens is adjustable, and can be set to give the best results when 
screening large or small quantities of stuff. The screen of today 
is almost noiseless when in operation, while the old “knocker” 
screen made so much noise that nothing else in the mill was heard. 
The old method of cutting slots in the screen plate has also been 
improved upon and the plates now made are less liable to cause 
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lumps or spots in the finished paper. The box screen is still much in 
favor on account of its being thoroughly and rapidly washed. The 
oscillating screen has also been well received by paper makers on 
account of its ability to produce clean paper. The revolving screen 
for book paper mills has not yet reached a stage of perfection to 
guarantee satisfaction. 

The Fourdrinier part of the machine has received more atten- 
tion than any other part of it. Everything about it is adjustable 
and built to-endure. The old machine had a wire-shake that re 
quired frequent repairs. The new ene has ball-bearing parts that 
are self-oiling and well protected from the water which is always 
present about the Fourdrinier part of the machine \ gauge 
is attached to the new wire-shake showing the amount of shake 
being carried, so that a uniform shake can always be procured on 
different grades of paper. 

Another very important feature of the modern machine is found 
in the table roll frame, which is adjustable while the machine is 
making paper. On the old machines the wire was set at a certain 
pitch. This pitch might be right for papers made at a slow speed, 
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but it would not be right for papers made at twice the speed, con- 
sequently the best results were unobtainable under such conditions. 
The paper maker of today adjusts the pitch of his wire to suit the 
speed at which the paper is being made without stopping his ma 
chine or breaking the paper. A machine possessing this equipment 
has a big advantage over one without it, for paper as good as that 
made at a slow speed can be obtained at a much faster speed by 
proper adjustment of the pitch of the wire. 

In changing or putting on wires, on the old machine everything 
was taken out and replaced by hand. In doing this today cranes 
and chain-falls take the place of hands and the work is done 
much more safely and quickly. It was necessary to adopt this 
means on account of the weight and bulk of the large parts of the 
new Fourdriniers. One feature of the old machine still remains 
on the new one, and that is found in the breast roll of the Four- 
drinier part. This roll is just as heavy in proportion as it ever 
was and no reason seems to exist why it should be so—outside of 
the one that it must be built heavy to withstand the strain of the 
draw of the wire upon it. And yet it seems to the writer that it 
could be so constructed to withstand this strain and still be 
lighter than it now is. The wire has to turn this roll and conse 
quently it causes a strain upon the wire that shortens its life very 
much. The life of a wire depends upon the strain or work it is 
subjected to and the less tension carried on them the longer they 
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will last, therefore this lightening of the breast roll seems a matter 
for the machine builders’ consideration. 

The deckle straps on the old machines were always running dry 
unless the machine man ‘had a hose tied to the head-box in such a 
manner that it would squirt on them and keep them wet. On the 
machines of today the deckle straps are encased where a shower of 
water plays upon them, thus keeping them clean and wet, besides 
preventing the water from being splashed upon the paper. The 
old machines were equipped with flanged deckle pulleys which were 
probably all right for slow running, but would never do for the 
speed at which machines now run. The new machines are equipped 
with flangeless deckle pulleys which allow the deckle strap to run 
in line with the other end of the deckle frame, even though it were 
not exactly true. 
adjusted than was possible on the old machines. 


The deckle frame itself is much more easily 
On the latter, 
when the machine man was about to change the width of the sheet 
of paper, he would with a wrench loosen up two nuts on the side 
of the frame he wished to move. 
frame a jerk and then the other, and then he would spring for 


He would give one end of the 


his apron to adjust it; then he would tackle the frame again and 
give it a couple of more jerks and back to the apron he would 
spring. If he was a smart machine tender he might accomplish 
all this without tearing his apron or dropping his wrench on the 
wire, but very often the machine man was not smart and it used 
to cost quite a neat little sum to move the deckle a couple of inches 
On the modern machine a child could easily move the deckle in or 
out at will. 

The suttion boxes on the old machines were covered with brass 
plates, which were planed probably twice a They 
costly and it took time to plane them. Had the machines of that 
time run at the speed machines now run, these brass suction box 
plates would have been an item of considerable expense, besides 
being detrimental to the wire. 
with wooden suction box covers which are easily planed, besides 


year were 


Machines of today are equipped 
being economical and less injurious to the wire. Suction pumps 
have also seen much improvement, and instead of the jerky and in- 
sufficient suction found on the old machines, the new ones have 
steady and powerful suctions which are never a trouble to the ma- 
chine man. The only fault with the new suction pumps lies in the 
fact that the machine men are apt to become careless and carry 
or use more suction than is really necessary, thereby wearing out 
the box cover as well as the wire. No time is lost in planing box 
covers, as a spare box is always on hand ready to use. 

Anyone that has ever run a machine with a hand wire guide 
and one with the automatic guide of today will appreciate the im- 
provement than tell. It is a big load off the 
machine man’s mind to know that the wire guide will keep his 
wire on the machine without his aid. 
general were equipped with automatic guides, but they cannot be 
compared to the guide in use today for efficiency or durability. 

The journal boxes of the Fourdrinier part of the machine are 
another notable improvement over the old Fourdrinier. The larger 
boxes, like the couch roll boxes, are water cooled and changeable. 
The smaller boxes are composed of brass linings, which may be 
changed at will. 
hoist the couch rolls to put on a new wire or jacket, it was done 
by means of huge wooden levers manipulated by the machine help. 
It was a tiresome and slow operation at best, and many a cuss- 
word has. been let loose by the men who used their strength on 
the clumsy_lever. The heavy couch and press rolls of the modern 
machine are easily raised to any desired height by one man oper- 
ating a lifting jack, which is a part of the machine’s equipment. 


more words can 


Ten years ago machines in 


On the old machine, when it was necessary to 


Probably no change or improvement that has been made during 
the past decade has been of as much importance and profit to 
the manufacturer as has the back-water system as now used in the 
modern paper mill. The back water from any machine if con- 
sistently used will reduce the shrinkage in raw material, between 
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beaters and machine, at least 3 per cent., and this means a good 
showing on the proper side of the account at the end of the year. 
On the old machine there was a small fan pump box placed back 
of the machine. This box received the back water from the save- 
all under the table rolls of the wire and part of it was pumped 
back to the sand-traps and used over again, but most of it, for 
another, was allowed to run waste under the wire. 
from the total 


one reason or 
The back 


effort was made to reclaim it. 


water vacuum boxes loss, as no 
The back-water system of the pres- 
ent day consists of a very large fan-pump box so placed in back 
all of 


the water drained from the fibre as it passes over the table rolls. 


Was a 


of the machine that it receives from the table-roll save-all 
Part of this water is pumped to the sand-traps as in former days, 
but what is not required is run into a mixing tank usually situated 
I he 


vacuum boxes is also led to this mixing tank. 


below the machine water abstracted from the paper by the 


Beneath the couch 
It extends far back under the wire and 


rolls a save-all is placed 


catches all drainings from the wire. When starting the machine 
it is necessary to allow the paper to follow the wire around the 


bottom couch roll until it leaves it and falls to the floor. On the 





SeL_r-ConTAINED DRIVE. 


ILLUSTRATION OF 


old machine all of this paper was a total loss and in nine times 


out of ten, in starting, from 2 to 5 pounds of good stock was 


wasted. On the machine of today this stock falls into a save-all 
as it leaves the wire and from there it is carried to the mixing 
back the table-roll save-all 
Pipes leading from the beaters to the 


and so it 


tank and mixes with the from 
and the 


mixing tank convey its 


water 
vacuum boxes 


contents to the beaters comes 
about what once was all waste is turned to profit 

One more feature that has accomplished much in paper making 
of late years is the various methods of regulating the speed of the 


Very 


have the old back line drive of former days. 


machines, few, if any, of the machines of the present day 
The stop pulleys 
and speed cones are also being replaced by variable speed engines. 
Now machines are able to from 10 to 300 minute 


without stopping to change the belt on stop pulleys or the older 


run feet per 


method of changing the speed gears. Some machines are furnished 
with variable speed motors and each section of the machine can 
be run at any desired speed. 

New appliances for regulating the steam in the drying cylinders 
has made uniform drying of paper an easy task. The automatic 
drying regulator has saved many hundred pounds of paper that 
once were destroyed on account of being too wet or too dry. On 
the old machines the drying of the paper was regulated by hand 
and consequently was uneven and much at fault. Many patent ap- 
pliances for the automatic drying of paper are on the market to- 
day and most of them are all that is claimed for them. 

There once was a time in paper making when very few of the 
papermakers did not carry some mark of their trade upon their 
It usually consisted of a scarred finger, which had been 
caught in the calender rolls of the machine calenders. The paper- 
makers of today are not liable to any such accidents, for the cal- 
ender rolls are equipped with self feeding doctors, 


hands. 


which elim- 
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“KIDDER” PATENT PAPER MILL SLITTER AND REWINDER. 


We build this Rewinder in any size from 60 inches up. Largest size built to date, 150 inches. 
cut after being rewound, and rolls do not interweave. Speed, 800 feet per minute. 
and rewinds up to 40 inches diameter. 


Runs in connection with the Paper Machine, taking paper from the reel stand, or may be run separately. 
USERS OF THE PAPER MILL SLITTER AND REWINDER: 


International Paper Co. (14 machines). Paterson Parchment Paper Co., Passaic, N. J. E. B. Eddy Co., Hull, 
West Carroliton Parchment Paper Co., W. Car (2. machines). 
roliton, O. (3 machines). Central 4 Cc 3 Muskegon, —e h. 
Nekoosa Pape Co., Nekoosa, Wis. « ma- Floriston Pulp & Paper Co., San rancisco, Cal 
aa Ee Te ™ * Jefferson Paper Co., Black "River, N. Y 


J. E. Henry & Sons, Lincoln, N. H. (2 ma- M. H. Eichberg Co., Atlanta, Ga, Kalamazoo Paper Co,, Kalamazoo, Mich, 


chines). Bayless Pulp & Paper Co., Austin, Pa. Great Northern Paper Co., Madison, Me. 


Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. (2 machines), Superior Paper Co., Kalamazoo, a The Orr Co., Troy, N. Y. 


a : ; ; Union Bag & Paper Co., Sandy Hill, ie Berlin Mills Co., ‘Portland, Me. 

eet te. Co., Groveton, N. H. (2 machines). Island Paper Co., Carthage, N. Detroit Sulphite Fibre Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Munising I aper Co., Munising, Mich. (2 ma- Hartford City Paper Co., Tigrtiond City. Ind. Dexter Sulphite Pulp & Paper Co., Dexter, N. Y. 
chines). Wolf River Paper and Fibre Co., Shawano, Wis. IbeGrasse “Ps ver Co., Pyrites, St. Lawrence 

Hartje Paper Co., Steubenville, O. (2 machines). Roanoke Ra vids Paper Mfg. "Cc o., Roanoke Co., N 

Union Waxed & Parchment Paper Co., Ham Rapids, = Georgia Mfg. "& Public Service Co., Mari- 
burg, N. J. (2 machines). Eastern Mfg, Co., South Brewer, Me. etta, Ga. 

Kimberly- Clark Co., Neenah, Wis. 


Champion Paper Co., Carthage, N. Y. Jay C. Wemple Co,, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GIBBS-BROWER GO., Agents, 261 Broadway, New York Gity 


Surface winding. Paper is 
Takes any size roll up to 40 inches diameter, 


Canada. 

Petoskey Fibre Paper Co., Petoskey, Mich. 

United Railway & Trading Co., New Or- 
leans, La. 


York Haven Paper Co., York Haven, Pa. 














February 6, 1908. 
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inate the necessity of putting the paper through the rolls with 
the fingers. 

The winder on the end of a paper machine has also received 
much attention and today there are several ideas and new principles 
on them which go far towards making the winders of ten years 
ago look like counterfeits. The drum winder has made it possible 
to wind perfectly tight, hard and even rolls and is one thing that 
has allowed the printer to install and run successfully the wonder- 
ful high-speed and large printing presses of modern times. 

The construction of machine rooms is a very important matter 
at the present time. There was a time when any old kind of a 
room was considered good enough for the machine room, but now 
machine rooms are built with consideration for all things that will 
prevent moisture and poor ventilation. In the old days the steam 
from the dryers ascended and formed in water on the roof of the 
machine room, besides causing the roof to decay and causing 
much trouble to the well-running of the machine, for the drops 
of water that formed on the roof would fall on the paper, thereby 
making spots and breaks, 

The writer is of the opinion that the machine tenders are not 
as capable a set of men as were the machine tenders of ten or fif- 
teen years ago. Regardless of the fact that machines are running 
almost 50 per cent. faster and making double the quantity of paper 
that the machines of the past used to make, the men do not possess 
the judgment or the responsibility of old machine men. Many 
reasons exist for this state of affairs. One of the most important 
lies in the fact that almost every machine room of the mills of to 
day is presided over by a boss machine tender, who must be an 
extra capable man, a man who can prove his ability on all occa 
sions. He is there to see that the machines are kept in good condi 
tion. Poor running, defective paper and breakdowns are supposed 
to be avoided through his ability. And so it is that a man running 
the machine escapes much of the responsibility borne by the old 
machine tenders. Years ago a man running a machine had to use 
his own judgment in everything; it was up to him to match his 
sample in appearance and finish and should the paper on his ma- 
chine begin to break he did not have any boss machine tender to 
aid him in stopping it. The machine tenders of today are guided 





A Typicat Forest oN AN EASTERN MouNTAIN Store. THE 


Putp Woop or Topay, 


in their work by a boss machine tender and consequently they 
cannot be as good as the machine tenders of the past decade. A 
great majority of them are young fellows, who in time, no doubt, 


will proveejust as good as the men before them. But in order to 
find a man’s worth in the paper business it is necessary to first 
find what kind of judgment he possesses by leaving matters of im- 
portance to him to decide. It is an easy matter for any man to 
decide one way or another, providing he knows he will not be held 
responsible for results by those in authority. The old machines, 


too, had much to do in making the men who run them the superiors 
of the machine men of today. In most instances they were com- 
plicated patched-up affairs and it required much ingenuity to keep 
them in good running order. The machine tender of today has 
the best of everything with which to accomplish his work and is 
very seldom requested to make any suggestion or repairs about 
the machine. 

The supercalenders remain about the same, with one exception. 
Instead of pressure being applied by screws it is obtained by 


weights and levers. The calenders are built wider and heavier and 





Pute Woop BANKEp Reapy For Use At THE Mitt. EASTERN 
SPRUCE. 


the rolls are capable of withstanding more pressure. Paper that 
it was customary to run through the calenders three and four times 
to obtain a desired finish is now run but once, and the same finish 
is obtained by using twice the pressure. The winders on the cal- 
enders have also benefited by the march of improvement and rolls 
are handled much more quickly than with the old arrangement of 
things. The labor on the calenders remains the same. To get a 
proper finish on the paper is all that is or ever was required of the 
calender man. 

Cutters have been much improved. They are now equipped with 
slitting knives, which make it possible to trim the paper on the 
cutter instead of the machine, thereby guaranteeing sheets of ex- 
actly the same width and allowing the paper to be cut much faster, 
because it does not require as much “spatting” as did the paper 
that comes trimmed from the machines along with uneven rolls. 
Methods of setting the cutting knife have also been improved 
upon and it takes but half the time to obtain the desired cut that 
it did on the old cutters. The class of labor in the cutting room 
remains unchanged. It is normal work and not a great deal of 
brain matter is expended, except by the boss cutter man, who ar- 
ranges his work to obtain the best results 

The finishing department is as of old. It is a case of tie up, 
case and mark the paper for shipment. It contains the same fast 
and slow counters it always has had and always will have until a 
mechanical counter is invented, which it seems will never be. 

In conclusion it may be stated that the next decade will be sure 


to produce more improvements in paper making than has the past. 
There is much that can be improved in the making of paper, both 


in the chemical and mechanical parts of it. The men most prom- 


inently connected with the trade today are young and progressive, 
the kind that are not satisfied to let well enough alone. They 
want improvement and speed. These are the men who do things 
and will be responsible for much that will improve paper making 
in the next ten years. 

The advertisements in this number of Tue Paper TrApDE 
JouRNAL are an interesting feature. See Classified Index on 
fourth page from back. 
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BGR IEISIS SII S Ie INLINE IEE IS BeBe SLR TRS IE IR Rg IB Ie SNe Ie ee RS IRE SIRES 


CASTLE, GOTTHEIL & OVERTON 


IMPORTERS OF AND DEALERS IN FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


Rags and Bagging, Jute Stock, 
New Cuttings, Sizing 





‘ AND ALL KINDS OF 


PAPER STOCK 


ALSO 


Wood Pulp, Sulphite and Soda Fibre 


BLEACHED AND UNBLEACHED 


41 ParK Row, NHW YORK 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


64 Leadenhall Street, London, E. C. — 49 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 
166 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 246 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cable Address: Larghetto, N. Y. Telephone: 5264 Cortlandt 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
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Zellstotffabrik Cilsit 


Aktiengesellschatt 


TILSIT, GERMANY 








See = MANUFACTURERS OF == 


BLEACHED and UNBLEACHED | 


| SULPHITE FIBRE 


Strong aa Hard o« Easy Bleaching 


DAILY PRODUCTION: 


110 ‘Tons Unbleached Pulp. 
40 Tons Bleached Pulp. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE U. S. AND CANADA 


CASTLE, GOTTHEIL & OVERTON 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS 
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Frederick Bertuch & Co. 


ies 
es 
ROOMS 908, 909 and 910 TEMPLE COURT BUILDING 


NEW YORK 








IMPORTERS OF 


CHEMICAL PULPS 


BLEACHED AND UNBLEACHED 


‘ 
ALSO 
AGENTS FOR 
Kellner-Partington Paper Pulp Co., Ltd. Vereinigte Strohstoff Fabriken 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND (The United Straw Pulp Factories) 
Mills at Sarpsborg, Norway; Hallein and Villach, Austria COSWIG, SAXONY, GERMANY 











The Pulo & Paper Trading Co. 


ROOMS 991i and 912 TEMPLE COURT BUILDING 
NEW YORK 





DEALERS IN DOMESTIC 


Chemical and Mechanical 
Pulos and Paper 


AGENTS FOR (EASTERN AGENTS) 


J. & J. Rogers Company Michigan Sulphite Fibre Company 
AUSABLE FORKS, NEW YORK PORT HURON, MICH. 





SILI OOS 
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THE AWARDS. 


Most of the Contracts Let for Supply- 
ing the Public Printer. 





The Perkins-Goodwin Company, of New York, and the Kenmore 
Pulp and Paper Company, of Philadelphia, Divide the Book 
Paper Contracts—No Awards on Some of the Lots. 


[FRoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 

Wasuincton, D. C., February 3, 1908.—Another meeting of the 
sub-committee on printing was held this morning, but nothing of 
importance was done, as some of those who were called to appear 
before that body were delayed in getting to the city, and a further 
meeting has been called for tomorrow morning. No further 
awards have been made, and I think it best to send you the list so 
far as it is complete. The Public Printer has been authorized 
by the committee to go ahead and consummate the contracts which 
have already been awarded. 

The following are the awards so far made for the paper sup- 
plies for the use of the Public Printer for the year from the 
ist day of March, 1908, to the 28th day of February, 1909: 


Machine Finished Book. 

Lot 1—5,000 reams, 24x38—48, flat, the Kenmore Pulp and Paper 
Company, 3.75c. 

Lot 2—5,000 reams, 24x38—48, flat, Perkins-Goodwin Company, 
3.8c. 

Lot 3—5,000 reams, 24x38—48, flat, Kenmore Pulp and Paper 
Company, 3.75c. ‘ 

Lot 4—5,000 reams, 24x38—48, flat, Kenmore Pulp and Paper 
Company, 3.75¢. 

Lot 5—5,000 reams, 24x38—48, rolls, Perkins-Goodwin Company, 


2" 


a7 

Lot 6—5,000 reams, 24x38—48, rolls, Perkins-Goodwin Company, 
3.65¢. 

Lot 7—5,000 reams, 24x38—48, rolls, Kenmore Pulp and Paper 
Company, 3.7¢. 
« Lot 8—5,000 reams, 24x38—48, rolls, Perkins-Goodwin Company, 
3.6c. 

Lot 9—5,000 reams, 24x38—48, rolls, Perkins-Goodwin Company, 
3 65c. 

Lot 10—3,000 reams, 24x38—48, rolls, Kenmore Pulp and Paper 
Company, 3.7¢c. 

Lot 11—5,000 reams 24x38—48 rolls, Kenmore Pulp and Paper 
Company, 3.7c. 

Lot 12—5,000 reams, 24x38—48, rolls, Perkins-Goodwin Company, 
3.6c. 

Lot 13—5,000 reams, 24x38—48, rolls, Perkins-Goodwin Company, 
3.7¢. 

Lot 14—5,000 reams, 24x38—48, rolls, Perkins-Goodwin Company. 
3.65¢. 

Lot 15—5,000 reams, 24x38—48, rolls, Kenmore Pulp and Paper 
Company, 3.7c. 

Lot 16—5,000 reams, 24x38—48, rolls, Perkins-Goodwin Company. 
3.65¢. 

Lot 17—5,000 reams, 24x38—48, rolls, Kenmore Pulp and Paper 
Company, 3.7¢. 

Lot 18—5,000 reams, 24x38—48, rolls, Perkins-Goodwin Company, 
2.65¢. 

Lot 19—5,000 reams, 24x38—48, rolls, Perkins-Goodwin Company, 
3.6¢. 

Lot 21—5,000 reams, 24x38—48, rolls, Perkins-Goodwin Company. 
5.65¢. 

Lot 22—5,000 reams, 24x38—48, rolls, Perkins-Goodwin Company, 
3.6c. 
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Lot 23—5,000 reams, 24x38—48, rolls, Perkins-Goodwin Company, 
3.7¢. 

Lot 24—5,000 reams, 24x38—48, rolls, Perkins-Goodwin Company, 
3.65¢. 

Lot 25—7,500 reams, 24x38—48, in rolls, either 9% or 19 inches, 
the Jessup & Moore Paper Company, 4c. 

Lot 26—5,000 reams, 38x48—96, the Kenmore Pulp and Paper 
Company, 3.75c¢. 

Lot 27—5,000 reams, 
Company, 

Lot 28 
Company, 


38x48—o6, the Kenmore Pulp and Paper 
3-75¢. 
5,000 reams, 38x48—96, the Kenmore Pulp and Paper 
3-75¢. 

Lot 29—5,000 reams, 
Company, 3.75¢. 


Lot 30—1,000 reams, 


38x48—06, the Kenmore Pulp and Paper 
of any required size and weight, flat or 
rolls, Bryant Paper Company, 4.1c. 

) 


Lot 31—12,000 pounds, 24x38—4o, rolls, R. P. 


Company, 4.2c. 


Andrews Paper 


Sized and Supercalendered Book. 


Lot 32—6,000 reams, 24x32—45, the Kenmore Pulp and Paper 
Company, 4c. 

Lot 33—2,500 reams, 
Company, 4c. 

Lot 34—3,000 reams, 


32x48—90, the Kenmore Pulp and Paper 


24x38—70, the Kenmore Pulp and Paper 
Company, 4c. 
Lot 35—4,000 reams, 
win Company, 3.9c. 
Lot 36 


38x48—140, flat or in rolls, Perkins-Good- 


-2,000 reams, 32x48—120, the Kenmore Pulp and Paper 
Company, 4c. 

Lot 37—2,000 reams, 29x43—8o, Perkins-Goodwin Company, 3.95¢. 

Lot 38—5,000 reams, 38x48—120, flat or rolls, Perkins-Goodwin 
Company, 3.9c. 

Lot 39—5,000 reams, 38x48—120, 
3-9. 

Lot 40—5,000 reams, 38x48—120, Perkins-Goodwin Company, 
3.9¢. 

Lot 41—4,000 reams, 223%4x31%4 


Perkins-Goodwin Company, 


42, Perkins-Goodwin Company, 





3-95¢. 

Lot 42—500 reams, 2234x31'%4—40, the Kenmore Pulp and Paper 
Company, 4c. 

Lot 43—I0,000 reams, 31%4x45%4—8o, 
pany, 3.9¢. 

Lot 44—500 reams, any required size and weight, not exceeding 
38 inches in width, flat or in rolls, the Kenmore Pulp and Paper 


Perkins-Goodwin Com- 


Company, 4c. 
Antique Machine Finish Printing Paper. 

Lot 45—200 reams, any required size or weight, not exceeding 
28x42, Dobler & Mudge, Baltimore, Md., 4c. 

Lot 46—300 reams, deckle edge, any required size or weight, not 
exceeding 28x42, Smith-Dixon Company, 9.5c. 

Lot 47—100 reams, wove, any required size or weight, not ex- 
ceeding 28x42, Oxford Paper Company, Portland, Me., 5c. 

Lot 48—500 reams, wove, any size or weight, not exceeding 38x 
48, Jessup & Moore Paper Company, 6c. 

Lot 49—25 reams, wove, deckle edge cover paper, any required 
color, 10%4x28—32, R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 14.5c. 


Writing Paper—Twub Sized and Loft Dried. 
Lot 50—10,000 reams, double cap, 17x28, Carter, Rice & Co., 
Corporation, 6.1c. 
Lot 51—5,000 reams, 
Corporation, 6.5¢. 
Lot 52—2,500 reams, demy, 16x21, Carter, Rice & Co., Corpora- 


double cap, 17x28, Carter, Rice & Co., 


tion, 6.1¢. 
Lot 53—10,000 reams, double demy, 21x32, Carter, Rice & Co., 
Corporation, 6.1c. 
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Principal Rag Sorting Establishment of 


MARX MAIER 


MANNHEIM, GERMANY 
Largest Packer in Europe 


NEW CUTTINGS A SPECIALTY ! 


Old Cotton and Linen Rags. Old Bagging 
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| + : 
} Exclusively Sold for the American Market 
| 
—_— 1 
| A. Katzenstein 
132 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Stock Graded to Suit Requirements 


Th : Correspondence Solicited Samples on Request 
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Lot 54—2,000 reams, double demy, 21x32, Carter, Rice & Co., 
Corporation, 6.5c. 

Lot 55—100 reams, folio post, 17x32, Carter, Rice & Co., Cor- 
poration, 0.1c. 

Lot 56—100 reams, folio post, 17x32, Carter, Rice & Co., Cor- 
poration, 6.7¢c. 

Lot 57—3,000 reams, double folio post, 22x34, Carter, Rice & 
Co., Corporation, 6.1c. 

Lot 58—100 reams, double folio post, 22x34, Carter, Rice & Co., 
Corporation, 6.7c. 

Lot 59—1,000 reams, laid or wove medium, 18x23, Carter, Rice 
& Co., Corporation, 6.1c. 

Lot 60—1I00 reams, medium, 18x23, Carter, Rice & Co., Corpora- 
tion, 6.8c. 

Lot 61—1,000 reams, royal, 19x24, Carter, Rice & Co., Corpora- 
tion, 6.1c. 

Lot 62—100 reams, 
tion, 6.8c. 

Lot 63—500 reams, 


royal, 19x24, Carter, Rice & Co., Corpora 
super royal, 20x28, Carter, Rice & Co., Cor- 
poration, 6.1c. 

Lot 64—100 reams, 
poration, 6.8c. 

Lot 65—500 reams, imperial, 23x31, Carter, Rice & Co., Corpora- 


super royal, 20x28, Carter, Rice & Co., Cor- 


tion, 6.1c. 

Lot 66—100 reams, imperial, 23x31, Carter, Rice & Co., Cor- 
poration, 6.8c. 

Lot 67—5,000 reams, white, any required size, not exceeding 28 
inches in width, Carter, Rice & Co., Corporation, 6.1c. 

Lot 68—200 reams, colored, any required size, not exceeding 28 
inches in width, Carter, Rice & Co., Corporation, 6.7¢c. 

Lot 69—100 reams, golden envelope paper, 19x24—28, Kalamazoo 
Paper Company, 9.5c. 

Writing Paper—Machine Dried, Supercalendered. 

Lot 70—120,000 pounds, white, laid or wove, basis 17x28—32, 
in rolls 17 inches wide, Kalamazoo Paper Company, 4.4c. 

Lot 71—220,000 pounds, white, laid or wove, basis 17x28—36, 
rolls 17 inches wide, West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, 4.4c. 

Lot 72—200,000 pounds, white, laid or wove, basis 21x32—25, 
in rolls 18 inches wide, Kalamazoo Paper Company, 4.8c. 

Lot 73—100,000 pounds, white, laid or wove, basis 
in rolls 21 inches wide, Louis Hopfenmaier, 4.5c. 

Lot 74—80,000 pounds, white, laid or wove, basis 21x32— 
in rolls 21 inches wide, Kalamazoo Paper Company, 4.4c. 

Lot 75—70,000 pounds, white, laid or wove, basis 21x32—40, 
in rolls 21 inches wide, Kalamazoo Paper Company, 4.4c. 

Lot 76—120,000 pounds, white, laid or wove, basis 21x32—50, 
in rolls 21 inches wide, R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 4.4c. 

Lot 77—150,000 pounds, white, laid or wove, basis 23x32—27, 
in rolls 23 inches wide, Louis Hopfenmaier, 4.5c. 

Lot 78—10,000 pounds, white, laid or wove, basis 23x36—52, 
in rolls 23 inches wide, Kalamazoo Paper Company, 4.4c. 

Lot 79—20,000 pounds white, laid or wove, of any required size 
from 17x22—13 to 17x22—28, rolls, Bryant Paper Company, 4.5c. 


21x32—25, 


34, 


Cover Paper. 

Lot 80—2,000 reams cover paper, rough or smooth finish, any 
required size, weight or color, R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 
4.25¢. 

Lot 81—1,000 reams cover paper rough finish, any required size 


or weight, R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 5c. 
Plate Paper. 


Lot 82—1,000 pounds plate papér, first class, sized or unsized, of 
._* e . . r 
any required size, weight or tint, Valley Paper Company, 15c. 
Map Paper. 
Lot 83—100,000 pounds tub sized and pole dried linen map 


paper, of such sizes and weights as may be required, not exceeding 
37x62, Berkshire Hills Paper Company, Adams, Mass., 12c. 
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Superfine Coated Book and Half Tone Writings. 

Lot 84— 400,000 pounds superfine double coated book, any re 
quired size, weight or tint, Perkins-Goodwin Company, 5.35¢ 

Lot 85 

size, weight or tint, 500 sheets to the ream, Perkins-Goodwin Com- 


50,000 pounds superfine single coated book, any required 


pany, 4.0c. 
Lot 8&6 
size, weight or tint, not to exceed 24x38—6o. 


2,000 pounds half tone wove writing paper, any required 


Manila Paper. 
Lot 87—10,000 reams manila, any required size or weight, R. P 
Andrews Paper Company, 3.3c. 

Lot 88—2,500 reams rope manila, any required size and weight, 
Carter, Rice & Co., Corporation, 4.85c. 

Lot 89—500 reams pure bleached manila, 24x38—145, American 
Writing Paper Company, 4e. 

Bond Paper, Glazed or Unglazed. 

Lot go—100,000 pounds tub sized and pole dried bond paper, 
glazed or unglazed, any size or color, and from 17x22, R. P. An- 
drews Paper Company, 13.9¢. 

Lot gl 
unglazed, any size or color, from 17x22 


300,000 pounds tub sized and pole dried bond, glazed or 
10 to 37x02. 

Lot 92—4,000 pounds tub sized and pole dried glazed bond paper, 
any size and weight, the Whitaker Paper Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, 22c¢ 

Artificial Parchment and Parchment Deed. 

Lot 93—6,000 pounds artificial parchment, any size and weight, 
R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 11.9¢. 

Lot Q4 
Andrews Paper Company, 11.9¢. 


1,000 pounds parchment deed, any size and weight, R. P 


Lot 95—5,000 pounds plated bullet patch (or onion skin), R. P 
Andrews Paper Company, 3oc. 
Cardboard. 
Lot 96—15,000 sheets heavy railroad board, 22x28, trimmed, 280 
pounds to 500 sheets, Otsego Coated Paper Company, 4c. 
Lot 97—35,000 sheets white china board, 22x28, trimmed, 210 


pounds to 500 sheets, Philip Lindemeyr, Baltimore, 4.5c. 

Lot 98—30,000 sheets colored cardboard, 22x28, trimmed, 210 
pounds to 500 sheets, Otsego Coated Paper Company, 4c. 

Lot 99—75,000 sheets manila cardboard, trimmed, any required 
size and weight, R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 3.55c 


Superfine Bristol Board. 
Lot 100—600,000 sheets white bristol board No. 1, of any required 
size and weight, Geo. W. Wheelwright Paper Company, 6.Ic. 
Lot 101—100,000 sheets bristol board, any required size, weight 
or color, no bid. 
Lot 102 140 
to 230 pounds to 500 sheets, as may be ordered, Berkshire Hills 


30,000 sheets index bristol board, 22'4x28%, from 
Paper Company, 15c. 
Colored Bristol Board. 
Lot 103—1,000,000 pounds bristol board, any required size, weight 
or color, Geo. W. Wheelwright Paper Company, 3.35¢ 
Manila Tag Board. 
Lot 104—150,000 pounds manila tag board, any required size and 
weight, Carter, Rice & Co., Corporation, 3.2c. 
First Class Ledger Paper. 
(Awards have so far been made on only three lots.) 


Lot 113 
20x28, Conrow 


500 reams super royal, white or blue, laid or wove, 
3rothers, New York, 17.6c. 

Lot 117—20 reams red, laid or wove, any required size, not ex- 
ceeding 28 inches in width, no bid. 

Lot 118—1,000 reams white or blue, wove, 21x32!4, any required 
weight from ‘85 pounds to 132 pounds to the ream, John A. 
Dushane & Co., Baltimore, 15.5¢c. 

Lot 119—200 reams, any color, except red, blue or white, wove, 
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21x32, any required weight from 85 pounds to 132 pounds, the 
Whitaker Paper Company, 16c. 


Lot 120—20 reams red, wove, 21x32™%, any required weight, not 
less than 85 pounds nor exceeding 132 pounds to the ream, no 
bid. 


Second Class Ledger Paper. 
No awards have been made on any of the lots under this heading. 
Tissue Paper. 

Lot 130—1,000 reams S. & C. tissue, 23x32 
Company, $1.20. 

Lot 131—100 reams tissue, extra super, 20x30, no bid. 

Lot 132—400 reams yellow tissue, 18x23, flat, in reams of 480 
sheets, Philip Lindemeyr, $2. 


24, the Bryant Paper 


Lot 133—200 reams yellow tissue, 20x30, flat, in reams of 480 
sheets, R. P, Andrews Paper Company, $2. 
Blotting Paper. 
Lot 134—20 reams blotting, 19x24—120, the Whitaker Paper 
Company, $4.65. 
Marble, Comb and Lining Paper. 
Lot 135—15 reams German medium marble, gloss finish, 6 pat- 


terns, 20x25, the H. Griffin & Sons Company, New York city, $8. 

Lot 136—10 reams German spot medium marble, gloss finish, 
20x25; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, $3.10. 

Lot 137—50 reams German spot double cap marble, gloss finish, 
19x30, R. P. Andrews Paper Company, $3.50. 

Lot 138—15 reams German antique marble, gloss finish, 20x25, the 
H. Griffin & Sons Company, $8. 

Lot 139—5 reams red antique marble, gloss finish, 20x25, R. P. 
Andrews Paper Company, $8.80. 

Lot 140—10 reams green marble, 22x28, gloss finish, the H. 
Griffin & Sons Company, $10. 

Lot 141—10 reams blue marble paper, 22x28, gloss finish, the 
H. Griffin & Sons Company, $10. 

Lot 142—15 reams red marble, 20x25, gloss finish, the H. Griffin 
& Sons Company, $38. 

Lot 143—20 reams red marble, 22x28, gloss finish, the H. Griffin 
& Sons Company, $10. 

,Lot 144—5 reams brown marble paper, 22x28, gloss finish, the 
H. Griffin & Sons Company, $10. 

Lot 145—100 reams best German comb, gloss finish, 20x25, R. P. 
Andrews Paper Company, $7.85. 

Lot 146—i00 reams best German comb, gloss finish, 22x28, R. P. 
Andrews Paper Company, $9.50. 

Lot 147—15 reams lithographed lining, dull finish, 22x28, H. S. 
Lelerceq, (a) $8; (b) $8. 

Lot 148—25 reams lithographed gold vein lining, gloss finish, 
20x25, John Campbell & Co., (1) $10; (2) $13.50; (3) $16.50; (4) 
$13.50; (5) $16.50. 

Lot 149—25 reams lithographed lining, American made, 22x28, 
the H. Griffin & Sons Company, (1) $6; (2) $6; (3) $6; (4) $0.50; 
(5) $6.25; (6) $10; (7) $12.25. 

Lot 150—25 reams lithographed marble lining, American made, 
22x28, John C. Campbell & Co., (1) $15; (2) $12.50; (3) $12.50; 
(4) $12.75. The H. Griffin & Sons Company, (5) $12.50; (6) 
$12.50; (7) $12.75; (8) $12.75. 


Typewriter Paper. 

Lot 151+-25 reams heavy cream laid typewriter, rough or smooth, 
16x26—22, the Whitaker Paper Company, $2.64. 

Lot 152—25 reams thin cream laid.typewriter, rough or smooth, 
16x26—11, the, Whitaker Paper Company, $2.31. 

Lot 153—500 reams heavy cream laid typewriter, rough or smooth 
finish, 16x21—22, Berkshire Hills Paper Company, $2.75. 

Lot 154—50 reams thin cream laid typewriter, rough or smooth 
finish, 16x21—8, the Whitaker Paper Company, $1.68. 


Lot 155—50 reams cream laid all linen 
Whitaker Paper Company, $2.16. 


demy, 
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Letter, Note and Quarto Post Paper. 

Lot 156—100 reams cream laid letter, rough or smooth, 21x32— 
48, R. P. Andrews Paper Company, $3.75. 

Lot 157—100 reams white laid letter, smooth finish, 21x32—48, 
R. P. Andrews Paper Company, $3.75. 

Lot 158—10 reams cream laid packet note, smooth finish, ruled, 
gx114—7, R. P. Andrews Paper Company, $1.60 

Lot 1590 
gx11—7, R, P. Andrews Paper Company, 7oc. 


100 reams white laid packet note, smooth finish, ruled, 


Lot 160—s50 reams white laid quarto post, smooth finish, ruled, 
934x15'%4—12, R. P. Andrews Paper Company, $1.20. 

Lot 161—25 reams linen finish letter, white or blue, 22x34—40, 
Dobler & Mudge, $7.18. 

Lot 162—50 reams woven linen, unruled, Lakewood size, in quar- 
ter ream boxes, R. P. Andrews Paper Company, $2.50. 

Lot 163—50 reams woven linen, unruled, Lorne size, in quarter 
ream boxes, R. P. Andrews Paper Company, $2. 

Lot linen, unruled, commercial 
quarter ream boxes, R, P. Andrews Paper Company, $2.50. 


164—50 reams woven size, in 
Paper for Overlaying. 
Lot 165—100 reams white French folio, 17x22—10, Louis Hop- 
fenmaier, 6o0c. 
Parchment. 
Lot 166—3,000 sheets, more or less, best parchment, 15x 


21, flat, 
G. H. Damon Young, 29c. A. F 


i 3 


White Mountain and Appalachian Reserve. 
WaAsHINGTON, February 4, 1908—The advocates of the White 
Mountain and the Appalachian Forest Reserve had an inning on 
Thursday of last week before the House Committee on Agri- 
culture. There were present upward of 100 prominent men from 
New England and the Southern States along the Atlantic sea- 
coast, and half a dozen speeches were made in an effort to show 
the committee the urgent necessity of protecting the White Moun- 
tain and Appalachian forests in the interests of preserving navi- 
gable streams and timber. Governor Hoke Smith appeared in 
charge of the delegation from Georgia, and New Hampshire, which 
is vitally interested in the project, was represented by Governor 
Floyd, ex-Governor Rollins and ex-Governor McLean. North Caro- 
lina, Virginia, South Carolina, Vermont, Massachusetts and West 
Virginia were also represented. 

The principal arguments were made by engineers, geologists and 
foresters, who showed the need of protecting the forests by the 
creation of reserves. P. N. Ayers, of New Hampshire, said the 
White Mountains were the chief source of the supply of spruce, from 
which white paper is made; that the present method of cutting the 
timber was extremely wasteful and that fires inevitably followed, 
which retarded the growth of spruce from 100 to 200 years. 


Old Don Mill Near Toronto to Start Up. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

N1aGarA Farts, Ont., February 4, 1908.—The old Don Valley 
Paper Mills, known as the historic Taylor Paper Mills back in the 
seventies, are to start up again. Robert Todmorden, 
Ont., bought in the property last year at auction sale, and has de- 
Mr. 
Davies has had an expert from the United States go over the 
entire plant and install new machinery throughout. It is intended 
to start up in the spring. The reason for the closing down of the 
old_mills was the poor shipping facilities. The Canadian Northern 
Ontario Railway has come down through the Don Valley into 
Toronto, and has run a spur line to the mills. This will obviate 
the long haul for raw material and the finished product, which was 
the greatest trouble in the past. 

It is said that C. W. Thompson, who had a lease of the old mills 


prior to the sale, is also arranging for a mill property in the Don 


Valley ae 


Davies, of 


cided to start up the old mills and again produce paper 
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BAKER & SHEVLIN CO. 


PULP AND PAPER MAKING MACHINERY 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Phis illustration shows our WORM WASHER, which is very 
largely used for four quite different purposes. As a Worm 
Washer for washing sulphite fibre and oe reducing its consist- 
-ency, as a Worm Throttle for taking the knots out of sulphite 
fibre, as a save-all in the acid system, and as a sliver screen in 
taking the slivers out of ground wood fibre. For these different 
purposes the only differences in the construction of the machine 
is the kind of perforations in the plates. The machine is built 
in the most thorough manner possible, the body of the machine, 
excepting the head, being constructed entirely of bronze and 
copper. 
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This illustration is of our DOUBLE PRESSURE PATENT 
GRINDER VALVE, which is also made in single pressure if de- 
sired. There are now over 2,500 of these valves in use on all 
different makes of grinders. Parties purchasing grinders need 
only specify this valve to have the sakaler manufacturer to apply 
the same; in fact, most purchasers seem to be doing this, as we 
are selling to all the different grinder manufacturers. 
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This cut is of the SHORTT PATENT COMBINED CHIPPER 
AND CRUSHER, of which we are the sole manufacturers. 
This machine has apparently thoroughly satisfied every pur- 
chaser. It is constructed in the most thorough manner possible, 
and, as it does the work of both the chipper and crusher as 
heretofore used, it simplifies greatly the preparation of chips 
for treating with acid for any purpose. We will be glad to give 
reference to twenty-nine machines in satisfactory use to anyone 
interested 
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This illustration is of our PATENT SPLIT WINDER 

SHAFT, which is in very extensive use in winding rolls which far , So ’ 

are to be plugged; also for the making of paper cores. There Phis illustration is of our patented Series B 10 inch 

are over 400 of these shafts in daily use. : BLOW-OFF VALVE, construction of which permits 
of all repairs to the seat and disc being made without 
removing the valve from the line of piping, this mak- 
ing possible great saving in the item of repairs. We 
manufacture a full line of bronze and white metal 
valves, fittings and pipe for sulphite mills, quality 
being the first consideration in their construction. 
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This Centrifugal Screen, the sale and manufacture of which is exclusively controlled by us, remains, as one 
year ago, far in advance in desirability fcr screening all kinds of pulp over all other machines made for this work. 
It is superior in operation, requiring but smad/ power and small cost for repairs, The work accomplished is 
superior both in guality and quantity. These may seem rather strong statements, but thorough investigation, which 
we earnestly solicit, will prove all, yes, more than we claim. Among our shipments during the past year have been 
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Fourteen Machines to Various Mills of the International 
Paper Co. This Making Thirty-two of These Machines 
This Gompany Is Now Operating. 


BAKER & SHEVLIN CO. 


BUILDERS OF 


PULP AND PAPER MAKING MACHINERY 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW YORK 
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WHEELWRILGHT FILLER & MANUFACTURING CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R.- I 


WHEELWRIGHT’s “F.A.” Paper FILLER 


English China Clay 
Sulphite and Sulphate Pulps 
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THe OcuLar Proor AND THE DocUMENTARY EvipENcE, Boru Com 
BINED, OF THE GROWTH OF THE INDUSTRY IN THE Past TEN 
YEARS. 
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A TON OF PULP WITH 62 H. P. 


Second largest Water Power Development in Northern New York. 
100,000 cubic feet Water per minute carried one-third of a 
mile in the Largest all STEEL FLUME in the WORLD. ONLY 
4 INCHES LOSS OF HEAD. 

Operating 12 Wood Pulp Grinders under working head of 32 feet. 
Let us tell you of its advantages over other kinds of construction. 


Designed and constructed by 


CHAS. E. EATON, M. A. S. M. E,, Mill Engineering Dept. 


EATON & BROWNELL, Watertown, N. Y. 


CONSULTATION FREE 
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WANIED ITO BUY 
BUILDING PAPERS 


All or any part of fifty cars of Red Rosin Sized Sheathing thirty-six inches wide— 


filled or solid. In large or small measured rolls. 
Also want connections for Dry Saturating Felt. Can use one hundred or more 


cars yearly. 


MILLS—Write us if you can take our orders. 


UNION ROOFING & MEG. CO. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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THE CONSOLIDATIONS IN THE TRADE. 


The International, the Union Bag and Paper, the United Box 
Board and Paper, the United States Envelope, and the Union 


Waxed and Parchment Paper Companies Formed. 


The ten years (1898-1908) in the industry will be referred to as 
the decade of consolidations. During that time, which was one of 
concentration, not only from an economic sense, but also because 
of the severe competition and constant increase in the cost of manu- 
facturing, a number of large companies in different branches of the 
industry came into existence. 

Among the most important of the big companies which were 
launched during the consolidation era were the International Paper 
Company, the Union Bag and Paper Company, American Writing 
Paper Company, United States Envelope Company, Union Waxed 
and Parchment Paper Company and the United Box Board and 
Paper Company 

THe INTERNATIONAL PAperR CoMPANY. 

The International Paper Company was incorporated under New 
York laws on January 28, 1898, with a capital stock of $45,000,000, 
divided into $25,000,000 of preferred and $20,000,000 of common 
stock. A bond issue of $10,000,000 was also authorized 

The first officers of the company were: President, William A. 
Russell; first vice president, Hugh J. Chisholm; second vice presi- 





Tue Late Georce West, Sr., 


Whose Paper Mills and Bag Factories Were Taken Over by the Union Bag 
and Paper Company of New Jersey. 


dent, Alonzo N. Burbank; treasurer, W. E. Spier, and secretary, 
Warner Miller. | 

The cqmpanies absorbed were as follows: Glens Falls Paper Mill 
Company, Glens Falls. N. Y.; Hudson River Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, Palmer’s Falls, N. Y.; Otis Falls Pulp Company, Livermore 
Falls, Me.; Glen Manufacturing Company, Berlin Falls, Ne H.; 
Niagara Falfs Paper Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Rumford 
Falls Paper Company, Rumford Falls. Me.; Fall Mountain Paper 
Company, Bellows Falls, Vt.; Winnipiseogee Paper Company, 
Franklin, N, H.; Lake George Paper Company, Ticonderoga, N. Y.; 
Webster Paper Company, Bangor, Me.; Montague Paper Com- 
pany, Turners Falls, Mass.; Turners Falls Paper Company, Turn- 


1 


ers Falls, Mass.; Russell Paper Company, Lawrence, Mass.; Fal 


11 


mouth Paper Company, Livermore Falls, Me.; Haverhill Paper 

Company, Haverhill, Mass.; Herkimer Paper Company, Herkimer, 
N. Y.; Umbagog Pulp Company, Livermore Falls, M 
THe Unton BaG AND Paper CoMPANy 

The next big consolidation effected was that of the Union Bag 

and Paper Company, which was incorporated under New Jersey 

laws on March 1, 1899, with a capital of $27,000,000, divided into 
$11,000,000 preferred and $16,000,000 common stock. 


The first officers of this company were: L. G. Fisher, president; 





L. G. FIsHer, 


President Union Bag and Paper Company. 


Charles A, Dean, first vice president; N. G. Pierce, second vice 
president, and Frank Washburn, secretary and treasurer 

In order to give a correct outline sketch of the history of the 
Union Bag and Paper Company it is necessary to go a little further 
back of the incorporation of the company under the laws of New 
Jersey. 

In 1869 there were eight concerns manufacturing paper bags in 
the United States, viz.: Hollingsworth & Whitney, Boston; George 
West, Ballston Spa; Howlett & Onderdonk, Philadelphia; Smith, 
Dixon & Co., Baltimore; Chatfield & Woods, Cincinnati; Wheeler, 
Fisher & Co., Chicago; Samuel Cupples & Co., St. Louis; Blake, 
Mofft & Towne, San Francisco. 

In that year a combination of the above mentioned concerns was 
made and a central company formed called the Union Paper Bag 
Machine Company, with headquarters in Philadelphia. Each of the 
eight manufacturers took their pro rata stock in this central com 
pany, and each was represented by one director. The territory 
was divided and each ran its business to suit it, subject only to 
prices as agreed upon by the association from time to time. Each 
paid 4 cents per thousand royalty into the central company, the 
duties of which were only to buy and fight patents. This organi 
zation is in existence today, and is the oldest one in the United 
States 

In 1875 Wheeler, Fisher & Co. was incorporated in Illinois under 
the name of the Union Bag and Paper Company, with a capital 
stock of $500,000. 

In 1891 or thereabouts the Union bought out all the bag inter 
ests of Blake, Moffitt & Towne, of San Francisco, who had licenses 
from the central company for the Pacific Coast, and about that time 
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Bleached Soda Pulp 
Bleached Patent Opaque Pulp 


New York & Pennsylvania Co. 


Offices: 41 Park Row, New York City 
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united its interests with Howland & Co., of Sandy Hill, N. Y., large 
paper makers. 

In 1893, increasing its stock to $2,000,000, it bought out the bag 
business of Hollingsworth & Whitney, of Boston; Smith, Dixon & 
Co., of Baltimore, and Chatfield & Woods, of Cincinnati. 

As Howland & Onderdonk were meanwhile absorbed by George 
West, there were only two of the original eight in the field. But 
before 1899 two other companies had been formed, had obtained 
patents and had grown into active competition, and prices were 
thoroughly demoralized. 

In March, 1899, the Union Bag and Paper Company of New Jer- 
sey was organized with $27,000,000 capital, 
out all interests of the old Union Company, and also the bag and 
paper interests of Samuel Cupples & Co., George West, the Con- 
solidated Paper Bag Company, of Plantsville, Conn., and the West- 


This company bought 


ern Paper Bag Company, of Batavia, III. 

This new organization started with eighteen paper mills, nine bag 
factories, ground wood mills, water power, etc., and some 400 pat- 
ents, but no woodlands to speak of. 

As showing the extent of the business taken over by the Union 


Bag and Paper Company of New Jersey, the facts are that in 1871 


Vict PRESIDENT PERRIN, 


Of the Union Bag and Paper Company, Killed in the New York Central 


Tunnel Disaster. 


the old association made 371,000,000 bags, and in 1899, 3,250,000,000 
Adding the output of the two outside companies amalgamated that 
year the total number of bags made by the Union Bag and Paper 
Company in 1900 was, roughly, 4,000,000,000. 

At the start the company bought most of its sulphite and all its 
pulp wood. Today it has large timber holdings in the Adirondacks, 
and over 2,500 square miles of timber limits in Canada, with mod- 
ern saw mills, sulphite and ground wood mills, It makes all its 
raw material and has a large surplus for sale 

Of the original eight manufacturers and their partners, the only 
Howlett & Onderdonk, 


Dixon, of 


survivors are Samuel Cupples, St. Louis; 
Philadelphia; Mr. Towne, of San 
Smith, Dixon & Co., and L. G. Fisher, of Chicago. 

Of the original officers of the present Union Bag and Paper 


Francisco; Isaac 


Company only the president is still on the force, 
The natural increase in the consumption of paper bags is esti- 
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mated at 10 per cent. yearly. The object of the management of the 


company has been from the start to provide it with water powers 
date mills to handle 


abundance of raw material, and up to 


that 


and 


same, to the end competition during a long term of years 


could be met successfully. 

PAPER COMPANY 
American Writing 
New 
$25,000,000, half common and half preferred stock 


amount of $17,000,000 were also issued 


AMERICAN WRITING 


On June 30, 1899, the Paper Company was 


a capital of 
Bonds to the 


incorporated, under the laws of Jersey, with 


were: Elisha Morgan, 


Gill and Henry S$ 


The first officers of the company presi- 
dent; Bradley D. Rising, George C 
vice presidents; W. N. Caldwell, 
Holbrook, William H 


and R. F. McElwain, secretary. In all thirty-two mills were taken 


over, twenty-five in Massachusetts, 


Dickinson, 


general manager; George B. 


treasurer ; Heywood, assistant treasurer, 
three in Connecticut, one in 


Wisconsin. Che 


as 590,500 pounds 


Michigan, two in Ohio and one in total daily 
g 


capacity of all the mills was given 
The mills absorbed, with the location of each, follow 
MILLs Albion Beebe & 


HOLYOKE Paper Company, Holbrook 


THe Late FRANK WASHBURN 


Manager of Sales of the Union Bag and Paper Company, Killed 


in New York Central 


Formerly 


Tunnel Disaster 


Company, Crocker Manufacturing Company, Geo, R. Dickinson 


Paper Company, Holyoke Paper Company, Massasoit Paper Com- 
Nonotuck Nor 


man Paper Company, Parsons Paper Company, Paper 


pany, Paper Company, Esleeck Paper Company, 


Riverside 


Company, Linden Paper Company, Geo. C. Gill Paper Company 


OrHer MAssacuusetts Mitts.—Chester Paper Company, Hunt 


ington; Hurlburt Paper Manufacturing Company, South Lee; 


Springdale Paper Company, Westfield; Agawam Paper Company, 
Mittineague; Eaton, May & Robbins Company, Lee; Baird Paper 
Company, Lee; Hurlburt Stationery Company, Pittsfield 
Oakland Manchester ; 


Manufacturing 


Platner 


Windsor 


CONNECTICUT. 
& Porter 
Paper Company, Windsor Locks. 
Syms & Dudley Paper Company, Watervliet 


Paper Company, 


Paper Company, Unionville; 


MICHIGAN, 
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Mills Machine Co. 


LAWRENCE, MASS 


NMLUULLAY 


Paper, Pulp and Board 


If you want to reduce 


. 
to-date tesle we ca the cost of your Beating 
cr . Engine repairs, write 
give you first - class us fora description and 


With our modern up- 


work at reasonable prices on our Patent 
prices and assure you prompt shipments. Beater Roll and Patent Renewable Bed Plate. 


WRITE US NOW BEFORE YOU FORGET IT 
WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE 
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Ouni0.—Harding Paper Company, Franklin 
Wisconsin.—Shattuck & Babcock Company, De Pere 


Tue Unirep States Envetore Company, 

The United States Envelope Company was incorporated under 
Maine laws in July, 1899, with a capital of $5,000,000; $4,000,000 
preferred and $1,000,000 common stock 

The first officers of the company were: President, Charles H. 
Hutchins; vice presidents, Joseph Logan, Elisha Morgan and 
William H. Prescott; treasurer, Robert W. Day; assistant treas- 
urer, Fred Plimpton, and secretary, Walter G. Morse. 

The following is the list of envelope concerns absorbed: White, 
Corbin & Co., Rockville, Conn.; Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope 
Company, Worcester, Mass.; Morgan Envelope Company, Spring 
field, Mass.; Whitcomb Envelope Company, Worcester, Mass.; 
Plimpton Manufacturing Company, Hartford, Conn.; P. P. Kel 
logg & Co., Springfield, Mass.; Holyoke Envelope Company, Hol 
yoke, Mass.; National Envelope Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; W 
H. Hill Envelope Company, Worcester, Mass.; Springfield Enve 
lope Company, Springfield, Mass 

The capacity of the different companies was over 20,000,000 
envelopes per day. 

Union WAXED AND PARCHMENT Paper CoMPANY 

The incorporation of the Union Waxed and Parchment Paper 
Company took place in March, 1900. The company was capital 
ized at $1,800,000; $800,000 preferred stock and $1,000,000 common 
stock. 

The first officers of the company were: President, Edward G. 
Sparks; vice president, Leon F. Blanchard; treasurer, Frederick 
C. Blanchard; secretary, Frederick C. Beach, and general man 
ager, Samuel Sparks 

The different plants taken over were: The American Pergament 
Company, Rock City Falls, N. Y.; Sparks Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Hamburg, N. J.; Globe Mill, Elkhart, Ind., and another 
inill in Ohio. 

Tue Unitep Box Boarp AND Paper Company. 
The United Box Board and Paper Company was incorporated 


James E. Roserts, 
First President United Box Board and Paper Company. 


under the New Jersey laws July 24, 1902, with a capital of $28,- 


965,400, of which $14,946,900 was preferred stock and $14,018,500 
common stock. 
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The first officers were: President, James A. Roberts; first vice 


president, R. F. Newcomb; second vice president, Charles D 


Brown; treasurer, Eugene M. Ashley; secretary, W. C. Stal 


general manager, Augustus H. Ivins 


=e 


The mills taken over were: 


ay 


Cane : 


American Straw Board Company, seventeen plants 
Consumers Paper Company, Muncie, Ind 


Ohio Straw Board Company, Urbana, Ohio 


Bee 


Indiana Pulp and Paper Company, Marion, Ind 
Oswego Falls Pulp and Paper Company, Fulton, N. Y. 


} 


Peoria Straw Board Company, Peoria, II] 


a 


ya 


OE St 


eae. 


Se fies 


W. E. Sprer, DEcEASED, 


First Treasurer of the International Paper Com 


Bogota Paper Company, Bogota, N. J 

Bonfield Paper Company, Waldron, III 

H. C. & H. J. Davis Company, Danville, N. H 

Derby Paper Mills, Shelton, Conn, 

Enterprise Straw Board Company, Honeoye Falls, N. Y 

McEwan Brothers Company, Whippany, N. J 

Mitchell Paper Company, Lawrence, Mass 

New England Board and Paper Company, Milton, N. H 

Paragon Paper Company, Eaton, Ind 

J. A. Shutts, Penn Yan, N. Y 

Somerset and Kennebec Company (two plants), Benton Falls, 
Me., and Fairfield, Me 

Southern Straw Board Company, Rockport, Ind. 

Stony Brook Paper Company, Whippany, N. J 

Thomson Pulp and Paper Company, Schuylerville, N. Y 

Traders Paper Company, Lockport, N. Y. 

Tytus-Gardner Paper Manufacturing Company, Middletown, 
Ohio. 

Uncas Paper Company, Norwich, Conn 

Utility Paper Company, Mount Carmel, II] 

Vincennes Paper Company, Vincennes, Ind 

Wabash Paper Company, Wabash, Ind. 

West Muncie Straw Board Company, Yorktown, Ind 

Hartland Paper Mill, Middleport, N. Y. 

The total output of the mills was stated as 1,359 tons of box 
hoard, ground wood, sulphite, soda pulp, ete. 


The advertisements in this number of THe Paper TRADE 
JouRNAL are an interesting feature. See Classified Index on 
fourth page from back. 
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THE GENERAL PAPER COMPANY. 


It Was Organized in June, 1900, to Act as a Selling Agency for 
Twenty-six Western Millk—The Company Was Forced 
by the Government to Dissolve in 1906. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 
[his 
din June of that year. It 


1908 company began business 


was OT 


of the entire product in news, 


ning, fibre and manila papers made by the 


of the Kimberly & Kim 


Wis. ; 


Paper Company, Combined 


Clark Company at 
1 Quinnesec, 


Atlas Paper Company, Apple 
Locks, 


ined Locks 


Sipe View oF THE MAMMoTH PLANT oF THE CHAMPION Coaten Paper Company, or HAmitton, Onto, 1y Wuicu Is SHOWN TH! 
LitHocrapH Papers, Coaten Covers, CARDROARD AND BLANKS 


we. Ce 


wards 


Menasha, 
Port 


Wis.; John Ed 
Wis.; Nekoosa 


Centralia Pulp and Water Power 


Howard Company, 


Manufacturing Company, Edwards, 
Nekoosa, Wis. ; 
tralia, Wis.; Grand Rapids Pulp and Paper Company, 

Wis.; Wisconsin River Paper and Pulp Company, 
Menasha, ; Wausau Paper Mills Company, Brokaw, Wis.:; 
Tomahawk Pulp Dells 
_ Paper Falls Manufacturing 
Company, Oconto 
Falls, Minn.; Itasc: 


west Paper Company, 


Paper Company 
Company, Cen 
Grand Rapids, 
and Paper Company, Tomahawk, Wis.; 
and Pulp Company, Eau Claire, Wis.; 
Falls, Wis.; 
Paper Company, Grand Rapids, Minn.; 
Cloquet, Minn. ; 
Mich.; Riv 


Hennepin Paper Company, Little 
North 
Petoskey Fibre Paper Com- 
rside Fibre and Paper Company, Ap- 


OSKE 


pany, Pet 
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pleton, Wis.; Wolf 
Wis.; Menasha 


| lamb au 


River Paper and Fibre Company, Shawano, 
Paper Company, Menasha and Wis. ; 
Park Falls, Wis.; Rhinelander Papert 
onsolidated Water and Pa 


per Company, Grand Rapids, Wis 


Ladysmith, 
Paper Company, 


Company, Rhinelander, Wis.; ¢ Power 


hese twenty-six mills had a total output of 800 tons of paper 


daily, and the prices made necessarily through the General Paper 
Company were uniform for all lls, though the company declared 


that it was a selling agency only, which was undoubtedly true, yet 


the uniformity of prices followed as long as the mills remained 


members of the company 
J. A 
ing vice president 


Stuart 


Kimberly was president of th 
Later E. A 


second vice pre 


company ; A. Whit 
Edmunds held this office. W. Z 


side nt 


(,eorg¢ 


was and general manager, in th 


French, now of St. Louis, who was 


Lewis M, Alexander, 


latter position succeeding H. M 


the first general manager now with the 


and 
1904 
John A. Davis, of New York city, was made general manager, and 
to a certain extent his firm, that of John A. Davis & Co., 
successor of the General Paper Company after its dissolution in 
1906 


John Edwards Manufacturing Company, Port Edwards, Wis., 
other mills in that vicinity, was secretary and treasurer. In 


was the 


The purpose of the company, as before stated, was to act as a 
selling agency for the mills which composed it in order to lessen 
the cost of marketing the product; but late in 1904 the Govern 
ment, through the Attorney General's office, got around to the in- 
vestigation of the paper business and alighted upon the General 
Two 


Paper Company as a violator of the Sherman anti-trust law. 
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one against the Minnesota mills connected with 
Without 
going into the details of the litigation the General Paper Company 


suits were filed 
the company, and another against the Wisconsin mills 


lost, and on May 10, 1906, a final decision was rendered ordering 
the dissolution of the company. 

Chis was the final chapter. No appeal was taken, partly because 
the Government had a strong prima facie case and perhaps partly 
because the mills, in the light of the unfavorable comment occa 
sioned by the case among the people, were willing to return to the 
old basis of doing business 

Since the dissolution of the General Paper Company the busi- 
ness of the various mills named above has been divided up through 
various channels, some of them maintaining Chicago sales offices 
and others sending their representatives here from week to week to 
take orders and look after their interests. 

After the dissolution of the General Paper Company the firm of 


John A, Davis & Co. was formed, composed of John A. Davis, the 
former general manager, and Messrs. Allen and McEnery. The 
last named gentlemen bought out Mr. Davis about a year ago and 
formed the firm of Allen, McEnery & Co. MArTIN 


A Brief History of Kraft Paper. 


For several years past there has been in the market Swedish or 
Norwegian paper of brownish color made especially for wrapping 
purposes, imported to this country. 
phate pulp, which is a fibre produced abroad from pine or spruce 


The paper is made from sul- 


by the sulphate of soda process. Pulp so obtained is exceedingly 


tough, pliable and strong, and the paper produced from it has the 
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same qualitie Ss Its flexibility, good bulk, and, as its name implies, 


good strength, are its chief characteristics, The cost of this paper 
is considerably more than our sulphite papers made in this country, 
due partially to the high duty and length of time necessary to 
carry this paper in stock or import from the other countries 
Recently a Canadian mill, located at East Angus, Province of 
Quebec, has started the production of this material, both the pulp 
and paper, and is meeting with excellent success. The Kraft papers 
while a new production, are of decided merit, and will no doubt 


see a rapidly increasing sale in the immediate future 
Favor Export Duty on Pulp Wood. 


York County Council has 


taken a determined action in connection with the exporting of 


FreDERICTON, N, B., February 3, 1908 


pulp wood from this province to the United States for manufac 


EXTENSION TO THE Mitt Recentty Burtt. THe Propuct or THE PLANT Consists oF 550,000 Pounps, Daity, or ENAMEL Book, CoATeD 


TocetHer With MACHINE FINISH AND SUPERCALENDERED Book Papers. 


ture. It unanimously passed a resolution favoring the adoption 
of an export duty on pulp wood, and the resolution will be 
forwarded to Ottawa to O. S. Crockett, M. P., 
Northumberland County Coun 


who will place it 
before the Dominion Government. 
cil is also taking action on the same line, and the matter will 
likely be taken up at the meeting of the Union of Municipalities, 
which will take place here during the next session of the Legis 
lature. 

The Williams-Gray Company, of 160 Washington street, Chicago, 
is now Western representative of the Union’Screen Plate Company, 
of Fitchburg, Mass 


ERT bevetee 
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Surface Winder and Slitter sor currer or sTorE ROLLS 


Inexpensive Machine Simple Construction 
Speed of paper uniform from start to finish up to 400 running feet per minute. 
Easily operated. 
For cutting up large Mill or ‘““Jumbo”’ rolls into rolls 9 to 10 
inches diameter, and slitting any width from 4 inches up 


Rewinds on one rewinding shaft the full width, consequently—no break- 
ing of slit strips or interweaving. 


We also manufacture centre and surface winding slitters for all kinds of 
paper from Tissue to heavy Cardboard. 


Particulars and prices on request. 
Advise length and diameter of largest mill roll. 


Presses for Wrapping Paper, Tissue and Waxed Paper, Roll or Sheet 
Products 


MEISEL PRESS AND MFG. CO. 


Nos. 944 to 948 Dorchester Ave. Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


LOGKWOOD’S DIRECTORY 


OF THE 


THE AMERICAN STATIONER 


Published Every Saturday 


_ NOVEL 


ESTABLISHED IN 1874 . 40 10 48 PAGES 
$2.00 A YEAR 


The oldest and by far the best publication in its field. It 
is the only advertising medium through which you can effectu- 
ally reach the Manufacturing and Retail Stationer. 


PUBLISHED BY 


Lockwood Trade Journal Company 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 


#2 Specimen copy sent free to any address 


Paper, Stationery and Allied Trades 


33d Annual Edition 
1908 


This directory is the index to the paper trade. It is in- 
dispensable to the manufacturer, as well as the jobber, dealer 
and large consumer of paper. It has long been recognized as 
the standard book of.reference in the paper and allied in- 


dustries. 
PRICE 83.00 


Lockwood Trade Journal Company 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 


ALLEN,MSENERY & COMPANY 


PAPER MERCHANTS 


135 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 


NEWS—PRINT 
ROLLS, SHEETS 


HANGING FIBRE 


NEWS LINING 
COLORED POSTER 


MANILA 
DRAWING 
MILL WRAPPER 


RAILROAD MANILA 
BOOK 

SPECIAL PRINT 
CATALOGUE 


DRY FINISH BAG PAPERS 
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CALENDERS NOW HEAVIER AND STRONGER. 


The Higher Speeds and Greater Weight of Rolls Necessitated Im- 
portant Changes in Their Housings—Size of Rolls Greatly 
Increased—Lifting Devices Effect Large Savings. 





The development of the machine calender has necessarily been 
synonymous with and a necessary part of the development of the 
paper machine, and a description of the latter, which is-the whole 
and includes the calender, really describes the calender as well in 
a general way. 

Some twenty-five or six years ago the average machine calender 
consisted of perhaps seven rolls, the general width of the up to 
date machines of that period being 72 inches, and the calender set, 
consisting of seven or nine rolls, usually with 7 inch intermedi- 
ates, a 12 inch or 14 inch top and a 14 inch or 16 inch bottom roll. 
The machines ran from 75 to 150 feet per minute, and the frames 
were, therefore, light, the slow speed and light weight of rolls 
rendering the present heavy housing unnecessary. To go back a 
few years before this period would be to find that the rolls and 
housings were even much lighter. Calenders even of diminutive 
size occasionally get back to the shops for regrinding 
the intermediate rolls of such small calenders were as small as 5 
inches in diameter by 48 to 54 inches on the face. A 5x48 inch 
roll would weigh about 300 pounds, which compares with one of 
the large bottom calender rolls of today in the ratio of I to 100, or 
as 300 is to 30,000. 

The development of the calender has been gradual: and fairly 
steady; new devices obtaining as fast as the greater speeds and 
more severe work rendered them necessary. In fact, it is the old 
story of the armor plate and the new projectile. The higher speeds 
and greater weight of rolls have rendered certain changes im- 
perative, notably the greater weight and the stiffening of the 
housings. 

In respect to the housing itself, the box type has been found 
superior to the old web frame on account of its greater stiffness. 
With the increased height it has been found necessary to hold the 
frames more rigid, and to accomplish this one or two sets of tie 
pieces are employed, these tie pieces being tongued and fitted into 
grooves on the corresponding uprights of the housing, and after 
being fitted held tightly in place by cap screws. The box itself has 
been materially improved by the admission of water, which cir- 
culates about the journal of the roll. 
coring the box, which is afterward lined with brass or with a 
high grade of babbitt metal. Boxes so made, if properly cared for, 
should last for years and give a minimum of trouble. 

Several improvements have been made in doctors, but the best 
known doctor of today, and one which may perhaps be generally 
accepted as standard, is the doctor manufactured at Lawrence, 
Mass. This doctor is held against the roll by spring pressure, and 
releases itself instantly when the spring pressure is removed. 

In the matter of drive great strides have been made. Instead 
of the spur gear and pinion of thirty years ago of from three- 
quarters to 1% inch pitch, the drive of today rests on a self con- 
tained base and consists of mortise bevel cut gears of the highest 
type of workmanship, with cone pulleys, friction clutch and belt 
shifting device, this drive alone on a large stack weighing far 
more than a complete stack of calenders of thirty to forty years 
ago. - 

The sizes of rolls have been greatly increased. Experience has 
shown that a ratio of about 10 to 1, working face to diameter, is 
approximately correct for intermediate rolls, although no general 
rule will cover all cases, quality of paper, speeds, etc., being in- 
fluential factors, the largest chilled iron rolls which are in use 
in the manufacture of paper in the United States being 28 inches 
in diameter and 158 inches long on the working face and weighing 
about 30,000 pounds each. 


Some of 


This is accomplished by 


Chilled iron calender rolls are, how- 
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ever, used for other purposes, running up to 36 inches in diameter 
and about the same length of face, such rolls weighing about 25 
to 30 tons apiece. 

One of the most important features necessary to the successful 
operation of a high speed machine of today is the ability to raise 
the calenders. This 
occurs more or less frequently, and unless it is quickly remedied 


the rolls quickly in any case of a jam at 


the loss of paper, as well as the loss from stoppage, amounts to 
serious figures. Probably most paper makers would be surprised 
if they knew what they actually lost from this source alone every 
year. An instantaneous device for raising rolls, and one which has 
been adopted by many of the modern mills in the past few years, 
is the hydraulic lift. 
pump, by means of which the operator while standing on the floor 


This appears in two forms—one, the hand 


raises any of the rolls in a few seconds; but the better one, and the 
one which is instantaneous in operation, is the hydraulic lift com 
bined with power pump and accumulator. As the rolls in some of 
these large stacks weigh 100,000 pounds, any hand device is out of 
the question under such conditions. Therefore the ability to raise 
any of the rolls in one of these large stacks instantaneously and 
without manual effort is a great relief to the machine tender, and 
effects large savings in the operation of the machine. There are 
several other lifting devices, among them an electric lifting de- 
vice and a hand ratchet device, both of which give good results, and 
the somewhat antiquated method of lifting rolls by hand wheels 


on top of the calenders. 


Champion Gets Injunction Against Picketing. 


[BY TELEGRAPH TO THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL.] 
Dayton, Ohio, February 4, 
An injunction has been granted to the Champion Coated Paper 
Company restraining the union men 
crowds, J. T. Carey, president of the 
dividuals moral 


1908. 
from picketing plant by 
3rotherhood, excepted. In- 
suasion. M. V. 


may use 


New York State Must Increase Forest Reserve. 

James S. Whipple, State Forest Commissioner of New York, 
made a speech before the joint session of the Legislature this week 
which was in the nature of an annual report. He said in part: 

“The department gathers fish eggs each year and artificially prop- 
agates 255,000,000 fish, and plants them in the State waters, gener 
ally distributed. The care of the forests, which extend over 110 
miles square, protecting them from fire and trespassers, is in itself 
a difficult task. The necessity for the propagation and distribution 
of fish, and the necessity of the enforcement of the law, are ap- 
parent, when it is remembered that in this State there is annually 
consumed for food more than $41,000,000 worth of fresh fish; that 
more than $30,000,000 worth is taken from the waters in our juris- 
diction. 

“There are 41,000,000,000 feet of lumber, board measure, in all 
this State, on public and private land, farm lots and all; and last 
year there was cut from these woodlands 1,500,000,000 feet, board 
measure. That is, 41,000,000,000 feet in all, but a loss of 1,500,000,- 
000 feet each year. 

“Quite largely the total water supply of our State depends on the 
existence of its forests. It is true, without doubt, that, utilized to 
the uttermost, the waters of our State are worth more to our peo 
ple than the coal mines of Pennsylvania are to Pennsylvania, If 
fully utilized they would furnish power to generate electricity to 
turn the wheels in every manufacturing plant in the State; to light 
every plant, every house, every car. In addition, they would fur- 
nish electricity to run every car-of all kinds in the State, and to 
cook all our food. 

“We must preserve and keep our forests. The State must ac 
quire at least 1,000,000 acres more in the Adirondacks and the Cats- 
kills, and then we must plant forests. 
able land must plant trees. The State must help by furnishing trees 
at cost, or free to all who will plant.” 


Everyone who has non-till 
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Unbleached 
Spruce Sulphite Fibre 


The Riordon Paper Mills 


LIMITED 
Head Office: Montreal, Canada 


Capacity: 
140 Tons Per Day 


“Merritton” 


SPECIAL COOK FOR 
STRONG, CLEAN PAPERS 
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THE CHANGES AT HOLYOKE. which have since retained their individualities, 


Paper Company and the Vall Paper Compat 


= ne ‘ a4 > ‘ Paper Company retained its corporate existenc: 
The Organization of the American Writing Paper Company 


Wrought a Great Change in the “Paper City,’’ Combining 
Under One Management as It Did Nearly All the Mills. 


organization of the American Writing Paper Compat 
what was then known as the Parsons No, 2 Mill 
The other mills in Holyoke in 1898 which did 


property of the American Writing Paper Company 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] the Chemical Paper Company, the Excel 


Hotyoke, Mass., February 3, 1908.—Probably the 


greatest chang Franklin Paper Company, Newton Paper C 


.hat the paper trade has encountered during the last ten years in non Manufacturing Company 


wany mills has been the change from belted machinery to direct Outside of this city in western Massachusetts 


drives and electric motors, and perhaps, with the exception of the inception of the American Writing Paper Company stood the L. I 
Brown Paper Company, with its mills at Adams and West Cum 
mington, the mills of Z. & W. M. Crane, Crane & Co., the Old 


Berkshire Mills Company and the Byron Weston C 
by the Holyoke Water Power Company of its new electric plant, Dalton: 


formation of the American Writing Paper Company and the con 
solidation of most of the envelope manufacturing companies in 
the East into the United States Envelope Company, the erection 


the Woronoco Paper Company at Fairfield, 


and the present plans under way whereby the Connecticut River is has since changed its name and taken that of the 
being dammed near Bellows Falls and the Westfield River near Chester 


Paper Company at Huntington, the G. K 
Russell Falls in the town of Russell, mark the greatest changes 


Company, Benton Brothers, Eaton, Dikeman & Co., 


in any way allied with the paper trade & Robbins Company and the Smith Paper Company, 


It goes without saying that the most important event to western \gawan Paper Company, Mittineague Paper Compa 


gee 
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TripLe Deck Dryer—Part or Mopern Paper MACHINE 


New England, and for that matter, perhaps, to the entire paper worth Company 
making industry of the world in the last ten years was the or the James Ramage Compan 
ganization under the laws of the State of New Jersey in July of | turing Company at Nort! 
1899 of the American Writing Paper Company. The organization Russell, the Pear] City 
of this conipany followed closely upon the formation of the United at South Hadk 
States Envelope Company, which was effected in July of the pre- Hampshire Pap 
ceding year, and which company was organized under the laws of Paper Manufact 
the State of Maine. Mills, the 

The American Writing Paper Company, with its twenty-seven Comp 
mills, at the time of its organization, as now, embraced a majorit 
of the fine writing mills in Holyoke Che only fine writing mills 


at that time in the city declining to enter the new company, and 
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BADISCHE COMPANY 


ADOLPH KUTTROFF, 
PICKHARDT, 


CARL 


President 


Ist Vice-President 


M. R. POUCHER, ) 


as Ses 


WALDO, 
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R. REICHARD, 
FR. KUTTROFF, - 


Treasurer 


Secretary 


Sole importers of the products manufactured by 
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Rhein, Germany. 
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Company Edgar 


has also assumed tl sition of president in place 


worth, whi 


dent at reasure he Carew 


president of thi but 


company) 
Manufacturing ¢ 
treasurer a nanager of th 


Hadley 


Carew mill was succeeded by D 


Hampshire Paper Company 


Southwortl ng since, 

Judd as president, Sol 
mon B. Griffin as president at the Hampshire Company, and W. D 
Judd as treasurer of the 


The E. B 
the Japan S¢ issue 


same company 
Hadley 


Sallie 


11 


Currier mill at South 
Mill in the 
Turners Falls, went out 

American Writing Paper 


removed from this city 


ucceeded by 

Marshall 
after 
Company, and A 


been 


Pape r Comp ny, of! 


istence 
the organization of the 


W. Esleeck 


associates 


recently 


and his 
purchased this plant and have built out of it a 


to Greenfield 
pros 


perous bu under the name of the Fsleeck Manufacturing 


siness 
Company 


Crane Brothers mill at Westfield ‘retains its old and familiar 


management 
In Holyoke the plant of the Chemical Paper Company has been 


Newton and 
Wauregan mills 


greatly enlarged and is now controlled by James H 
retired from the Norman 
Crocker and J. F. McElwain have Crocker 
the old Cabot mill of the Holyoke 
Water Power Company, which was purchased not long after the 
formation of the Writing Company The Ex 
celsior Paper Company, then controlled by the late Dr. George H 
Smith, James L. Hodge and J. W. Hoffman, after passing into th« 


associates, who 


CA 
McElwain Company in 


and 
instituted the 
street 


(American Paper 


hands of a corporation known as the Excelsior Paper Company, 


Limited, was purchased by the present owners, the Taylor-Burt 
Company 
At the mills of the 


younger 


of the 


Franklin and Newton Paper companies 
men have succeeded in the management, James Ramage, 
Franklin, having died a few years since. 

head of the 


There has been no change at the 


Whiting 


Whiting continues in active 


Paper 


Company Ex-Congressman William 


business, and is at the mill daily, a familiar figure to the 


larg 
number of employees. He is, however, greatly assisted in his 
work by his sons, William F. Whiting, who has retained his posi 
tion as treasurer, and S. R. Whiting, who manages the 
the company at North Wilbraham 

The same 


C. Elmer 


plant of 


management continues at the Valley Paper Company 
Pope, formerly connected with the Japanese Mills, re- 


cently organized, in Holyoke, the Pope Paper Company, of which 


he is president and treasurer, and which operates a plant on Ap 


pleton street 
The B. D 


large mill at 


Rising Paper Company has been instituted with its 
Housatonic, of which the late B 


D. Rising was the 
head, after his retirement f 


from the directorate of the American 
Writing Paper Company. Charles McKernon, treasurer, and W 
J. Raybold, secretary, are still in active service with this company. 

The Berkshire Hills Paper Company has been organized in 
Adams and the Mountain Mill Paper Company has taken the place 
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When the mill 
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nd modern papet 


active 


world 


facturing plan 


The new electric plant of the Water Compai 


to, 1s turn operation of 


paper machinery, and within a short ti is 


1 
onsiderable 


believed that 


horse power will | ent out over its wires Phe 


plant was dedicated September 2 . It contains two 600 


<ilowatt hydraulic generators and ie 


three 


500 kilowatt steam turbine, 


2,300 volt, 


phase alternators, together with 


complete 


lraulic and electric equipment Phe said to be 


the finest of its size in the country 
Che dam and buildings below 


Russell, 


‘ 1] 


to the public as yet, it is understood will be constructed chiefly 


ground for the electric plant at 


Russell Falls in while definite plans have not been give 


1 


concrete cement masonry, and will contain all the 


necessary 


1] 


draulic new paper mill 


and electric equipment to operate the to be 


equipped in that villag FERRY 


OBITUARY. 


Virs 

Mrs. Margaret Young 
Orr Company, with offices at 41 
Friday of last week at het 
New York She 


Knox, and was 


ALEXANDER M,. Orr 
Orr, wife of Alexander M. Orr, of the 


Park New York, died on 


home, 132 East Seventy-second street, 


row, 


was the youngest daughter of the late Alexander 


noted for her charities Her death was due to 


heart diseas« 


Factories and Mills Resuming. 


\ general tendency of factories ta resume operations is noticea 


added to the list 
Muncie, Ind., 


resumed operations last week 


ble, and this week several have been or will be 


The plant of the Hinde-Dauch Paper Company, 


which has been closed for some time, 


with about fifty people at work 


1 


Operations were commenced last week in two 


Alpena, 
Fletcher 


Mich 
Pape 


mills which have been idle for some time The 


Company started, but only on 


machine at present 


Quotations on Wood, Rough and Rossed. 


Prices on rossed pulp wood delivered at Maine points on whari 


from $9.50 to $11 a cord, 


range while rough wood in 4 foot lengths 


Ne Ww 
In Quebec quotations run from $7.50 


f. o. b. cars at shipping points in Maine, Hampshire and Ver 


mont command $6.50 a cord. 
a cord for rough wood to $9.50 for rossed f. 0. b. on cars at ship 
ping points 

[The Consumers Box Board and Paper Company. of Lititz, P 
directors: Dr. P. J. Roebuck, A. | 
Miller, B. B. Leaman, S. E. Lane, C. B 
Organization was effected by electing Dr. P. J. Roebuck 


Stoner secretary and 


follow Ing 


Stoner, H. C 


have elected the 
Lane, J. | 
Risser. 


president, C. B. Risser vice president, J. F 
H. H 


Gingrich treasurer 
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Continental Paper Bag Co. 


General Offices: 


Whitehall Building 


Manufacture : 


Flat Bags. 
Satchel B. Bags. 
Square Bags. 


A. B. C. Patent Bags. 


Goffee and Tea Bags. 
Bread Bags. 
Poultry Sacks. 

Flour Paper Sacks. 
Nail Bags. 
Shot Bags. 


Charcoal Paper Sacks. 


Millinery Bags. 
Shirtwaist Bags. 
Shirt Bags. 
Banana Bags. 
Blanket Bags. 


Export Department: 


New York Gity 


Bag Factory and Printing Plant : 
Rumford Falls, Me. 


Envelope Factory 
and Printing Plant: 


Rumford Falls, Me. 


Tissue Mills : 
Ashland, N. H. 
Greenwich, N. Y. 
Watertown, N. Y. 


Toilet Paper Factory : 
Ashland, N. H. 


Manila and Fibre Mills: 
Pierceheld, N. Y. 
Rumford Falls, Me. 
Watertown, N. Y. 


Battery Place 


Manufacture : 


Toilet Paper : 
Rolls and Packages. 


Tissue Paper: 


Manila. 
White. 


Wrapping Paper : 


Manilas. 


Fibre. 
Open End 


Merchandise Envelopes : 


Notion Bags. 
Glove Bags. 
Scarf Bags, Etc. 
O. E. Envelopes 
for Catalogues, 
Pamphlets, Ete. 


New York City 


Distribution points for “Gontinental” Goods in all principal cities of the U.S. 
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THE STORY OF THE WISCONSIN MILLS. 


The Industry in That Section Has Been Greatly Developed Since 


|898—Besides New Mills Large Additions Have Been Made 
to Old Ones—Failing Wood Supply of Prime Importance. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


\AppLeton, Wis., February 1, 1908—TIn writing a brief history 
of events that have taken place in the paper business in this dis- 
trict during the past ten years it is necessary to deal with tenden- 
cies as well as particular circumstances, and, in fact, the tenden- 
likely to prove fully 


cies are as interesting as the particular cir- 


cumstances. And along this line it may be stated that in a general 
way the paper manufacturing industry was fully established in the 
Fox and Wisconsin River valleys ten years ago, but that most of 
the detached mills in other localities in Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
upper Michigan have been built since that time. 

The Wisconsin River Valley mills are 
the Fox Wisconsin River the mills of the 
Wisconsin River Pulp and Paper Company, the Grand Rapids Pulp 
and Paper Company, the Nekoosa Paper Company, and others were 
built in the early afterward were followed by 
the mills of the Wausau Paper Mills Company, the John Edwards 
Manufacturing Company and the Plover Paper Company. Within 
the past few years the mills of the Consolidated Pulp and Water 
Power Company, the Grandfather Falls Company and the Lin 


a later development than 
River mills. On the 


‘90s, and shortly 


dauer Pulp and Manufacturing Company were built 

In a general way and subject to an exception or two the mills 
detached from the Fox and Wisconsin River valleys have been 
built during the past ten years, such as the Rhinelander Pulp and 
Paper Company, the Tomahawk Pulp and Paper Company, the 
Crivitz Pulp and Paper Company, the Falls Manufacturing Com- 
pany, the Union Manufacturing Company, the Green Bay Paper 
and Fibre Company, the John Hoberg Company, the Northern 
Paper Mills Company, the paper mill of the Wolf River Paper and 
Fibre Company, the Anson-Eldred Company, the Munising Paper 
Company, the Watab Paper and Pulp Company, Northwest Paper 
Company, the Itasca Paper Company and others 

There have been, of course, some notable changes and enlarge- 
ments during the past ten years in mills previously established 
Wisconsin The Kimberly-Clark Com- 
pany has greatly enlarged and improved its mill at Niagara, Wis., 
has rebuilt its mill at Kimberly, which burned in 1901, changing 
it from a print mill to a book mill, and in 1906 completely rebuilt 
its Badger mill at Neenah. During the same period the mill of 
the Wisconsin Tissue Paper Company was built, the paper mill of 
the Riverside Fibre Company was built and the. sulphite mill of 
the same company, which burned, was rebuilt. The mills of the 
Kimberly & Clark Company, the Telulah Paper Company and Atlas 
Paper Company were absorbed January 5, 1907, into the new Kim- 
berly-Clark Company. The Winnebago Paper Mills at Neenah 
changed ownership in this period, being now known as the Berg- 
strom Paper Company, and the same is true of the C. W. Howard 
Company, which is now the Island Paper Company at Menasha, 
and a short time ago the Strange Paper Company, of Menasha, 
passed again into the hands of John Strange, who had originally 
established it, but subsequently retired from it. During the period 
under consideration also the C. S. Boyd Paper Company, of Kau- 
kauna, has been established, and also the plant of the Appleton 
Coated Paper Company, which went into operation a few months 
ago. On the Wisconsin River the mills of the Consolidated Pulp 
and Water Power Company and the sulphite mill of the John Ed- 
wards Manufacturing Company have been built. 

During this time also various mills have been partially or wholly 
destroyed by fire and rebuilt, such as the Neenah Paper Company 
in 1906, the Falls Manufacturing Company in 1901, and again a 
few weeks ago, the Flambeau Paper Company in about 1900, the 


in the Fox and valleys. 


Wisconsin River Pulp and Paper Company, two of the mills of the 
Marinette and Menominee Paper Company and others. 


Prominent manufacturers who have died in the last ten years 
ire F, C. Shattuck, December 18, 1903; H. Babcock, April 19, 1906, 
ind Alexander McNaughton and A, M. Gilbert last year. 


Moving on frem particulars to tendencies it may be said that 
even more significant changes have been wrought during the past 
ten years. In a general way they have come about by reason of the 
constant recession of the pulp wood forests and the consequent in- 
crease in the price of this raw material. the ma- 
jority of the mills on the Fox River made print paper either wholly 
or in part. that of the Combined Locks 
Paper Company, which makes No. 2 print. The mills of the Patten 
Paper Company, at Appleton, and the Outagamie Paper Company, 
t Kaukauna, make a print paper, but it is of such high grade as 
to take it rather out of the distinctive print paper class. After 
print ceased to be made on the Fox River it continued to be made 


on the Wisconsin River, and the product of the mills there is just 


Ten years agi 


Now there is but one mill, 


now undergoing the change which came some time ago to the mills 


on the Fox. 


[he tendency has been for the print mills to go onto book and 
the book mills to go onto writings. Some of these changes have 
been made without any great changes in the mills themselves, while 
in other cases the equipment of the mills has also undergone radical 
alterations necessary to suit it to the changed conditions. It would 
take too much space and not be particularly interesting to specify 
all these things. It is sufficient to say that the Fox River mills 
no longer make print and the Wisconsin River mills will not, in 
all probability, make it The manufacture of 
print has followed the pulp wood forests, and print that used to be 
made on the Fox and Wisconsin is now being made by the detached 
mills in the woods. 


very much longer. 


In their predicament they are naturally turning their eyes toward 
the vast supplies in Canada. But it may truthfully be said that the 
prospect there is very uncertain themselves are 
in turmoil, and do not know what they want to do, and all sorts of 
legislation are being proposed 


The Canadians 


lhe homesteaders want to sell their 
wood to the United States, where they can get the best price for it, 
but so far as Ontario is concerned at least there is no disposition 
to permit the pulp wood on Crown lands to be exported. 


is in a somewhat different position. 


Quebec 
They have more wood and 
less money there, and are disposed to be somewhat less stringent 
in their prohibitions. But so far as the project of securing large 
timber supplies anywhere in Canada and shipping the wood to the 
United States is concerned, there is nothing in the present situation 
to encourage the hope that it can be done for a long time to come 
or to warrant the investment of large amounts of money in lands 
whose wood the Canadian Government may not permit to be ex- 
ported. 

It would, of course, be possible for the manufacturers to secure 
Canadian concessions and remove their mills to Canada, manufac- 
ture the paper there and send it to the United States, paying the 
import duty, but that would not help the existing Wisconsin mills, 
and there is naturally a great reluctance to consider any such ex- 
pedient. 
view. 


In their dilemma the manufacturers have no fixed plan in 
While their disposition is not exactly to trust to Providence 
to lead them, still they are hoping that the situation will in some 
way work itself out. It may be that some other raw material will 
be found, or that public opinion in Canada may so shape itself as 
to permit of getting pulp wood there in sufficient quantities. For- 
tunately there is still some leeway in the matter of time. It is not 
While pulp wood supplies 
Experience seems to show 
that when a great need develops it is eventually in some way sup- 
plied. This is what the manufacturers are relying upon to help 
them out of their present difficulties and to provide for the future. 


necessary to make a decision at once. 
are going fast they are not yet gone. 


Fox RIver. 
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FRISCO’S EVENTFUL TRADE RECORD. 


The History of the Decade in That City Must Be Restricted to 
the Past Two Years, as Practically All the Paper 


Houses Were Wiped Out in the Great Fire. 


[FROM R R LAR CORRESPONDENT. } 

SAN FRANCISCO, January 25, 1908 \ history of the last ten 1 
of the San lrancisco paper trad 1 reality a histor f t 
two years, as practically all of the paper houses of the tv were 
wiped out by the great fire Ihe Coast trade, however, goes fat 
back of this Many important changes have occurred and great 


progress has been made in the manufacturing and distributing trade 
within the last decade In fact, most of the important houses of the 


Coast have grown up or at least have assumed their present form 
during that period 


Any history of the ¢ Oast trade, whether for the last ten vyeat 





fhe Oal d er t ] n countt 
e tak re of and the print \ 10On Pp giste 
t) hee w cated 514 I welf reet, Oak \ oO 
the tt \ vere yans W dt I to 
San lrancis¢ le n me ehouse \ 
Emeryville ( 1 wit ck lered from t | 
0 \pril 1go0 ) rl \ well 1 \ 
veri g vi 
Shor ! \V \ 1 
‘ rt ‘ lw ; ( ro 1 () 
remained until June 20, when the firm ret 
tion in San Francisco, 473 to 479 Sixth street (heir six-stor 
building, situated at First and Minn treets, will 
March 1, when California’s oldest and well 


will be permanently house« 


fen vears ago the wholesale paper | se of Blak fitt & 
lowne occupied probab] the leading position in the S 
trade After the remov: trom 512-510 Sacrament 





SHowinGc How San Francisco Is Berinc Resurtt. On tHe Ricut Is Mission Street, CN oR NEAR Wuich A NUMBER OF PAPE! 


Houses 


or for the last half century, would be incomplete without a men 
tion of James Taylor and his sons. In the early days of San 
Francisco the Taylor Paper Company, founded by James Taylor, 
the first large manufacturer of paper on the Coast, was the largest 
factor in the wholesale paper trade. The mill at Taylorville was 
shut down about the time that wood paper came into general use 
and the store, which had gone through the earthquake of 1868 
with some damage, was closed out lwo of the sons of James 
Taylor, however, finally adjusted themselves to the new conditions 
and got into line under the nev régime. James 1. Taylor becam« 
San Francisco sales agent for the Everett Pulp and Paper Com 
pany, which was backed by the Rockefeller interests and began 
manufacturing wood paper at Everett, Wash., about twelve years 
ago. Under the management of Mr. Taylor, who is one of the 
most popular men in the local paper field as well as one of the 
most efficient salesmen, this company has always had a San Fran 
cisco demand for its news, book and wrapping papers that was 
greater than the supply , 

Bonestell, Richardson & Co. will shortly move into their large 
and handsome building, now in the course of construction on First 
street, at the corner of Minna, not far from the old location of 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

This firm, like many others, suffered severely from the Inrge 
fire of the 18th, 19th and 20th of April, 1906, and had also been 
burned out in January of the previous year. The prompt resump 
tion after two disasters shows the energy and activity possessed 
by the firm and employees to again reorganize and undertake 
their work anew. Twenty-four hours after the firm’s building 
had been destroyed negotiations were started for the opening of 


\rE LocaTep 


warehouse was centrally located on First street, between Market 


and Mission, near the large printing offices, and a large assort 
ment of the best goods was carried \ Los Angeles branch was 
established, which grew rapidly, keeping pace with the city’s build 


ing boom, and this store soon became one of the model stores of 


1 


the Coast in its line. The firm was, in common with the other 


wholesale paper dealers, greatly inconvenienced by the lack of 
proper facilities for doing business after the fire which destroyed 
the San Francisco store and stock. The fact that the Los Angeles 
store also burned about this time made it still harder to fill orders. 
San Francisco business was handled from warehouses and from a 
temporary store in Oakland until last summer, when a large one 
story reinforced concrete building was erected especially for us« 
as a paper warehouse, near the foot of Third street in the freight 
vard district. The management is now considering the subject of 
securing an additional store nearer the business centre. The 
fiourishing branch stores in Portland and Los Angeles are well 
stocked. James Moffitt, one of the founders of this house, who 
resided in Oakland, died during 1907, having survived his partner, 
Mr. Blake, about seven years 

\. Fleishhacker & Co., who were located for ten years prior to 
April, 1906, at 520 Market street with their wholesale wrapping 
paper and bag business, have been doing business on a larger scale 
since the fire at 386 Grant avenue. They also have a large paper 


location 





box factory. In order to secure a larger and more cen 
a lease was taken on a 'arge five-story steel, brick and stone build 
ing on the southwest corner of Fremont and Mission streets, which 
was considerably damaged by the fire. It is being repaired and 
rebuilt as rapidly as possible and will be occupied late in the spring. 
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Union Bag & Paper Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


PAPER BAGS 


Sulphite Pulp, Manilla, Screenings 
=== and Waxed Paper ———— 


White Corrugated Packing Paper 


SELLING AGENTS 


SAMUEL CUPPLES WOODEN WARE Co., - - . - - - - St. Louis, Mo. 
WHEELER, FISHER & CoO., - - . - - - - - - Chicago, III. 
WHEELER, FISHER & CO., - - . . : - - - . San Francisco, Cal. 
THE CHATFIELD & WOODS Co., - - . . . - - - Cincinnati, Ohio 
JOHN S. RIEGEL BAG Co., - : . . . . . - -" + Philadelphia, Pa. 
SMITH, DIXON Co., - - - - - - - - - - - Baltimore, Md. 
D. S. WALTON & CO., - - : . . . . . - - - New York City 
HOLLINGSWORTH & WHITNEY CO., - - - - - : . - Boston, Mass. 


Mills and Factories at Sandy Hill, Ballston, Hadley, 
Watertown, Mass., and Kaukauna, Wis. 


GENERAL OFFIGES 


17 BATTERY PLACE 


pa oN NEW YORK, N. Y. 


co 
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Within the Fleishhacker 
ictive management of the business to 
Ameri 


practically all of his time to the management of his 


the 


manager of the Lon 


past year Herbert has retired from 


become 


don, Paris and in Bank, while Mortimer Fleishhacker de 


cided to give 


banking, electric power and mining interests. The wholesale pa 


per business, however, will go on as usual under 


The Pacific Coast 
whi 


its present name. 
of the 
1904 
Paper Company, 


Paper Company, which is 
the 


of 


now one 


lesale houses of Coast, organized 


oast 
id 


leading 


the Pacific ¢ 


was in 


as 


connection the Butler of 


Chicago, ‘and hi: gotten w under way on Battery street, neat 


California, when everything was wiped out by the fire Che best 


that could be done for the following twelve months was to mak 
headquarters away up Broadway, in Oakland, and handle most of 
the stock through railroad warehouses on both sides of the bay. A 
545-547 Mission 


" 
an unusually wet and stormy spring 


building was started in a central location at 


San 


new 
street, Francisco, but 


prevented its being 


in 
occupied until the summer of 1907. The pluck 
and ability of the management finally triumphed over all obstacles 
and the 


the Coast | 


is again skimming the cream off the business of 
of the 
Thomas H. Doane, 


company 
M 


J. N. MacLafferty vice president and manager 


Greenwood is president company and 
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were opened at 416 Jackson street. Before the ruins cooled th« 


excavation for the foundation of the new building was being rushe 





ind the fine six story and basement steel, timber and buff bricl 
structure was completed in record time It was occupied during 
the summer of 1907. One of the largest stocks of paper in the 
United States irried her Branch houses are maintained i 
Oakland and Los Angeles 

The Zellerbach Pap Company's Oakland branch wholesale 
tore is located at 338-340 Franklin street, near the corner of 
Seventh street. It is near the business centre and not far fro 
the railroad and steamship warehouses. F. C. Stratford is tl 
Oakland manager his is the only large modern paper warehou 
on the Oakland side of San Francisco Bay, and with the great 
variety of stock to select from, it is not surprising that this busi 
ness house, which was established in Oakland as an emergency 


immediately after 
Che 
the summer of 1907, the Zellerbach Paper Company having taken 


measure the great fire, has large 


into 


occupied 


grown 


proportions new permanent building was during 


long lease 


James Brown, 


San 


Che California Paper Company and Board Mills, 


manager, with offices at 414 Montgomery street, Francisco, 





San Francisco, “Soutn or Market,” WHERE Most OF THE 
Burtpincs SHown, Except THE CALL Burl ‘NG, IN THE 
the secretary, is well known to many of the Eastern mill men. The 


five-story, Class C brick building was constructed to the company’s 
order by the Greenwood Estate. It is very substantially built to 
carry a large stock of paper. A ground site 42x160 feet is cov- 
ered and the building has frontages on three streets, giving supe 


facilities 
ago A. Zellerbach & Son were only of 


of several moderate-sized wholesale paper houses in San Francisco, 


rior shipping 


[en years one a number 
but since then their business, which was carried on for some years 
419 Sacramento street, 


On April 18, 1906, this 


at 416-420 Sansome street, with a branch at 
has been increasing by leaps and bounds 


had 


the city, the stock which it was necessary to carry having outgrown 


concern paper stored in twenty different warehouses about 


all of the places provided for it The erection of a large building 
on the corner of Jackson and Battery streets had been planned but 
not for this firm, 
house at 405 Jackson street were the only ones in the wholesale 
the flames, and some of the 
With this stock to 


draw upon the company at once bought the Union Paper Com- 


commenced. Fortunately its offices and ware 
paper district that were spared by 


stock stored in outside warehouses escaped 


pany’s store in Oakland as a temporary headquarters and placed 
large orders for the paper which would be needed at once to r 
place what was destroyed. Large shipments of paper were already 
on the way, and as fast as paper arrived it was delivered where it 


would do the most good. Later temporary San Francisco offices 


PRACTICALLY ALI 
Erected SINCE THE 


Larce Paper Houses Are Locatep 
RicHTt Forecrounp, Have BEEN 


OF 
FIRE. 


THE 


brought its plant up to date during the year. Its new building, 


which was erected and occupied in 1907, is now in use, represent 


ing an investment cf $200,000 when equipped. A 120-inch board 
machine was installed in the fall and is in successful operation. It 
is driven by a special Corliss engine and electric power is avail 
able from a power transmission line in case of emergency. The 
building which is shown in the illustration was constructed at 
Antioch, Cal., in the most substantial manner, so as to carry great 
weights. The foundations are of reinforced concrete with sand 
lime brick, basement floor arches. The exterior walls of the 


made in California. 

The American Lynwood Company also has a plant at Antioch, 
By 
of 


superstructure are also of sand lime brick, 
adjoining the plant of the California Paper and Board Mills. 
of of kind 
wood is reproduced upon the surface of pasteboard of any thick 


an ingenious arrangement rollers the grain any 


ness. This material has been used for wainscoting and a variety 
of other purposes in buildings erected in San Francisco since the 
fire 

‘Although many extensions of mills have been erected, the only 
complete paper mill plant that has been constructed on the Pacific 
Coast during the past decade is that of the Floriston 
Paper Company, at Floriston, Cal 


pany is largely the same as that of the Crown-Columbia Paper 


Pulp and 
The personnel of the com 


Company, in which San Francisco capitalists are heavily interested. 


The Floriston mill was built in record time about five years ago 
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I. E. SCHORSCH D. SCHORSCH H. KURNIKER 


SCHORSCH & CO. 


OFFICE: 538 EAST 73D STREET 


asetenon” NEW YORK iy 
“‘BAGSCHOR ” 5391 -79TH 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PAPER BAGS 


510-512-514-516-518-520-522 East 73d Street, N. Y. 


PAPER BAG FACTORY 


PRINTING PLANT 


509-511-513-515-517-519-521 East 72d Street, N. Y. 


SOME OF OUR POPULAR BRANDS 


“White Silkk” “Daisy” “Tronclad’”’ “Hickory” and 
 Kastern ” 











WE SOLICIT CORRESPONDENCE 


SAMPLES AND PRICES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED 
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and has been in successful operation since its completion. Water 
for the operation of its wheels is conducted from a mountain 
stream in a monster wooden stave pipe 9 feet in diameter. Wood 
pulp wrapping paper is turned out in great quantities and there are 
also facilities for turning out as great a variety of paper as any 
mill on the Coast. Both ground pulp and sulphite pulp are pre- 
pared and used at this plant from the wood of the white fir, which 
is abundant in the mountain regions along the Truckee River 

L.. Schwabacher is general manager of the Crown-Columbia Pulp 
and Paper Company, as well as of the Floriston Pulp and Paper 
Company (he Crown Paper Company erected the second mod- 
ern wood pulp plant on the Coast at Oregon City, Ore., some years 
ago, that of the Willamette Pulp and Paper Company, located near 


by, having been the first. The Crown-Columbia Company is the 


name under which a consolidation with the paper mill at Camas, 
Wash., owned by F. W. Leadbetter and H. L. Patlock, of Port 
land, Ore., was effected a few years ago. Both the Oregon City 
and the Camas plants have been enlarged and improved. Oil has 


\ great deal 


of news paper turned out at Camas and most of the wrappings 


been adopted fuel and the production specialized 
it Oregon City \ sulphite plant of large capacity is being erected 
to increase the capacity at Camas and additional pulp grinders are 
being installed at Oregon City, where a tremendous amount of 


water power, derived from the 4o-foot fall in the Willamette River, 


is availabl Water transportation by sea enables this company to 
deliver its products cheaply in San Francisco. A large paper bag 
factory has been installed at Camas to take the place of the one 


that was burned in San Francisco 

Che Willamette Pulp and Paper Company, backed by San Fran 
cisco capita large modern wood pulp plant at Oregon City, 
Ore It turns out a great deal of news, as well as a good deal of 
wrapping. Several of the leading newspapers of San Francisco, in 
cluding the Examiner, use this company’s paper About three 
vears ago a fine additional reinforced concrete machine room was 
added to the plant and a large Fourdrinier machine was installed 
During 1907 a second machine of the same type was built and is 
now being installed 

In summing up the situation at San Francisco it may be said 
that the trade has completely recovered from the San Francisco 
fire. For the first six or eight months after the disaster the print 
ing facilities of the city were immensely curtailed and a great deal 
of work was sent East or to other cities in this State. Toward the 
end of 1906 so many printing offices had been opened that most 
of the business men were again able to get their work done at 
home. The demand for paper then became insatiable, and the 
dealers could not begin to keep up with their orders. The car 
shortage came on with the winter and orders for paper were often 
duplicated in the hope that they might be gotten in on better time 
by some other route. In some cases even a third order was placed, 

During 1907 many additional printing offices were started, while 
business was rushing and money was plentiful ALLEN 


Kalamazoo Paper Mill Elections. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. | 

KALAMAZOO, Mich., February 4, 1908.—The following paper con 
cerns in the Kalamazoo River Valley district have held their annual 
meeting during the past thirty days, and elected officers and direct- 
ors for the ensuing years: 

Kalamazoo Paper Company—F. M. Hodge, president; Edward 
Woodbury, vice president; W. M. Loveland, secretary; directors, 
F. M. Hodge, Edward Woodbury, C. G. Kleinstuck, E. C. Parsons, 
G i Gilkey 

Standard Paper Company—J. H. Dewing, president; H. B. Hoyt, 
vice president; A. L. Clark, secretary; J. H. Whitney, general 
manager; directors, J. H. Dewing, H. B. Hoyt, H. S. Humphrey, 
A. L. Zwisler, Bartlett Dickinson, J. H. Whitney and A. L. Clark. 

King Paper Company—A. L. Pratt, president and general man 
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ager; John F. King, vice president and superintendent; H. B 
Colman, secretary; H. H. Coddington, treasurer; directors, A. L 
Pratt, John F. King, James F. Gilmore, E. S. Roos, George W. 
Ritchie, H. B. Colman, J. W. Thompson, A. C. Bartlett and H. H 
Coddington 

Riverview Coating Mills—Edward Woodbury, president; G. L 
Gilkey, vice president; F. M. Hodge, treasurer; Felix Pagen 
stecher, secretary; directors, Edward Woodbury, F. M. Hodge, 
G. L. Gilkey, Felix Pagenstecher and W. S. Dewing 

Kalamazoo Playing Card Company—George FE. Bardeen, presi- 


dent; Benjamin Rosenthal, New York, vice president; George 
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New BvuILpinGc or THE ZELLERBACH Paper CoMPANY, OF SAN 
Francisco, Cat 


Hanselman, secretary and general manager; C. A. Peck, treasurer; 
directors, George | Bardeen, Benjamin Rosenthal, C. A. Peck, 
George Hanselman, J. H. Hatfield, J. W. Osborn, A. L. Zwisler 
and A. B. Connablk 

Michigan Paper Company, Plainwell—J. D. Wagner, president; 
I, M. Storms, vice president; J. W. Gilkey, secretary and general 
manager; J. I. Bush, treasurer; William Thomas, superintendent; 
George W. Gilkey. assistant secretary: directors, F. M. Storms, 
J. I. Bush, R. L. Soule, J. D. Wagner, J. W. Gilkey, Plainwell 
Col. G. E. Dunbar, Kalamazoo; Prof, J. W. Beardsley, Holland; 
F, C. Miller, Guy W. Rouse, Grand Rapids 

he Michigan Paper Company made public a portion of its an 
nual statement, showing that since the new mill started nine months 
ago the net pront had been $30,000 

Lee Paper Company, Vicksburg—Fred E. Lee, Dowagiac, presi- 
dent; George E. Bardeen, vice president; Norman Bardeen, sec- 
retary: E. S. Roos, treasurer; O. H. Briggs, general manager; 
Mr. Whitman, superintendent; directors, Fred E. Lee, A. B. Gard- 
ner, John A. Howard, Dowagiac; George E. Bardeen, Otsego; 


Norman Bardeen, Dr. McKain, Vicksburg; Samuel Folz, E. §S 
Roos, John F. King, Kalamazoo. The only change noted in the 
directorate of the Lee mill is the addition to the board of John 
F. King, of the King Paper Company, Kalamazoo 


} 


The Cheboygan Paper Company, of Cheboygan, Mich., has also 
elected officers and directors as follows: Officers—Col. H. A. Fram 
bach, president; B. C. Jolly, secretary; directors—H. A. Fram 
bach, J. J. Post, W. B. Cody, A. F. McArthur, George FE. Frost, 
S. Farrell, George F. Reynolds, B. C. Jolly and David Crawford 
Mr. Crawford was named as successor to E. Nelson, who had ex 
pressed a desire to retire Haut 
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PHILADELPHIA’S RECORD OF PROGRESS. 


All Branches of the Trade Are Now Possessed of the Spirit of 
Brotherly Love Engendered by the Good Work of the 


Trade Associations—Objectional Concerns Eliminated. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 1, 1908—The flight of a decade 
over the world of paper jobbing and of mill representation which 
nestles as a little spot in the industrial activity of this city about 
Sixth street from Arch to Chestnut and its purlieus, South Mar 
shall and Decatur and Commerce streets, has wrought few material 
changes. 

lf, for instance, it were possible to blot out from the mind of 
J. B. Ramsey, most venerable figure in both the manufacturing and 
jobbing branches of the trade and with his fifty-one years of un- 
broken service, its recognized Nestor, all memory of an intervening 
ten years so that there would be thrown in sharpest contrast the 
conditions as they exist today and as they existed just ten years 
ago, the landmarks would be plentiful and easily recognized along 
the path. He would not have to go afar from the beaten tracks 
he knew in 1898 to make the rounds of all the houses of today. 
Nor would his trip to the Philadelphia mills lead him to any 
territory with which he was unfamiliar ten years ago. 

In the outward seeming, in the merely material, time has made 
few changes. But in the real inner trade life, in the toll of the 
absent, in the count of the new, in the stories of the mounting of 
the ladder from the lowest rung to highest, and then in the contrast 
of methods in counting house on the salesfloor and in the stock 
room, the progress of the decade would stand out sharp and large. 
And though the record of this progress be bright and golden, it 
has its shadows in relief, for here is death, at whose call men 
whose fame was not bounded by the confines of Philadelphia re- 
sponded, and here, too, are failures, the wreck of firms which then 
held proud place, but which went down with a crash that was heard 
throughout the greater paper world from sea to sea. 

But withal, the brightness outshines the gloom; progress, real, 
substantial and abiding, has been made and things are as much 
better today, compared to what they were ten years ago, as they 
were in 1898, too, as compared to 1888 

The accomplishments of ten years may then be summarized 
thus: 

First and foremost, the cultivation of a brotherhood among 
both jobbers and mill men; the development of good fellowship 
among business rivals secured almost solely through the organiza- 
tion of the Philadelphia Paper Trade Association. 

Second, the entire elimination from trade circles gf concerns 
whose methods bred distrust, if not contempt, and whose dissolu- 
tion freed the whole trade from a heavy weight. 

Finally, the inauguration of economies which, though their 
benefits have particularly accrued to the consumer, have quickened 
the pace and increased the interest; which have made profits attain- 
able on a margin between cost and selling price which ten years 
ago would have led to ruin and which have been responsible for 
the one radical departure in the decade, the separation of salesroom 
and office from stockroom in the public warehouse. 

Ten years ago the paper consumer who took his position at 
Sixth and Market streets stood in the very hub and centre of the 
Philadelphia jobbing trade; today he may find the circumference 
a little further away, but the centre unchanged. But during those 
years the centre was not always steady. It started westward, 
hesitated, retraced its course and then came again to a stop just 
where it started. 

It was in the early years of the century that the westward move 
started. Printers and publishers left Fourth street and Sixth 
street and moved directly westward to Tenth street and Twelfth 
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street. Foremost of the paper houses to: follow was Dill & Col- 
lins, manufacturers and jobbers. The old store at 24 South Sixth 
street was deserted five years ago and a new home was found in 
the building specially constructed for the firm on Filbert street, 
near Ninth street. But today the firm is preparing to move back; 
its concrete warehouse, the Grellet Collins Building, on Sixth street, 
corner of Cherry street, is nearing completion. Embodying the 
latest and most approved designs of modern reinforced concrete 
construction, it will be, when completed, the model paper warehouse 
of the city, if not of the country, essentially a product of a decade’s 
advance 

lhe Whiting Paper Company, too, went westward into its own 
building at Eighth and Arch streets. But a return to Sixth street 





A. G. Extior, DecEASED, 


Formerly one of the Prominent Figures of the Philadelphia Trade. 


has been considered and is not improbable The Megarge & 
Green Company joined in the westward march but a year ago. Its 
office remains at Tenth and Chestnut streets in the Mutual Life 
Buildings, but it has adopted the new idea of a warehouse separated 
from executive offices 

The movement to the west has been checked. The printers ars 
returning east, and with the big J. B. Lippincott printing house on 
Sixth street at Locust street, just three squares south of the paper 
centre, and with the sure prospect of the year that the $2,000,000 
plant of the Curtis Publishing Company, extending from Sixth 
street to Seventh street and from Walnut street to Sansom street 
will be one of the largest in the entire United States, Sixth street 
is fixed as the main artery of the printing and paper interests of 
the Quaker City. 

But the Sixth street of today is not the Sixth street of 1808. 
The one great change is that from the entrance to the big red 
building at the corner of Ranstead street—the Jayne street of 
ten years ago—there no longer swing the golden signs of A. G. 
Elliot & Co. The building still stands unchanged, but from its 
doors, from which in the past so many young men started out to 
set up their own establishments, some to prosper, others to languish, 
there hang the signs of Wilkinson Brothers. Yet men still call it 
“Elliot’s Corner.” 

The passing of A. G. Elliot & Co., in March, 1905, was easily the 
most memorable event in the trade annals of the decade. And 
though it was but one of the big houses which succumbed to failure, 
it had always stood in a class by itself. Suffering may have fol- 
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lowed its collapse, but resentment toward its head does not linger, 


was not, as a matter of fact, felt even in the excitement of its fall 








It was a fair rival in its day of prosperity; its head was regarded 
as the spokesman of the best thoughts of the trade, and his integ 
rity and business methods were neither questioned when the hous 
was at the height of its fame ; the biggest figure in the jobbing 
trade nor in the day of its failure and collapse, when six hgure 
were required to express its Its rst f e Teal 
antedated the decade Phe i was mace Ju 28, 1806, 
and was forced by shrinkages in securities held by the firm \id 
was extended and the firm et on its Teet But in Februar IS)0 
its founder died, and after an uncertain existence the business wi 
sold finally to Wilkinson Brothers in March, 1905 

It was in this same spirit of genuine sorrow, not tinged with 
anger or ill will, that the creditors of James Bb. R & S 
met the venerable head of the tirm when he was forced to tl va 
shortly afterward, in October, 18909. Hi te mi Rising Sus 
Md., though not of large production was one of the best known 
the field Its products wert ooke« pon as the highest « 
jute goods. In the days when a big market existed f f 
goods the mill prospered But the m declined the 1 ket de 
clined. Of the olden style, with only water power for motive force, 
it could not stand the modern conditions and could not adapt itself 
to the changing days. Out of harmony with the new re t 
dwindled and ccumbed f n il « B ts fall 
lower the estimate which the trade had for its head n who 
of that famous trio of paper makers: the late Frank McDow: 
who started his career in 1854; William H. Nixon, who beg im 
1855, and J. B. Ramsey, whose half century of continuous serviet 
began in September, 1856 

In the Elliot and Rams i mest ta t the ¢ 
there must, too, be included the fall of a lesser firm, t one whi 
had trade confidence and one whose head is still active, but now 1 
the ranks of salesmen Tr. M. Simpson & Co., who we ed 
it 11 South Seventh street, went wn in Februar 1808 

But there were other failures, some darkened by proceedings 
involving business inte: others which left blasted hopes and 
ruined lives in their wake and all of which brought h osses 
to creditors, a lowering of confidence in the whole Philadelph 
trade, which now has been happily restored largely because the 1 
secure timbers in the foundation have been supplanted by the PI! 
delphia Paper Trade Association with solid beams 

The failures of the unsavot lass happened with such frequence 
that the Philadelphia jobbing trade was looked upon askance by 
more than one mill man And they gave to Philadelp! 1 name 


which now has happily been outlived 


In the same vear as the Elliot failure. in November, 1896, cam 


the crash of the Nescochague Manufacturing Company, then located 
at 514 Minor street. Its effects were widespread. Its fall gave 
no credit to any members of the firm, and those who are still active 


are glad to have the story of its fall forgotten. 
In the 


Cernea, 


Albert De 


gorgeous trappings made his 


very next vear came another crash, that of 


whose glittering teams with 


jobbing house always prominent in the public eye. Charges and 





counter charges were made The chief figure is no longer in th 
paper business 

In the very next year came the vest failure of all—the 
Singerly Pulp and Paper Compan At the Singerly mill, in Mary 


William M 
Chestnut 


Singerly, proprietor of the 


National Bank 


million dollars 


land, its moving spirit, 
Record, and the big man of th Street 
and the Chestnut Street sank a 


in the experiment of making paper for his newspaper—a 


Trust Company, 
lesson 
that was taken as a moral for a time, but now seems as if it must 
be relearned. And then, close 
failure, that of Charles M 


the Singerly collapse. 


upon its heels, came still another 


Stoever & Co., but a month or two after 


3ut failures are all of unpleasant memories. What wonder then 
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J 1897, Albert De Cernea & Ci 

eb I So8. | \l. Simpson & ( 

Mar 1898, Singer Pulp and Paper Company 

\p i898, Charles M. Stoever & C 

October, 18990, James B. Rar & Ce 

Since the tiie record has been cleat 

lts d de} nly the stor f the deaths of mar I g es 
for in the t Ing nd the obbing ( t 
ol ng include \. G. Elliot, perhaps the 1 st prom 

ent of who died in Feb i 1899; Martin Nixor ssociated 


vith Wilham H. Nixon in the management of the big Nix mills; 


Jol g, head of the paper company still perpetuating 

Philip Rudolph, head of Philip Rudolph & Son; both C. S. Garrett 

nd his son Wilham, of the C. S. Garrett & Son Comp ( es 

Wentz 1 ‘ vit id ¢ irles Megareg ~~ 

\l. Kenn g fellow, known to every salesmat | t 
ec { prietor ns | nel \I 11 & 


friend nd ociat f William Singerly; J How i ‘ ll 
ynet f | ¢ f ) ' 
\icDowe founder of the McDowell paper i 1 | 

Cl icl¢ Ot Tor Ost piace W thin the Sp or the ¢ ( \ 
ve ret / : Seorun 4 trade but who sti 

yy I ( ( ce he 1 (,arrett \ ~ 
Bue hos mi erp ted by the Garre | 
Comp gh neitl terest t, and Be | 
rook ; 4 f P MI Q 4 
ot 

Out of t t ew ron é g 

ot or ‘ ) d the world 
p ( \ est 11 narke S 

perit 

\.G t& Co. g t ( { 

\ \I i > ( ( mp () 
I iper ( I ad t J. | \ Smvthe ( np Ss SN { tt 
ft the Garrett-Buchar Comy » start 
R. Ge Buchanat rank B. ] dial the 
yanized Buel ter Compa Walter | \ 

t lf t Char Be Comp to establis] ( 
leveloped during it include Wilkinson Brothers as Philadelphia 
bing house, T. M. Royal & Co., J. B. Sinex, J. B. Thon 
Everton Paper ompan)\ ( rtis Brothers as local jobbers, W m 
H. George, the American Standard Paper Company, the Penn Card 
nd Paper Company, Lindsay Brothers and William H. Georg 

Of these new firms some have developed alonss the old wa me 


ive struck out into new fields. For in the decade the “warehouse 


idea” had its greatest deve lopment [o constitute a jobber he 
olden davs meant that a stock must be carried in the firm’s own 
building, and this usually was in the same structure as the office 
But with the rise in value of realty and with the cutting dow: { 
the margins, economies had to be introduced Che cost of handling 
goods, the transportation charges, offered the best opportunity for 
reduction. Hence the public warehouses were called upon to cartv 


within their buildings the laden freight cars 


the stock—t 


to handle the 


receiv 


stuff onto the storage floors and then to reload cars 


or delivery wagons in the quickest time and with t 


he greatest 
economy 

Real jobbing houses then had their office merely jn the paper d 
trict. Their stock was carried elsewhere. But side by side arose the 
so called “bro'ver,” the 
looked 


warerooms werfre 


man whom the stock carrvinge jobbe 


—t 


on with some contempt as a free lance whose office anc 


in the hat in which he carried his orders. On) 
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such a little time back as when the Paper Trade Association was 


organized, this question of the “broker” loomed up large. He was 
not made welcome in the organization. 
But the vexatious question is largely settling itself [here are 


paper men once called “brokers” who carry in public warehouses 
larger stocks than do some of the old established jobbers, and 
there are jobbers who have adopted the warehouse idea becaus¢ 
they found it economical and would not go back to old conditions 
[The Huff Paper Company, the Manufacturers Paper Company, 
Megarge & Green, William H. George, D,. L. Ward and others 
all patronize the public warehouse separate from their offices 

Mill growth in the decade has been steady, even though no en 
tirely new establishments have started in the Philadelphia territory. 
The Megarge Paper Mills Company have greatly enlarged the 
Medina mill, Jessup & Moore have placed a new 128-inch machine 
in the Augustin mill, together with two stacks of 74-inch supers, 
increasing capacity 25 per cent.; Dill & Collins have added machines 
ind taken in new buildings, and the Philadelphia Paper Manufac 
turing Company, which shortly before the decade took over the 
Manayunk plant of the old American Wood Paper Company, have 
several times doubled their early capacity 

The story of the decade in the paper stock trade history of Phila- 
delphia is one of a contrast. There has not been one failure in 
the ranks of all the big jobbers—there has been one very decided 
success, beneficial alike to the big fellow and the little 

Every firm in business in 1898 is, with hardly an exception, a 
factor today. But there is a new force at work now which then 
was not even dreamed of, the Philadelphia Paper Stock Dealers’ 
Association, which has done more to unify the trade, to improve 
trade conditions and cultivate fraternity among its members than 
any other influence in all trade history 

[rade customs have a slow and a slight evolution in those past 
ten years. Economies of modern methods have for instance caused 
news papers, a decade ago simply one class, to be divided today 
into three—over-issues, old news and crumpled news. The lines 
distinguishing mixed papers from commons have been more closely 
drawn 
over 1808 is that there is organization, that the trade is united, that 


But the great change and improvement which 1908 has 


it not only recognizes but eniorces the principle that what is good 
for one is good for all and that it has in pursuit of its purpose 
abolished trade abuses to the benefit not only of the stock jobbers, 
but of the mill men as well. Never before was there such uni 
formity in the grading of stock and never before were the relation- 
ship between dealers individually and between the jobbers as a class 
and the mills so cordial as they are today 

Materially there have been few changes in the trade. The pio 
neer houses like Burr Brothers, William Hemingway, J. I. Len- 
hart, Patrick O'Neill & Co., James Coll, Meyer Brothers, Samuel 
I. Murphy, Evan G. Badger, Josiah Linton & Co. occupy today the 
same business homes they did in 1898, and with few changes in 
the outward appearance. As a warehouse for paper stock the 
structure occupied by John Simmons’ Sons stands today as it did 
in 1898, a model of its kind, since it was built specifically for the 
one purpose to which it has ever since been devoted. But ten years 
ago the big sign outside read “John Simmons.” Today its reads 
“John Simmons’ Sons,” for the founder of the firm, beloved by 
all in the trade and his associates in many religious and charitable 
efforts, passed away April 14, 1907. And when he died men said 
of him that “a merchant of the old school” was no more. 

In the rag stock end of the business the material advance is 
marked by the splendid new warehouses which Morris Weil & Sons 
are now occupying at 837 North Third street, and Hennings Broth- 
ers, at 1609-1615 North Fifth street, distinguished above all others 
by their facilities for loading trucks within the building proper 
Gilles Monville, but lately removed to larger quarters at 781 South 
Second street, has perhaps the most unique establishment in the 


city. The entrance at 781 South Second street is between two large 
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buildings. It opens on a big courtyard, and two sides of this open 
areaway are occupied by Mr, Monville. The effect suggests the 
medizval. 

Just a few of the faces whom the trade knew a decade ago aré 
now seen no more. Of those who have gone, John Simmons was 
undoubtedly the most widely known. But there was the hard 
working and persistent Fred Meyer, of Meyer Brothers; the good 
hearted, easy-going Edmund R. Buckley, the associate of the ill 
fated William M. Singerly; the sharp and shrewd Patrick Coll 
then partner in the firm of P. & J. Coll; the picturesque Martin 
Burke, who knew all about ropes—political and paper making; the 
quiet and unobtrusive George Gray, of the firm of James Gray, 
which for more than three score and ten years has had a successful 
career, and the ever good-natured Edward Corner, Sr., prominent 
figure in the sail and rope stock trade 

Philadelphia paper stock history was made big, however, when 
on January 16, 1905, a group of the leaders had their first meeting 
looking toward the organization of the Philadelphia Paper Stock 





GRELLET COLLINS, 


mpany, Philadelphia— One of the Leading Paper Makers 
of the Decade 


Of Dill & Collins ¢ 


Of that first meeting—the account of which 
published in Tue Paper Trane Journat, which had advocated 


Dealers’ Association 


organization, is a part of the official records—the temporary chair- 
William L. Sim- 
mons, now secretary, was temporary secretary. The pioneers in 
attendance were Evan G, Badger, J. M. McCloskey, Charles Gold- 
On March 16, 1905, 
the permanent organization was formed and started on its prosper 


man was Jefferson I. Lenhart, now president 


man, Edward Hemingway and Frank Bicking 


ous career. 

In only one class of stock has there been a marked change. Ten 
years ago the Philadelphia Paper Trade Manufacturing Company 
having taken over the plant of the American Wood Paper Company, 
founded in 1864, developed a great demand for newspapers for 
the growing news board industry. Previously “binders’ board” 
makers had taken mixed, commons and news indiscriminately 
There were “straw boards,” which came, as they still do, from the 
But with the 
“news boards” there came the demand for the separation of this 


West, “wood pulp boards” and “binders’ boards.” 


class of stock. The sub-division of newspapers into their present- 
day classes followed as the demands of the news board mills grew 

“When we look back for ten years,” said D. Ridgway Burr, “we 
realize many reasons for congratulation in the improvements which 
The greatest of these has been an association 


E. R. G. 


have been achieved 


whose benefits have been almost incalculable.” 
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CHANGES OF MAGNITUDE IN BOSTON. 


The Effects of the Consolidations and Combinations Seen in Re 
view—The Methods of Doing Business Have Likewise 
Changed The City’s Paper History in Detail. 
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of paper in Boston tod: ove! much wider section of 

instead of being concentrated, as in years past, in the neighborhood 
of Franklin and Federal streets Chere is hardly a paper con 
cern in Boston, either manufacturer or jobber, but what has un- 
dergone some change during the past ten vears. cither in business 
location or in the personnel of the rms 

Some houses during that time have closed their doo 
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maintained Boston quarters in the John Hancock Building, is now 
under the management of T. H. Hubbard, he succeeding J. ¢ 
De Coster, who left the company to join the selling forces of the 
\merican Writing Paper Company. 


] 


The Claremont Paper Company is another concern to locatt 
itself in Boston during the past ten years with office in the John 
Hancock Building, under the management of Adna C, Dennison, 
manager of sales 

The Cushnoc Paper Company, of Augusta, Me., some few years 
ago opened a Boston office under the management of William H 
Johnson, treasurer, the company’s local office being located in the 
Old South Building. 

D. F. Munroe & Co. and the Odell Manufacturing Company 
ire now located in quarters at 299 Congress street, which they 
have been occupying for some few years past 

Just within the allotted time of ten years under review, the old 
paper jobbing house of the Rice-Kendall Company wound up its 
affairs and retired from active business. The Hon. Alexander H. 
Rice had just before that passed away, and a little later Charles S 
Kendall, his associate, followed him to the other side. Since 
then J. Willard Rice, who managed the business for years, has 
cied, as has also Henry D. Pope, head of the company’s financial 
cepartment The retirement of this company from active busi 
ness ended the career of one of the most prominent paper jobbing 
houses in the country, and with its ending, which was within the 
past ten years, there went out a number of young bright men 
who have since established themselves in business on their own 
account, one of the firms being Waterhouse, Shannon & Munroe, 
but none of the gentlemen then establishing themselves under that 
firm name are now connected with the house, Mr. Munroe having 
died, Mr. Waterhouse severed his connection with the paper trade 
entirely and Tom Shannon took an office on his own account. The 
business of that house is now being conducted by Edwin P 
Lindsay, who is also selling agent for the Odell Manufacturing 
Company 

The Arnold-Roberts Company is another paper jobbing house 
that was established by young men set at liberty from the force 
of the Rice-Kendall Company upon the closing up of that concern 
in the latter part of 1898. First taking quarters at the corner of 
Franklin and Congress streets, the company has since removed to 
i8o Congress street, where it is now located, F. S. Arnold being 
president of the company, Perry B. Von Olker vice president, 
nd W. H. Warren treasurer, all of whom are graduates from the 
old Rice-Kendall Company 

John E. Hall, another of the bright men of today, with the 
Rice-Kendall Company from early boyhood to the winding up of 
the business, immediately established himself with: office quarters 
in the John Hancock Building, and there is he still located 

Carter, Rice & Co. have undergone no chahge in the personne 
of the company, J. Richard Carter, E. H. Palmer and George W 
Lowe being the membérs of the corporation. The company has 
made some little change in its business quarters, however, during 
the past ten years, buying a spacious building a few doors from 
its previous location, the company being now located at 240 De 
vonshire street, although the numbers could be somewhat extended 
to take in their entire front, were it necessary. The most notable 
change in connection with this company, however, is the magnitude 
of its business development, the enlargement of its office quarters 
and the increase in its facilities for doing business. 

John Carter & Co. have undergone very little change since the 
beginning of the present decade, the company still occupying its 
store at roo and 102 Federal street, with John Carter still at the 
head, although the company became incorporated some few years 
back 

The A. Storrs & Bement Company, a concern dating back to 
1847. but for over twenty years past under the management of 
Charles M. Bryant, W. F. McQuillen and R. C, McQuillen, re- 
moved its store quarters some three or four years ago from 
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Franklin street to Federal street, its big five story building, No 


138 to 150 Federal street. Reverence for the old name of “A 
Storrs & Bement” has always prevented the gentlemen who bought 
the business and have since carried it on so successful from 


placing their names upon the signboard, althou 





s fully aware who the brainy men are that have pushed the t1 
of the house to its present large magnitude 

The Cook-Vivian Company, located at 183 Congress stré 
comparatively a new firm, having succeeded within the past few 
ears Pulsifer, Cook & Co., Mr. Pulsifer retiring from the bus 
ness and the new firm succeeding. 

In the manila branch of the jobbing trade changes 
been quite numerous, although the changes are mostly contined t 


removals of store locations, 


Stone & Forsyth, one of the prominent Boston firms eng 





exclusively in manila store wrappings, paper boxes, etc., within a 
couple of years past, removed from their old quarters on Devon 
shire street to their present location, 67 Kingston street 

William H. Claflin & Co. vacated their old store on Congress 
street a few years ago, taking more spacious quarters at 562 


Atlantic avenue 


Spaulding & Tewksbury Company established itself in new quar 
ters at 643 Atlantic avenue within the past few years 

Charles D. Brown & Co. have added the word “Incorporated” 
to their firm title since the 1st of January, 1907, when a number 
of the members of the different departments became stockholders, 
among them being Y. M. Edwards, A. M. Boothby and J. A. Lee 


he company and Charles A, 


Charles D. Brown is president of t 
Brown treasurer 

The Andrews-Burr Paper Company is a new concern so far as 
thé company name is concerned, the company being successors to 
the Higgins-Snow Company, and at the head of the new company 
are gentlemen long connected with the house to which the new 
name succeeds, the president of the company being F. L. An- 
drews, and A. M. Burr treasurer, and its present location is at 60 
India street, into which quarters the company moved some few 
years ago. 

The Bay State Paper Company is another concern new in name, 
doing business at the present time in the Dean Building, at 54 
Ind street, this company having succeeded the Bay State Card 

1 


and Paper Company, which failed, 





and at the time was located on 
Pearl street 

C. B. Botsford & Co, are among the paper dealers to change their 
location during the past few years, removing from 25 Hawley street 
to 127 Kingston street 

John S. Cheever has made several changes in store location dut 
ing the past ten years, each change being an improvement, the firm 


275 Congress street. 





now having spacious quarters at 

Hallett Brothers, formerly doing business at 103 Bedford street, 
are now located in the Dean Building, 60 India street 

John Riordan within the past few weeks has removed his paper 
warehouse and ofhce quarters from Congress street to 197 Fort 
Hill square 

Of new concerns to establish themselves in this city during the 
past ten years there have been quite a number, of which the fol- 
lowing may be mentioned 

The St. Croix Paper Company, manufacturers of news paper, 
with local business quarters in the Globe Building. 

The Slater Paper Company, office 24 Milk street, with factory 
quarters in Somerville, Mass., converters of paper, turning out 
paper and muslin gummed stay, all kinds of fancy papers for box 
coverings and Skytogen paper, a close imitation of German paper 

Stone & Andrew, a firm starting in a year or two ago with office 
in the John Hancock Building; D. Robert Stone for some eighteen 
years previously being connected with the Tileston & Hollings 
worth Company, while John A. Andrew for some years was New 
England representative of Bassett & Sutphin, of New York. This 
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firm is also at the present time New England agent for the Japan 
Paper Company. 

Tileston & Livermore, paper jobbers, 161 Pearl street. 

Casey, Bigley & Co., dealers in manila papers, wrappers, twines, 
etc., 11 Otis street. 

Walter M. Pratt & Co., with office quarters in the John Han- 
cock Building. 

Charles O. Proctor, Old South Building. 

Baird & Bartlett Company, 63 High street, dealers in paper box 
makers’ supplies, board, paper, etc. The gentlemen forming this 
company had for vears previously been connected. with the Boston 
Straw Board Company. 

During the past decade a number of firms and individuals whose 
names were included among the paper manufacturers and dealers 
of Boston have dropped by the wayside, and most of them on 
account of financial troubles which led to their failure. 
these concerns were: 

The Bacot Paper Company, manufacturer; E. J. Hickey, manu- 
facturer, whose mill plant is now owned and operated by the Mid- 
dileton Paper Mills Company; the Jordan Paper Company, jobbers ; 
W. B. Tyler & Co.; Slater, Jennings & Co.; Swift’s Sons & Co.; 
Beven, Hustard & Co. and F. A, Smith & Co. 

Of those to pass away during the past ten years names do not at 
this writing come readily to the mind of your correspondent, but in 
closing this brief review let me pay a passing tribute to the memory 
of Col. Samuel P. Train, so widely known throughout the country 
as the head of the Train, Smith Company, a man generous of 
heart, kindly disposition and always more willing to favor his 
friends than to take profit unto himself. 


Among 


“Sam” Train may have 
died poor, but he left behind in the hearts of those called upon to 
mourn his loss a memory that dollars could not buy. The death 
of Colonel Train necessitated some little change in the personnel 
of the firm, W. Fred Upham becoming president and Walter P. 
Simonds treasurer, and these gentlemen are carrying the business 
on at the same old location, 24 Federal street, quarters occupied by 


that firm for nearly thirty years past. DELESDERNIER. 


Ten Years in the Pulp and Paper Trade in Ottawa Valley. 


{FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Orrawa, Canada, February 3, 1908.—The last ten years has wit- 
nessed a remarkable growth of the pulp and paper industry in the 
Ottawa Valley. Most notable in this development was the estab- 


lishment in 1904 of a pulp factory by J. R. Booth, the veteran lum- 


her king of Ottawa, with a capacity of 75 or 80 tons of ground 
pulp per day. Mr. Booth followed this venture, two years after- 
ward, by the erection of a paper mill, with three large machines 
for the making of news print. And, lastly, Mr. Booth has a sul- 


phite mill in course of construction that will be able to produce 50 
or 60 tons of sulphite per day in the course of a few months. 
The pulp wood export in the Ottawa Valley never developed, 
but the export of ground pulp reached considerable proportions in 
the last decade, as did also the selling of sulphite. When J. R. 
Booth went into pulp manufacturing he found a large market for 
his output, both in the United States and Canada. During the year 
he has been manufacturing paper he has consumed practically all 
his own ground pulp. The James MacLaren Company, of Buck- 
ingham, Que., established a ground wood plant a few years ago, 
and contiiues to sell to the local and foreign market in increas- 
ing quantifies. At Hawkesbury, Ont., the Riordon Paper Mills, 
Limited, began producing a few years ago spruce sulphite fibre for 
the Canadian and American market. Another new allied industry 
which.is scarcely yet on its feet is that of the Ottawa Pulp and 
Paper Company, which has established a plant in Ottawa for the 
manufacture of indestructible fibre by a new process. The material 
is used for lining of cars, bathrooms, walls, ceilings and such like. 
The factory ships its output to Massena, N. Y. One of the chief 
features of the manufacturing process is that a large quantity of 
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the raw material is composed of the waste screenings and refuse 
from other mills. With the constant increasing price of raw ma- 
terial it is of the greatest importance that this culled product can 
be utilized with profit, and old paper makers look upon the indus- 
try as very promising. 

Generally speaking the outside market for the paper products 
has not changed except where a new manufacturer came into exist- 
ence and had to look abroad for customers. The E. B. Eddy 
Company has kept on increasing its trade on the American conti- 
nent, and finds no necessity, scarcely, for looking elsewhere for 
purchasers, so extensive is the demand in Canada and the United 
States. In the last year the company finds orders have increased 
enormously, owing to shortage of pulp wood in the United States. 
The company manufactures about 100 tons of paper per day of 
nearly every variety known to the trade. Since 1897 two new and 
important varieties have been added to the Eddy Company’s stock. 
One of these is an elastic bag and barrel lining, which has been 
3y means of the paper lin- 
ing 200 pounds of sugar can be sent away safely in a cheap sack, 
obviating the use of the barrel. The fibre blanket has recently 
been introduced, and is said to be warmer than flannel, and is pur- 
chased extensively by hospitals. 


bought extensively for shipping sugar. 


A notable occurrence in the history of the E. B. Eddy Company 
The 
rebuilt, and on a scale which increased 
its capacity about 20 per cent. Then on February 10, 1906, oc- 
curred the death of E. B. Eddy, who fifty-two years before came 
to Hull as a match maker, subsequently launching the great paper 
manufacturing enterprise. 

Mr. Eddy was worthily succeeded by W. H. Rowley, now presi- 
dent and manager of the company, who had been in the company 
from 1887 as secretary-treasurer. Under Mr. Rowley the founder's 
idea of making Hull the Holyoke of Canada is being carried out. 
Branches of the business have been established in a score of Cana- 
dian cities and towns, so that the whole Dominion is served by 
agencies scattered from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The em- 
ployees range from 1,200 to 1,500. To keep this great industry 
going the company owns 1,300 square miles of spruce limits, off 
which there is an immense crop of pulp timber taken every year. 
Mr. Rowley is one of the most enthusiastic advocates of the pro- 
hibition of the exportation of saw logs and pulp wood. He de- 
sires to see pulp and paper mills established in Canada by Ameri- 
can capital, and contends that Canada derives far too little reve- 
nue from the pulp wood exported to the United States. G 


was the complete destruction of its plant by fire in Igoo. 
establishment was quickly 


First Pulp from Canton, N. C., Mill Received. 


Dayton, February 4, 1908—The Champion Coated Paper Com- 
pany, of Hamilton, Ohio, received the first carload of pulp from 


its new pulp mills at Canton, N. C., on Friday last. Harry T. 
Ratliff, the traffic manager of the company, was in Canton last 
week arranging the shipping of the pulp from the new mills to 
Hamilton. The first carload was brought through from Canton in 
four days, which is considered quick time. The shipping of pulp 
will be increased each day as the mill at Canton gets into better 
operation, and in a short time all the pulp used in the local mills 
will come direct from Canton. 


Columbus, Ohio, the Paper Man’s Elysium. 
By O. A. MILter. 

There has been no change in the paper trade in Columbus in 
thirty-two years. The Central Ohio Paper Company was estab- 
lished here in 1875. There has been no new house started and 
none gone out of business in this time. We have not had the 
distinction of a fire or death, and hope that 1908 may prove as 
good as all that have gone before in our history of thirty-two 
years. Thus you see our history, while satisfactory to ourselves, 
does not make interesting reading. 
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The Plant of the W. B. Oglesby Paper Company at Middle- 
town, Ohio, Is in the First Class, as Far as Arrangement 
and Equipment Are Concerned—Detailed Description. 


1908.—Middletown’s industries 
are numerous and varied, but perhaps none has done more toward 
advancing the fame of the thriving little city than that of the W. B. 
Oglesby Paper Company. The concern is one of the oldest in this 
part of the country, and in fact is the parent paper plant of the 
Miami Valley. It was established in 1851, and was originally called 
the Erwin Brothers Paper Company. 


MippLetown, Ohio, February 3, 


Its product at that time con- 
sisted of roofing and wrapping papers. From its very incipiency 
the plant grew and prospered, and within a period of three years 
it was reorganized and enlarged. 
by W. B. Oglesby, George C. Barnitz, T. J. Tytus, George W. 
Erwin, William Moore and A. E. Harding, and was known as the 
Oglesby-Barnitz-Tytus-Erwin Company. It was then enlarged for 
the purpose of manufacturing book and blotting papers. The con 
cern was operated under the same organization until 1855, when 
it became the Oglesby-Moore Paper Company, Messrs. Oglesby 


The reorganization was effected 


Tue Otp MILL ON THE PRESENT SITE OF THE W. B. 


and Moore purchasing the interests of the other stockholders. 
Under this organization it continued until 1887, when it became a 
corporation and the name was changed to the W. B. Oglesby Paper 
Company. 

This corporation continued until 1902, when the entire interests 
were purchased by L. Martin, the present aggressive and enter- 
prising head and impelling spirit of the great institution. The 
officers are L. Martin, president and treasurer, and F. W. Becker, 
secretary. The board of directors consist of L. Martin, F. W. 
Becker, W. P. Butterfield, Edward Butterfield and Curtis Martin. 
Its product since 1902 has been card paper, almost the entire out- 
put going to the United States Playing Card Company at Norwood. 
The same interests are largely represented in the Norwood plant, 
and the “two are so correlated that they are operated with a view 
The modern and yet practical 
methods adopted and put into operation proved effective, and the 
plant has had remarkable growth. The product is conceded to be 
the finest of its kind anywhere in the world, recent and improved 
processes being installed with that end in view. The business in- 
creased so rapidly and the demand became so imperative that addi- 
tional provisions had to be made in 1905, and an entire new plant 
was built, the old one being used as a mere nucleus. Another 


to subsefving mutual interests. 
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machine was added, and the product was then diversified by the 
addition of bond, ledger and fine writing paper. 

The rag building is 100 feet in width by 200 feet in length, and 
consists of three stories. This is entirely new, and is admitted to 
be the finest rag building in the world. It is equipped with special 
machinery, and is the very best of its kind that has been provided 
omplete electrical equipment. The operations of this com 


pany are 


with a 
so extensive that 3,000,000 pounds of rags are kept on 
hand at all times. This is made necessary to perpetuate the high 
standard of product that has been established and to preserve uni- 
formity in grade. The machinery installed in this plant is quite 
a radical departure from the regulation line of rag machinery, but 
this special provision is made with a view to prevent the possi- 
bility, of even the slightest atom of dirt and metal creeping into 
the finished product. 

Opposite and across the railway from the rag mill is the paper 
This is a model plant. 


mill proper. It is equipped with the most 


The two 
from the 


modern and best machinery that money can procure. 
mill 
Black-Clawson Company at Hamilton, Ohio. One is 
machine, making a trimmed sheet of 102 inches. The other is a 
96 inch machine, making a trimmed sheet of 80 inches. 

This mill was built 


paper machines installed in this were purchased 


a 114 inch 


with an especial purpose of removing con 


OcLespy Paper Company, AT MIDDLETOWN, OHIO. 


densation and providing an abundance of room subserving all in- 
It is provided with double windows throughout, thus as- 
suring plenty of light and making the conditions of the workmen 


terests 


Another feature is that a traveling crane 
extends across both machines, contributing materially to the con- 
venience and facilitating movement throughout. 


as cheerful as possible. 


The construction 
All floors are of con- 
The beater room is equipped with beaters and washers pur 
chased of the E. D. Jones & Sons Company, of Pittsfield, Mass. 


of the building is o1 brick, cement and iron. 
crete. 


The beaters are of the highest grade made, and are all copper lined. 
The pipes leading from the beaters and washers to the stuff chests 
and drainers are all copper and brass. The rotaries are of the very 
Marshall & 
of Dayton, Ohio, and the other by the Biggs Boiler Works Com- 
pany, of Akron, Ohio. 


best quality made; one was installed by Graves, 


The storeroom of this immense plant is 400 feet square, and is 
an entirely separate building for the storage of the finished product. 

That vitally important part of a paper mill, that basic part, the 
“steam end,” where the power and heat are produced by the magic 
transformation of the unchained dormant energy in the coal into 
the power of moving engines, shafting and machinery and the won- 
derful moisture dispelling, heating and drying capacity; that part 
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of this mill is unique in ample provision for essential results and 
at the same time a model of simplicity; no frills anywhere, every 
dollar invested speaks for itself, yet the features and arrangements 
obtained are the best of modern engineering. 

The steam generators or boilers, four 300 horse power, Aultman- 
Taylor horizontal water tube boilers, are provided with liberal 
draught by two high brick stacks, and equipped with Murphy me- 
chanical stokers, and all coal is lifted from beneath the cars to 
bunkers above and fed down to the stokers from overhead by quite 
a simple coal] lift and handling apparatus. The firing floor is as 
clean as a good woman’s kitchen, and one man and an ash wheeler 
is all thé attendance needed for firing the boilers, attention to the 
water and removal of ashes. Three of the four boilers are easily 
able to handle the plant in the coldest weather and two easily in 
the summer. The boilers are furnished with superheaters, and all 
the steam after being generated passes through these superheaters 
and has its temperature raised 125° before passing on through pip- 
ing to the engines, pumps and other steam users, with the corre- 
sponding increase in steam volume and dryers of the live steam for 
engines and pumps, and the resultant increased heat in exhaust 
steam for drying and heating purposes. The steam is conveyed to 
the engines, pumps, etc., from the boilers by a wel) designed sys- 
tem of piping with large, easy bends, liberal proportions and heavy, 
non-heat conducting covering, and so looped that in case of acci- 
dent or leaks the same can be repaired without stopping the plant 
a minute. 

The engine room is a pleasure to look at; clean and quiet save 
the whirr of engines and “sing” of the dynamos. This room, with 
cement floor, 24 foot ceiling, absolutely clean, is a model of en- 
gine room perfection. One 750 to 900 horse power compound con- 
densing Buckeye engine; one 300 kilowatts belt driven dynamo; 
one 150 kilowatts engine dynamo unit and one Wheeler surface 
condenser with accessories; a complete system of central station 
reservoir and distribution piping; gravity oiling system, with re- 
claiming filters and pumps to send oil from same to reservoir; a 
large Webster feed water heater; duplicate slow speed boiler feed 
pumps, and two 200 horse power Buckeye engines direct connected 
to Reeves drives (one for each paper machine), complete the boiler 
and engine equipment, One hundred and fifty pounds of steam and 
75° of superheat are carried on the engines and 24 to 26 inches 
vacuum on the large condensing engine. The electric engine and 
the Reeves drive engines operate simple non-condensing, the ex- 
haust being utilized entirely for drying and heating. The exhaust 
steam is carried and distributed to the paper machines and the 
condensation taken away by a novel and withal quite ingenious 
system of piping, connections and vacuum pumps so that the drying 
of paper and heating the mill is effected without back pressure of 
appreciable amount on the engines and with remarkable efficiency ; 
strongly contrasting with the usual contorted steam supply system, 
unsatisfactory and imperfect condensation removal characteristic 
of most old mills and even some new ones; in fact, prior to the 
installation of this new plant it was always necessary in this mill 
to carry a back pressure of 8 to 16 pounds to dry the paper, and 
the coal cost was far in excess of present results, 

Coming to the machine room, it is a delight and “joy forever” to 
the old paper maker for a dry machine room free from “dripping” 
and from the excess heat and moisture from the drying rolls and 
free from the “cloud” of vapor around the door between beater 
room and machine room. There are machine rooms partly free 
from these evils, but rarely does one find one entirely so, such as 
this mill. It is accomplished by a s¥stem of warm air piping dis- 
charging along overhead over each paper machine and two disc 
fans in the roof lantern, said fans being operated by electric motors 
handled from below. A curious and one of the important econo- 
mizing features is the taking of the air supply for this machine 
room ventilation, or hot air supply, largely back from the dry end 
of the machine room and from the finishing room. A large engine 
driven slow speed Sturtevant fan and bunch of heating coils, with 


necessary air distribution piping therefrom, supplies the hot air for 
heating the machine room and the finishing room. All fresh air 
passes through cleaning screens to take out dirt and dust. The 
beater room is heated by overhead direct steam heating coils made 
of 1% inch galvanized pipe impervious to the beater room fumes, 
and at the end of the beater room (opposite the machine room) a 
disc fan takes out a certain amount of air. All direct steam heat- 
ing coils and fan heating coils are drained by a Webster vacuum 
system and do the work at atmospheric pressure. The arrangement 
of hot air supply overhead in the machine room and direct steam 
heating and air exhaust at far end in the beater room are impor- 
tant factors in the perfect machine room ventilation heretofore 
mentioned. Condensed water from the condenser is reclaimed to 
boilers and condensing water used for hot water washing, etc. So 
much for a general description of this steam end. As a)\ paper 
mill men know, the multitude of details comprehending and making 
up the main features herein described are very interesting and very 
important. The one object evidently always in mind in the de- 
signing of this steam end was to save every heat unit possible and 
to make, transmit and use the steam and power with greatest pos- 
sible economy and least possible loss. The results in cost of paper 
making, efficiency and capacity have been highly satisfactory to the 
owners. 

The entire 
vised by the well known steam and economy engineer, H. B. 
Prather, Cleveland, Ohio, 


“ 


steam end” was designed and its installation super- 


Want Pulsifer Paper Company to Remove to Ithaca. 


C. D. Bouton and Attorney E. N. Jackson and a committee of 
local men, of Ithaca, N. Y., who went to Rochester to inspect the 
plant of the Pulsifer Paper Company, which desires to locate at 
Fall Creek, report that they are very favorably impressed with the 
paper factory and predict its early removal to the former city. The 
necessary capital required to move the machinery and apparatus 
of the company to Ithaca will be forthcoming, it is thought, in 
a short time. The committee was very much impressed with the 
possibilities of the company in Ithaca, where it could save in the 
cost of power. 

It was learned by the inspection of the factory that J. R. Pulsifer 
has a secret process of printing and waxing tissue paper in small 
squares such as is used to wrapper gum and small candies. The 
machines takes a large roll of paper prints, waxes and cuts the 
tissue paper in size desired and turns out these pieces at the rate 
of 216,000 per hour. 

With the increased facilities, should a contract be closed with 
the Arnott plant in Ithaca, the company will manufacture, also, 
‘ts own paper from wood pulp. Other large machinery used in 
waxing the paper was found to be all that was said for it. The 
company now employs about twenty men, and with the increased 
work of manufacturing the paper Mr. Pulsifer expects to use forty 
men. The company has orders for all that it can turn out. 


Coy, Hunt & Co. Just Span the Decade. 


Coy, Hunt & Co., Incorporated, of New York, wholesale paper 
dealers, have been in business just ten years, and of the original 
incorporators only three remain—Robert L. Cone, Amos S. Schoon- 
maker and Hamilton T. Disbrow. Since the death of the late presi- 
ent, George F. Hunt, and the retirement of William E. Ebbets, the 
brothers of Mr. Hunt have become directors and hold office in the 
concern. They have been with the house practically since its 
start. 

At the meeting of the directors of the company, held on Mon- 
day of this week, the following officers were elected: R. L. Cone, 
president and treasurer; James Y. Hunt, vice-president; Hamilton 
T. Disbrow, second vice president; Amos S. Schoonmaker, secre- 
tary and general manager; John E. Hunt, assistant treasurer. 
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CANADA CONFIDENT OF THE FUTURE. 


The Dominion’s Abundant Supply of Pulp Wood Puts Her on 
a Solid Foundation, as Far as the Paper and Pulp Indus- 
try Is Concerned—The Outlook Very Encouraging. 





By James LAwLer, Toronto 

Toronto, Canada, February 3, 1908.—The past ten years cover a 
period when the pulp and paper trade in Canda has developed 
more than all the other years of the country’s history put together, 
Pulp, that is, wood pulp as it is now understood, did not enter 
into our business vocabulary until after 1881, and then only to a 
very limited extent. It did not appear at all in the census of 
1871, and it was not until after 1891 that rapid progress began 
to be made. Millions of feet of the finest pine timber that ever 
grew were Sacrificed in the early days of Canada, burned up to 
get it out of the way. Lumbermen, builders and statesmen all re 
gret its loss, but that was inevitable, because transportation was 
wholly wanting and markets almost equally so. But while thou- 
sands of cords of spruce wood were also burned with the lordly 
pine in the early days, the great spruce forests of Canada were 
not largely cut into before the demand for spruce for a new pur- 
pose—that of turning it into paper—began to be felt. 

THe ADVANTAGES OF PrEsSENT Day SETTLERS. 

Growing to the northward of the pine country, and left by the 
lumbermen as undesirable timber in lands where pine grew, Cana- 
da’s spruce seems to have been preserved till the discovery which 
resulted in making spruce wood one of the great factors in the 
world’s trade and in the world’s education. To the fathers of the 
present generation in Canada every tree was an enemy. 

Earty CANADIAN PuLp MILLs. 

Just as the discovery of the Hungarian roller process for making 
flour made a demand for the hard wheats of Manitoba and Da- 
kota, so the discovery of the process of making paper from wood 
fibre created a new demand for spruce. With great spruce for- 
ests and with immense water powers to run the mills it was natural 
that Canadians should embark in the manufacture of pulp and 
paper. But it was early discovered that other factors than raw 
material and power entered into the problem, and some of the 
earlier mills found it easier to make paper than profits. The 
long distance to markets, the cost of machinery, at first made in 
distant countries, and the absence of expert workmen were all 
problems to be worked out, and these resulted in a slower develop- 
ment than enthusiasts of twenty years ago would admit was pos- 
sible. But the experience was paid for, and the progress, if less 
rapid than some hoped, has been solid, and today the pulp and 
paper business of Canada is established on a firm basis. Now with 
good supplies of raw material, which is constantly becoming a larger 
factor, they face a more prosperous decade than the one just past. 


Tue “IcttimitABLte” Forests No More. 


In ten years Canada has passed from the “illimitable” forests 


stage to that of estimates of so many million square miles, acres 
and cords. The figures of today are probably not very accurate, 
outside of those prepared by the Crown Lands departments of the 
older provinces, and even these are in round figures. But the first 
step has been taken in the making of an inventory of our forest 


resources, of seeing how much more can be taken out of the tub 


before the bottom begins to appear. This is the more important 
in most of the provinces of Canada,as they, particularly Ontario 
and Quebec, draw the major part of their provincial revenues from 
this source. Ontario has so far had no direct taxation for pro- 
vincial purposes, because the great forests of the North have al- 
ways turned into the treasury sufficient to carry on the work of 
Government. This is the impelling motive for a thorough stock 
taking, and for the adoption of measures to preserve and perpetu- 


ate this asset, which has so far kept the wolf from the provincial 
door. 
MILLs AND.MILL BUILDING 

As to the actual progress in mill building the facts are more difh 
cult of access. The census returns of 1891 are too far back to 
estimate the number of mills in Canada in 1898. The figures for 
1901 and 1906 are available, and will be shown later. A run over 
the country shows in the ten years a general awakening, a building 
either of new mills or a development of old ones. 

NEWFOUNDLAND’S INDUSTRIES 

Newfoundland is not part of Canada and its large pulp wood for 
ests have not been taken into consideration in the foregoing, but 
it may be taken in in this part of the review. In 1905 a concession 
of 2,000 square miles was made to the Anglo-Newfoundland Devel- 
opment Company, Ltd. (Harmsworths). During 1907 this com- 
pany erected a small and thriving settlement at Grand Falls, on the 
Exploits River, for the accommodation of their staff and laborers, 
and are building a dam across the river which will develop a power 
of from 22,000 to 25,000 horse power; but it will take a year and a 
half or two years before their factories for the manufacture of paper 
are in full swing 

The Newfoundland Pine and Pulp Company (Albert E. Reed, 
of London) has purchased the area of the Exploits River Lumber 
and Pulp Company, and holds about 1,200 square miles from them 
and about 150 square miles from others. This company has only 
lately commenced operations at Bishop's Falls, Exploits River, and 
is constructing a railroad from Bishop’s Falls to Botwoodville, 
which will be its shipping port. It will probably be a couple 
of years before its works are in full operation. 

It is rumored that other parties are in treaty with various 
holders of timber limits for the purchase of their concessions, 
for the purpose of manufacturing paper and pulp, but the outcome 
is as yet uncertain. 

THe MaritiME Provinces. 

New Brunswick has a number of old mills, and during the ten 
years has added several new ones, chiefly ground wood mills, to 
supply the United States market. Among the new pulp mills are 
the following: Miramichi Pulp and Paper Company (1904), St. 
George Pulp and Paper Company (1902), Edward Partington Pulp 
and Paper Company, St. John (1900). 

Regarding the regulation in this province, the Government dis- 
courages as much as possible the cutting of pulp wood on Crown 
lands, and itis only allowed under special circumstances. In 
tracts where the growth is too dense to permit of the trees coming 
to maturity a permit is sometimes granted with the object of 
pruning the growth. There are also what are termed “heath 


growths,” and in some localities permits are granted to cut this 


timber, which never reaches maturity. The regulations as to timber 


cut on Crown lands do not permit the cutting of any tree smaller 
than to inches in diameter 18 feet from the ground. By this it is 
hoped to perpetuate the forest. There is no restriction on the ex- 
port of pulp wood, much of which comes from lands in private 


hands and beyond control of the Government. 


Nova Scotia has some old mills, but fewer new ones, including 


La Have Pulp Company, New Germany, ground wood, 1904, and 
the Campbell Lumber Company mill at Weymouth, ground wood, 
1904 

ONTARIO, QUEBEC AND THE PRAIRIES. 


Quebec Province has probably been the longest engaged of any 


of the provinces in the manufacture of pulp, and it has a list of 
mills which have been running over ten years. Among those which 
are reported as being established in the decade are the following: 


3rompton Pulp and Paper Company, ground wood (1903); Chi- 
coutimi Pulp Company, ground wood (1897); Jonquiere Pulp 
Company, paper mill and ground wood (1899); Nicolet Falls Pulp 
Mills, ground wood (1900) ; Jacques Cartier Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, of Pont Rouge, ground wood (1898); Price-Porritt Pulp 
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and Paper Company, at Rimouski, ground wood (1903) ; Northern 
Mills Company, at Mont Rolland, paper and pulp mills (1904) ; 
Edwin Crabtree & Sons, at Crabtree Mills, paper mill (1905); St. 
Raymond Paper Company, paper and pulp mills (1904); Belgo- 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Company, at Shawinigan Falls, pulp and 
paper mill. 

Ontario, as Quebec, had a good many old mills, which were run- 
ning on straw and rags before pulp was used. These have been 
changed over and enlarged, but not many absolutely new mills 
were erected in the decade. Several mills to handle wood pulp 
were erected previous to 1897. Among these are the following: 
Northumberland Paper and Electric Company, at Campbellford 
(paper); Spanish River Pulp and Paper Company, at Espanola, 
ground wood (1905); Trent River Paper Company, at Frankford, 
paper and ground wood (1899) ; Canada Coating Mills, at George- 
town, paper coating plant (1906); Riordon Paper Mills, Hawkes- 
bury plant, sulphite pulp (1899); Cornwall Paper Company, at 
Mille Roches, paper mill; the John R. Booth mills at Ottawa, 
paper, ground wood and sulphite (the latter nearly completed) ; 
Kinleith Paper Company, at St. Catharines, paper (1900); Sault 
Ste. Marie Pulp and Paper Company, paper mill and ground wood 
(sulphite mill not in operation); W. J. Findlay & Co., at Strath- 
cona, paper (1902) ; Imperial Paper Mills, at Sturgeon Falls, paper, 
ground wood and sulphite (1900-5) ; Montrose Paper Company, at 
Thorold, paper (1903); Thorold Pulp Company, ground wood 
(1900). 

There are no pulp or paper mills in the three prairie provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

Among mills reported building in Quebec at the present time are 
the following: The North Shore Pulp, Power, Railway and Trans- 
portation Company, at Clarke City on the Ste. Marguerite River, 
where a ground wood mill is being erected, and the Metabetchouan 
Pulp Company, which has a ground wood mill building at St. 
Andre. Many of the older mills have greatly enlarged, so much 
so that it is difficult to particularize. The E. B. Eddy Company, of 
Hull; the Laurentide Paper Company, of Grande Mére, and the 
Canada Paper Company, of Windsor Mills, have all made large 
additions to their plants. 


OnTARIO PuLp CONCESSIONS, 


In Ontario the situation is different from that in the other prov- 
inces. Pulp wood cut on private lands is sold by the owner with- 
out any restrictions, while all wood on Crown lands is sold only 
on condition that the purchaser will not only pay the Government 
dues of 40 cents per cord, but will turn the wood into pulp in a mill 
to be erected within the province, and usually on the concession 
upon which the spruce is situated. Under this law the following 
mills have been erected: The mills at Sault Ste. Marie, at Sturgeon 
Falls, at Espanola, while Mr. Booth’s big mills at Ottawa were 
(in part) erected to fulfill the conditions of the lease of the Mon- 
treal River concession, which Mr. Booth holds. Contracts for 
concessions on the Blanche River, Montreal River and Lake Nepi- 
gon fell through because the concessionaires failed to build the 
mills within the required time, and the concessions reverted to the 
Government, and have been or are to be sold again. Owing to 
difficulties, chiefly connected with the flotation and organization of 
the companies, the mills on the concessions have not been running 
very smoothly. The Sault Ste. Marie mills are now running with 
the exception of the sulphite mill, but the Sturgeon Falls mills are 
idle. The mill at Espanola was delayed in getting into operation 
by the carrying away on two occasions of its temporary dam, but 
is now running to full capacity, With prospects of early enlarge- 
ment. 

Early in 1907 a syndicate of Canadian capitalists, headed by 
Charles Miller, of Toronto, secured from the Government the lease 
of what has been termed the Northern Temiskaming concession, 
situated about Larder Lake in the Temiskaming district. The 
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company is now arranging for the erection of a mill and the gen- 
eral organization of the work. 

The Montreal River, Blanche River and Nepigon concessions, 
with the exception of Blanche River, which has become an agricul- 
tural settlement, are again in the market. At Fort Frances, in the 
Rainy River district, the Backus Syndicate has a concession and 
must build a pulp mill. At Dryden, Ont., the Gordon Pulp and 
Paper Company is at work developing water power and erecting 
pulp mills in connection with a concession granted in this district. 

In British Columbia there is one pulp and paper mill, but at the 
latest reports it was not working. Among projects reported under 
way are the Canadian Pacific Sulphite Company and the Pacific 
Pulp and Power Company. 

A number of the lumber companies organized in Canada in re- 
cent years have taken power in their charters to make pulp, in-. 
tending in this way to use up the small spruce on their limits. 


PRODUCTION OF THE MILLS. 


In the census of 1871 pulp mills were not mentioned. In 1881 
there were but 5 mills and 68 employees; in 1891 the mills had in- 
creased to 24, with 1,025 employees, and in 1901, while there were 
only 25 mills reported, these had increased their employees to 3,177. 
In the year 1891 the capital invested was $2,900,980 and the out- 
put $1,057,810, while ten years later the capital invested had risen 
to $11,555,560 and the value of the output to $4,246,781. 

Canada takes its census every ten years, beginning with 1871, and 
every first year after the completion of the decade. The figures are 
intended to indicate the state of affairs in the full year preceding. 
Lately, however, there has been a demand for an industrial census 
at more frequent periods, consequently a partial census was taken 
in 1906 as being half way between the decennial periods. The 
figures for these periods are the only ones directly available to con- 
sider the growth during the ten years under review. If only there 
had been a partial census in 1896 the figures would be complete, but 
there was no census in that year. Archibald Blue, the chief cen- 
sus officer of Canada, has been kind enough to supply for this 
article the following figures: 


STATISTICS IN REGARD TO THE PAPER MILLs. 
1900, 
$7,507,819 
2,867 


1905. 
$21,260,157 


4,974 


Capital 
Number of employees 
Salaries and wages................. $1,089,366 $2,208,526 
Value of products 4,380,776 9,449,842 
Number of establishments.......... 28 31 
Woop Pu tp. 
1900. 
$11,558,560 
3,289 
$1,174,007 $1,023,720 
4,246,781 3,793,131 
Number of establishments...:...... 25 22 
Mr. Blue adds: “The reason for the apparent decrease in the 
figures for wood pulp in 1905 is that for 1900 separate returns were 
given for each kind of article, whereas in 1905 the manufactures of 
an establishment were grouped under the principal head, and in 
this case a few of the larger firms have given their statistics of 
wood pulp under the general head of log products, and others have 
given it under the head of paper, that being their production of 
greatest value. No separate figures are given for pulp wood, this 
being included under the head of log products.” 


1905. 


$11,164,768 
2,456 


Capital 

Number of employees.............. 
Salaries and wages... 

fe 


CONCLUSION. 

From the figures and facts given above it will be seen that in the 
past ten years the pulp and paper trade in Canada has changed 
from being largely in the experimental stage to being one of the 
leading industries of the country, with a growing importance each 
day as new routes are opened up making new forests accessible, 
and as Canada’s home and export trade grdws. 
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Thirty-firss Annual Meeting of the American 


Paper and Pulp Association. 





gHE THIRTY-FIRST annual meeting of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association was held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, on Thursday of this week. 
The attendance was very large, members from all 
the paper manufacturing sections of the country be- 
ing present. As last year, both the morning 
and afternoon sessions were held behind closed 
doors. 

The morning session was devoted to hearing the reports of 
President Cowles, Secretary and Treasurer Chable and Vice Presi- 
dents C. H. Remington, A. B. 
Daniels, A. G. Paine, Jr. E. P. 
Lindsay, George M. McKee, E. C. 
Robertson and Augustus H. Ivins. 

At the afternoon session the 
members listened to a paper on 
the labor question, read by Fred- 
erick R. Boocock, secretary of the 
American Anti-Boycott Associa- 
tion, and to an address by Dr. 
Bristol on the pulp making quali- 
ties of various fibres obtained from 
experiments made at the Govern- 
ment’s experimental wood testing 
station at Washington, D. C. 

After the reading of the ad- 
dresses referred to, Hon, Arthur 
C. Hastings was appointed a com- 
mittee of one to invite the dele- 
gates and members of the Nation- 
al Paper Trade Association, then 
in session in an adjoining room, 
to a conference with the manufac- 
turers. The dealers present ac- 
cepted the invitation, and ad- 
journed to join them for that pur- 
pose. As a result of the confer- 
ence, which was characterized by a 
businesslike interchange of opin- 
ions, plainly and positively spoken, 
the dealers were given the assur- 
ance that the uniform rules, known as Trade Customs, recently 
adopted by, the book paper manufacturers, would be amended to 
meet the wishes of the jobbing trade. 

After the conference with the dealers there was a general dis- 





cussion by the manufacturers of a number of pressing questions 
affecting their interests. Among the questions that were dis- 
cussed were the depression in the trade, the shortage of wood, the 
agitation in Canada for prohibiting the further export of pulp 
wood and the attack of the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association. Strong resolutions condemnatory of the position 
taken by the publishers were adopted. 





The proceedings, beginning with the opening of the morning 
session, follow: 

The meeting was called to order at 11 a. m. by the president, 
David Cowles, who called for the reading of the minutes of the 
last meeting. 

The secretary, Louis Chable, read the minutes, which were, on 
motion, approved as read. 

PresipbeNt—Gentlemen, the next order of business is supposed 
to be the report of the president of the association, but I simply 
want to say that the present condition of business is one which 
requires very careful handling. It 
has been plunged from a great 
condition of prosperity to a con- 
dition of great depression, and it 
is not peculiar to our trade alone. 
It is true of all the trades, all the 
industries of this country. At a 
recent meeting held here in New 
York there was a very large rep- 
resentation of the steel and iron 
manufacturers and representatives 
of large consumers of the material 
they manufacture, and a _ report 
was published after the meeting, 
which appeared in the public press, 
which I would like to read. It is 
very short, and I think it will con- 
vey an idea that we ought to take 
seriously into consideration for 
our own industry and for our own 
knowledge as individuals. 

The men represented at that 
meeting were a lot of men who 
have made notable success in life 
as manufacturers, as capitalists, as 
bankers, and they probably repre- 
sented as high an order of com- 
mercial intelligence as can be got- 


Davin S. Cow Les, ten together anywhere in the 


President American Paper and Pulp Association. world 


What I read is the report made 
by the Journal of Commerce. It says: 
Witt Steet Men Be Asie to MAINTAIN PRICES? 

“It was learned yesterday that in his address at the steel manu- 
facturers’ banquet J. P. Morgan called attention to the fact that 
one of the primary objects of the formation of the Steel Corpo- 
ration was to prevent a runaway market in periods of unusual pros- 
perity, and likewise to prevent a slump at times of trade reaction. 
He argued that this could only be accomplished by maintaining 
at all times fair prices to consumers and manufacturers alike. 

“Mr. Morgan referred to the policy pursued by the corporation 
in maintaining consistent prices through the past few years, when 
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the demand for steel and iron products was at its height, despite 
the fact that much higher prices could have been obtained. He 
spoke in favor of holding prices at the present livel.” 

Jupce Gary MAkKes AN EXTENDED STATEMENT. 

Judge Gary’s statement follows: 

“A conference of representative pig iron, iron and steel manu 
facturers was held on Thursday of this week for the purpose of 
carefully considering the general condition of the trade and for ex- 
change of views as to the future. Much information was received 
and many questions relating to local conditions and particular com 
modities were discussed. At the close of the deliberations, which oc- 
cupied the greater part of the day, every manufacturer present gave 
the opinion that no necessity or reason exists for the reduction of 
prices at the present time, and that this view should be stated at the 
large gathering which was expected for the evening. Upon the invi- 
tation of the general advisory committee heretofore appointed there 
were present at the dinner served at the Waldorf-Astoria about 
seventy-five gentlemen, representing the principal manufacturers 
of iron and steel in this country and including several leading pur- 
chasers of these commodities. Brief addresses were made by 
practically everyone present, and without exception the opinion 
was voiced that prevailing prices are fully justified and should not 
be changed. 

3ENEFIT TO ALL INTEREST SOUGHT. 

“While no agreements for the maintenance of prices were made or 
suggested, it was the expressed belief of all that such maintenance 
would result in benefit to the manufacturers, to their customers, 
to the employees and to the business interests generally; that stabil- 
ity of prices, if and when reasonable, is desirable; that violent fluc- 
tuations, resulting in abnormally high prices when the demand ex- 
ceeds the supply, and unreasonably low prices when the reverse 
is true, are to be deplored. It was also remarked that the present 
disposition to assist one another by the friendly interchange of 
views rather than a resort to unreasonable and destructive compe- 
tition, which would ultimately result in the application of the law 
of the survival of the fittest, is in accordance with the present state 
of public sentiment. 

To Avow Birrer Competitive WARFARE. 

“The meeting afforded a striking illustration of the fact that 
there can be active, sharp competition in business without necessi- 
tating an unfriendly and bitter warfare that in the end must be 
most injurious to the manufacturers, the purchasing public and to 
the hundreds of thousands of employees who are dependent upon 
the success of their employers for work at fair wages. As to the 
future, opinions were, without exception, conservatively optimistic. 
Already it is not expected the volume of business will be large 
in the immediate future, and manufacturers are prepared to meet 
the circumstances. 

“That the wealth and the wonderful resources and recuperative 
powers of the country will before long bring a restoration of busi- 
ness that will employ all the furnaces and mills to their full ca- 
pacity is the expectation of the leaders in the iron and steel in- 
dustry. 

Founpers Ask ror A MINIMUM SCALE. 

“A feature of importance considered at the meeting of Thursdzy 
was the reference to a resolution received from a joint meeting of 
the Steel Founders’ Society and the American Malleable Castings 
Association, held January 17. Members of these associations are 
large purchasers of the commodities manufactured and sold by 
those who were at the banquet on Thursday evening. The resolu- 
tion is as follows: 

“Whereas, The iron and steel industry of this country is an 
important factor of establishing our business conditions, and the 
unsettled price of raw materials is a disturbing element, prevent- 
ing the return of confidence and the employment of hundreds of 
thousands of operators; be it 

“ ‘Resolved, That we deem it as being for the greatest good of 
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all our industries using pig iron as a basic material that as soon 
as possible a reasonable minimum price be established and main 
tained in order that the product of our many establishments may 
also reach a fair minimum price.’ 

“Similar expressions have been received by many other promi- 
nent purchasers of iron and steel.” 

Now, gentlemen, that is an expression of opinion by men who 
have to deal with very large questions and have to deal with mar- 
kets that are, perhaps, more fluctuating than our own. They have 
to deal with conditions that come upon them suddenly, and require 
the soundest thinking and the best judgment, and what they can do 
with conditions more severe than those that confront our indus- 
try we ought to be able to do. It seems to me in the past the 
paper trade has been lacking in sound common sense. There has 
been—now I am simply expressing my opinion, IT am not express- 





Louts CHABLE, 


Secretary American Paper and Pulp Association. ‘i 


ing facts, | am expressing my opinion as matters have appeared to 
me—there has been a lack of intelligent desire to find out what 
actual conditions really were, and to base business operations upon 
facts. There have been for a number of years attempts made to 
organize a department of statistics under the control of this or- 
ganization, which would collect information in regard to the stocks 
on hand, both of raw materials and manufactured goods, the 
amount manufactured, the amount of business, both by sale and 
shipment to customers, and the surplus stock on hand. 

Other industries, notably the steel and iron industry, have had 
such a bureau of statistics for years, and it has never been abused 
—there is no way in which any statistics can be abused—but it has 
been a basis of formine 1 sound judgment in regard to the market 
operations, and in regard to the running of the plants themselves. 

Now if something of a similar nature could be devised in our 
industry it would be beneficial, Mr. Lyman has undertaken to 
secure certain information in regard to pulp wood that may be 
helpful to us, and Mr. Chable has tried to interest the association 
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furnishing other statistics, but so far I believe neither has met 

th any particular response. 

Mr. CHABLE 

[ue Presipent—Our industry is a large one and important one. 
It is a difficult one. 
where raw materials, from the time the tree is cut until it is de- 
livered in the form of paper and consumed by the consumers, 
takes so long a time. I think probably on the average it will run 
pretty near eighteen months 
great many months, in cutting the trees, and yarding them up, and 
driving the mills or bringing the wood out to the railway shipping 
points; and then it requires carrying a considerable stock of raw 
material for safety, and the process of manufacture is more or less 
slow, and the process of distribution is slow, and the process of 
collecting accounts is sometimes very slow; and altogether it will 
average from the forest to the printing office pretty near if not 
fully eighteen months. 

We have to run our mills night and day from Monday morning 
to Sunday morning. We are subject to all the vicissitudes of flood 
and the natural conditions, which a great many other industries are 
free from; and we have not as an industry derived any distinct 
return for the money invested in our business. 

Now there has been a radical change in some departments of the 
industry. I speak now particularly of the market for newspaper. 
There has been a radical change in the last few months from prices 
that prevailed a year ago; and there are other departments of the 
industry that are in a mre depressed condition, however, than 
the manufacturers of news; but the time has come, gentlemen, it 
seems to me, when we should use more intelligence, use more 
judgment, and try and make our industry take the position which 
it is entitled to, and to return a proper income to those who have 
risked their mo..‘y in it. (Applause.) 

Tue Presipent—The next order of business is the report of the 
secretary, Mr. Chable. 


Secretary and Treasurer’s Report. 

Louis Chable, secretary and treasurer of the association, read 
the following report: 

Mr. PresipeENT AND MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN PAPER AND PULP 
AssociaTtion—As secretary of the association I take pleasure in 
submitting to you a brief sketch of the work we endeavored to 
carry on during the year just elapsed and some recommendations 

Our efforts to convince the manufacturers in the industry that 
there are good reasons for association and co-operation have not 
been altogether in vain. We have succeeded in adding to our list 
over fifteen active members, and believe that propaganda work 
which is being carried on in this direction will soon secure further 
accessions to our ranks. 

We regret to state, however, that in our endeavors to follow 
our predecessors in the field of making the association of more 
than social value, we found in some instances a spirit of apathy, 
even of distrust, which rendered our efforts somewhat futile until 
very lately. 

The association is not run for the benefit of certain men or 
cliques; every information it secures is the property of every mem 
ber, and when information is sought it is for the benefit of the 
whole industry. 

The ordinary problems of demand and supply of our products, 


and of the raw materials which enter into their manufacture, of 


the labor cost which is such a great and important item in our 
process of manufacturing, are all subjects upon which your asso- 
ciation should be kept constantly and correctly posted. By going 
directly to the manufacturers interested we are certainly ‘likely 


to secure the most reliable information. And by giving only the 
general data secured without mentioning names of individual 


parties and corporations (the detailed data being known only to 
the assistant secretary of the association, who is not affiliated 
with anyone in the trade, and who destroys at once any mark of 


I have received some information 


There is probably no industry in the country 


The logging operations consume a 
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identification), we could not pry for the particular benefit of any- 
one into the private affairs of individual members of the industry. 

You will all agree that many of the mistakes made in the past, 
such as the irrational cutting of prices which has been done at 
the expense not only of profits but often of the capital invested in 
your plants, have been due to an incorrect or imperfect knowledge 


of trade conditions. 


You were told by interested parties that such and such a mill 


was doing so and so, or was in a certain condition, that large 
stocks were threatening the market, that your competitor was doing 
that and that with his labor, and that you would be expected to 
do the same. In 
and caused you to take a false step, which in turn brought retalia- 


tion on the part of others, with dire results to the industry, and 


many instances the information was incorrect, 


in the end to the customer whose misleading statement caused the 
first false step and to the labor element at your own and other 
mills, members of which had made the erroneous statement. 
Competition is proper, is healthful only as long as it is fair, as 
long as it is based on sound premises; the moment it takes as its 
hasis the whims, the presonal animosities of a manufacturer, or 


C. H. REMINGTON, 


Vice President News Division American Paper and Pulp Association. 


rests upon false information as to cost and supply of raw material, 
it becomes dangerous to the body politic in general. 

Overproduction is an economic waste and danger no matter 
how you consider it or how our lawmakers would have us con- 
sider it. It is an economic waste of natural resources which ought 
to be saved and protected, and which we all strive to protect. It 
is an economic waste of capital which may be sorely needed else- 
where; it does not benefit anyone, not even the consumer though 
he may for the time being imagine that he is benefited by a low 
price extorted from a weak or ill informed manufacturer. The 
reaction is bound to come, the waste is irreparable, while often the 
wasteful habit remains to the detriment of all. 

Hence my plea for careful, reliable and properly collected in 
formation -at the beck and call of every manufacturer a member 
of the association; my plea for data which may as much as possi- 
ble stop overproduction by giving the danger signal in time; my 
plea for reliable data as to whether a mill is running on the two 


tour or on the three tour system, and ather details regarding labor 
and labor costs. 


We were very pleased to receive words of commendation regard- 


ing the way the various mills are run, an inquiry which had been 
prompted by a member of the association. 
members to make at 


It would be wise for 
any time similar suggestions to the officials 
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McMahon Patent Friction Clutches 


The only clutch with 
which you can afford 
to have your machin- 
ery equipped is the 
one which will keep 
up the production by 
holding the machine 
to its capacity. This 
is what our clutch 


will do. 
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Paper Mill Machinery. 
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from four inches to eighteen feet 


diameter. 


McMAHON STYLE B PATENT FRICTION CLUTCH 
With connecting jaw collar for Paper Mill Pulleys. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


McMahon & Co. 


Worcester, Mass. 





McMAHON STYLE A PATENT FRICTION CLUTCH 
For Gears, Pulleys, Sheaves, Sprockets, etc. 
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of the association. In most cases they would be welcome and acted 
upon favorably. Such suggestions often arise from the existence 
of conditions in a particular section of the country of which your 
president or secretary cannot have any knowledge. The fact that 
the manufacturers could use the association in such a manner as 
a species of “clearing house” for information would not only make 
it of greater value to him than in its present state, but would in- 
fuse among the members a much greater feeling of solidarity, of 
dependence upon each other, of harmony and create greater co- 
operation that exists today. 

Moreover, we are just now facing an extraordinary problem, 
viz., the efforts which are being made to single out the paper in 
dustry as the first victim of tariff reduction, leaving it otherwise 
subject to conditions created by the high protection system. We 
have no desire to discuss the subject, but we want to point out to 
the manufacturers that more than ever we must join to protect 
our interests against attacks. We do not think it amiss to call the 
attention of our members to the following passage copied from the 
Montreal Star of December 10, which may be said to present 
squarely the issue as viewed by our friends across the Canadian 
border, and the tenor of which should be well pondered by our 
law makers before they launch upon a discussion of the subject: 

“The attitude of our Government in any bargaining ought to be: 
Free admission to the United States of all the finished products 
which are dependent upon our forest wealth for raw materials or 
no bargain; that is, the Americans must be willing to admit our 
paper as well as our wood pulp free before we will even consider 
an agreement not to put an export duty on pulp wood. Nor 
should that concession settle the matter. It will then still remain 
a question whether we ought not to prohibit the export of pulp 
wood or wood pulp, and so compel the transfer of the entire paper 
making industry to Canada.” 

In the said discussion the association needs an expression of your 
individual views. You in turn will need to be kept informed of our 
actions. Co-operation in an intelligent and prudent manner and in 
most legitimate ways may help us to ward off ill considered legis- 
lation on either side of the border 

Another point which we have taken up with manufacturers of 
the various lines ot our industry is the formulation of trade rules 
and regulations which would settle any questions arising out of 
sales. The book division and the writing paper division have such 
rules in printed form. We are awaiting the result of the de 
liberation of the news, manila and other divisions in order to print 
all the regulations in pamphlet form and have them in such shape 
that the trade may have them for distribution at the nominal cost 
of the printing. 


It behooves every manufacturer now a member of the associa- 
tion to urge other manufacturers at present not associated with us 
to join our ranks; the benefit will be mutual. The officials of the 
association are doing everything they can to that end by corre- 
spondence, but personal appeals are much more effective, as evi- 
denced by the fact that we owe a number of our new members to 
the personal solicitation of Hon. James Logan, of the United States 
Envelope Company, to whose thoughtfulness in this matter we de 
sire to pay due tribute, and whose example we respectfully urge 
members to imitate. 

If you are not prepared as yet to have a permanent secretary for 
the association, who would devote his whole time to the work, as 
has been recommended heretofore, I would urge that you give the 
gentleman_who has ably attended to the largest part of the clerical 
work the title of assistant secretary, and grant power to the 
executive comnfittee to increase his compensation as the work 
increases. 

As treasurer I am glad to report a healthy condition of the 
exchequer of the association. We have a surplus of $4,200 over 
and above the expenditures, which have been unusually heavy this 
year, owing to the printing of a number of documents and in con- 





nection with the proposed tariff legislation. The usual expenses of 
running the association have remained at the figure at which they 
have been for the last two years. 

In conclusion permit the officials to bespeak your continued sup 
port of the work of the association so as to enable them to perform 
other functions besides the social ones of our aggregations, and 
to be of real use to the industry. 

The secretary desires particularly to thank his predecessors for 
the kind advice and aid which they frequently tendered him in the 
exercise of his task. 

Tue PRESIDENT 
report and treasurer’s report. What is your pleasure in regard to 


Gentlemen, you have heard the secretary's 


the secretary's report? 

Mr. Devor—I move it be accepted and placed on file. Motion 
seconded and carried. 

THe Presment—What is your pleasure in regard to the treas 
urer’s report? 

Artuur C. Hastincs—I move it be accepted and referred to the 
Auditing Committee for report, the Auditing Committee to be 
appointed by the chair. 

Tue Presipenr—lI will appoint the Auditing Committee. I will 





Georce M. McKee, 


Vice President Pulp Division American Paper and Pulp Association. 


appoint the Hon. Arthur Hastings and A. G. Paine, Jr. The next 
order of business is the report of the Writing Division by Vice- 
President A. B. Daniels. 


Report of the Writing Division. 
Vice President A. B. Daniels read the following report: 
Mr. Presipent AND GENTLEMEN—For fear of personal violence I 
want to apologize to the members of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association for a year ago expressing the hope that all might share 
in the national prosperity then before us. There can be no ques- 
tion but that we all “shared,” but I know that my reputation as a 
prophet is gone, and my definition of “prosperity” must cause you 
to wonder what I consider “hard times.” At the time my predic- 
tion was made, however, I am sure we were all of one mind, and 
the great impetus which the preceding months of prosperity gave 
carried things forward into the earlier months of last year, and 
there was manifested a marked industrial activity; but the financial 
collapse, coming as it did during a time of seeming great prosper 
ity, put a sudden check on all business, and the closing months of 
the year 1907 passed into history in many respects as fit rivals to 
the panic years of 1857, 1873, 1884 and 1893. We are, however, 
gradually resuming a normal condition, and our great natural re- 
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sources—the supreme strength of the commercial community and With my introductory remarks in mind I do net think it advis- 
the marvelous resisting power of our industries—encourage us to able or safe to forecast the business outlook for the coming year, 
look with confidence into the future. for, were I right, it would be but a fortunate guess, so I will take 

The manufacturers of writing paper, I believe, have in many in- 
stances suffered less than those making other lines, and the manner 
in which they have met these conditions is reason for warmest con- 
gratulation and praise. 

The price of paper has been maintained largely owing to the gen- 
eral retrenchment policy adopted by the mills, so that any active 
demand resulting from improved business conditions will be imme 
diately felt by them, as neither they nor the dealers have abnormal 
stocks. Few dealers have had surplus funds available for purchas- 
ing large stocks, even though the manufacturers were disposed to 
accept orders for immediate delivery at reduced priees, and this has 
also no doubt been an important factor in maintaining prices. 

As a whole the relations between the manufacturer and dealer are 
most cordial and reciprocal, although there will undoubtedly always 
be instances of occasional friction, which, however, I believe are 
each year becoming fewer as the position of each is better under- 
stood, and this is where the real value of such organizations as this 
and the dealers’ associations is most apparent, 

Wage advance has during the year received a serious check, and 
the large number of unemployed makes it possible for the first time 
in quite a period for the manufacturer to select his labor and feel 
a certain sense of security in fixing the wage. Strikes and labor 
disturbances during the past year among the manufacturers of 





writing papers have been few, as is invariably the case under exist- 
ing conditions. H. M. Burnett, 

The production of writing paper during 1907 was considerably 
below the normal capacity of the mills, estimated in my last report 
to be 425 tons per day, and a conservative calculation of the actual 
production would not exceed 75 per cent. of this amount, showing 
a shrinkage during the year of over 30,000 tons. 

Collections have been most difficult and irregular, but are grad- 
ually improving, and with the resumption of normal banking facili- 
ties a marked improvement may reasonably be expected. 

Raw materials, ever sensitive to the law of “supply and demand,” 
have fluctuated more or less in price during the year, and with but 
few exceptions the tendency is somewhat lower. This is but nat- 


Vice President-Elect Writing Division American Paper and Pulp Association 


the safer course of “wishing” you one and all a year brimful of 
successful business activity 

Tue Presipent—Gentlemen, you have heard the report of Vice 
President Daniels. What is your pleasure? 

It was moved and carried that the report be accepted and placed 
on file. 

Tue Presipent—The next in order of business is the report of 
the News Division by Vice-President C. H. Remington 

Vice-President Remington read the report, as follows: 


Report of the News Division. 


Vice President C. H. Remington read the following report 

Mr. PresipeNtT AND GENTLEMEN—The general history of the 
paper business for 1907 was very ably presented by the paper 
trade papers in their first editions of this year. 

The year 1907 certainly has been a memorable one to the 
news division of the industry. 

For about eighteen months prior to January 1, 1907, the con 
dition of the business was about the poorest in its history, and 
during this time it is probable that every manufacturer of news 
paper lost money. Some of them may think they made a little 
money, but they are only fooling themselves. During this time 
several new mills were started and production was also in 
creased by some of the other-mills. General business at the 
same time was at high water mark, and in some parts of the 
country, for this reason, there was a considerable falling off 
in advertising. Some of the large advertisers, having more 
business than they could do any way, cut down their space in 





the newspapers, which, of course, resulted in smaller editions 
and less consumption of paper. At the same time publishers 
were not slow to take advantage of the situation. They found, 





E. P. Linpsay, too, they could reduce their consumption of paper to a very 

Vice President Manila and Wrapping Division American Paper and considerable extent, and through their very efficient organiza 

Pulp Association. tion (and by the way it would be desirable if we had an or 

ural, as the price on some articles a year ago was unusually high. ganization equally efficient) the price of paper was forced 


The market as a whole, however, is firm, and the decreased cost of down to a point where the best plant, with best facilities on 
any one particular item is more than offset by the increased price earth, could not break even. 
of another. During the last few months of 1906 demand caught up again 
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with the supply, and we entered upon 1907, convalescent from 
about the worst attack of “blues” in the history of the business. 

It is very remarkable and reflects very great credit on the 
management of the many companies that there were no fail- 
ures of any account, notwithstanding the adverse conditions. 
There, would had the 
continued much longer. 


however, have been same conditions 
The recent experience has certainly been productive of some 


good results, aiid the future does look hopeful. There has 
been a marked decrease in insanity among paper manufacturers. 
The idea that any one manufacturer is so much better situated 
than another that he can run his neighbor and good friend 
out of business We have be 


come better acquainted with each other, and find out that we 


seems to have been abandoned. 


are pretty good fellows after all, although we have made some 
mistakes. 

The general tendency seems to be that we now work to the 
best of our ability for the common good of the industry. 

Another result of our late experience has been to effectually 
check the building of new mills, which have no right or reason 
for existence. 

There has been comparatively little mill building or addi- 
tions made during the year, and there does not seem to be 
many mills or additions projected. 

Very soon after January 1, 1907, we were confronted with 
such an advance in cost of all raw materials, and especially pulp 
wood, that we could only choose between two alternatives, 
either get a living price for paper or go out of business. 
steadily advanced during the year, unti) we were receiving some 
profit, and not doing a losing business, as in 1905 and 1906. 
This was not brought about by trusts or combinations or any- 
thing of the kind, but out of absolute necessity and through a 
right for our lives. We have, therefore, lived through 1907, 
having accomplished many results to our mutual advantage, 


Prices 


and are now better equipped than ever before to meet the prob- 





A. B. DANIELs, 


Vice President Writing Division American Paper and Pulp Association. 


lem which now confronts us. On account of the price of paper 
having recently advanced over that prevailing in 1905 and 1906, 
we have been, to say the least, subjected to some very unkind 
criticism by «certain publishers, by whom we are accused of 


performing all sorts of unlawful acts. 


The great majority of the publishers doubtless mean to be 
fair, but when a contract for, say, 10 tons per day is advanced it 
is not an easy proposition to make the publisher understand 
the reasons why he must pay the advanced price, although 
when over a term of years paper steadily declined from 8 cents 





A. G. PaIneE, Jr., 


Book Division American Paper and Pulp Association 


Vice President 


to 2 cents or less, paper manufacturers were obliged to undet 
stand it, whether they wanted to or not. The insane idea that 
has existed in the past that contracts must be made extending 
over a term of years is largely responsible for this evil, where- 
as no contract should be made extending over more than one 
year, and a contract for six months or even three months would 
be still better. When a contract taken at 
now a ridiculously low price comes up for renewal the publisher 
The present 
price of news paper should at least be “sustained, if it does not 


five year what is 


doubtless does think he is a much abused party. 


advance somewhat, for the following reasons: 

To build and equip a modern paper, pulp and sulphite plant 
combined requires fully two years’ time, and will cost from 
$25,000 to $30,000 per ton daily capacity, and suitable places 
to build such plants are not easy to find. 

No one now engaged in the business will be found insane 
enough to increase his plant or build new ones unless there is 
a good living profit assured for a long enough time ahead, so 
that there is at least a good prospect of getting his money back. 

Besides the cost of the plant itself, it is necessary to buy a forest, 
and provide sufficient working capital, which will amount to from 
$5,000 to $10,000 dollars per ton additional. After having built these 
great plants, acquired forest lands, and having found the necessary 
working capital, etc., comes the matter of maintenance and repairs, 
an item very little appreciated or understood by manufacturers 
young in the business. New plants now built after the most ap- 
proved plans, and of the best construction, will scarcely be recog- 
nized after fifteen years. 
to date they will have been practically rebuilt 

When you figure up your sheet and figure how low you can sell 


If they keep even with the times and up 


your particular publisher friend, please do not forget this item of 
maintenance and repairs. Also at this time please figure up what 
your total gross business amounts to compared with the capitai you 
have invested, and you will find it an amount altogether too small. 

The time is past when the business can be carried on in a small 
way, and a plant with less than 50 to 75 tons daily capacity cannot 
be a very paying proposition. Who, in the face of the attacks of 
certain publishers, the agitation about export duties on Canadian 
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pulp wood and the removal of tariff on paper, the labor conditions, 
etc., will invest in the new mills? What banks will loan money to 
build mills in face of present conditions? Besides the great cost 
of construction of a mill, the cost of raw materials, especially wood, 
has advanced to a point where we must get a good price to pay 
fixed charges, to say nothing about profit on our money invested. 
The average advance in cost of rossed wood today is about $4 
per cord over 1905 and 1906, and it will probably advance until it 
reaches a price equivalent to lumber. Pulp wood and lumber 
standing in the forest should sell at a price that will yield enough 
to provide for conservative lumbering and replanting of the for 
ests cut over. Conservative lumbering and forest replanting should 


As this 


will naturally increase the cost of pulp wood, and also pulp sul- 


be made compulsory, whether on public or private lands. 


phite and paper, why should not the publishers and consumers pay 
the advance? 

Do not rob the forests for the benefit of the consumers of paper 
of any kind, publishers, lumbermen, builders or anyone else. Allow 
no forest product to be taken away without full return therefor, 
and in the end manufacturers and publishers will alike reap the 
benefit. Even if it is necessary to increase prices, paper will then 
cost in the future less than if made from any other material than 
wood. Nothing has yet been discovered, or likely to be, so cheap as 
a tree growing in the forest, or that can be reproduced so cheaply 
The cost of all raw materials has increased, namely, coal, lime, sul 
phur, felts, wires, supplies of all kinds. 
into details. The cost of labor is also largely increased, and in 
many mills by the adoption of the three tour system, 


It is not necessary to go 


On a large 
high speed modern machine no firm or fast rule can be laid 
down, and it makes a lot of difference whether you yourself make 
up your schedule or you adopt the three tour system at the dicta- 
tion of some labor union. 

These.and many other conditions we have to meet are some of 
the reasons why news printing paper ought not to decline in price. 

The question of tariff on paper, pulp and forest products has been 
agitated a good deal of late, and some action should be immediately 
taken to protect our interests. 

While it is possible some years hence the tariff on paper, pulp and 





E. C. Rogertson, 


Vice President Tissue Division American Paper and Pulp Association. 


forest products of all kinds may be removed entirely, it should only 
be removed gradually, and only so removed on the condition that 
the Canadian Government or the Government of any other country 
from which we may import wood shall not impose any export duty 


or any other restrictions of any kind or nature on the export of 
pulp wood, or any other forest products to the United States, and 
also on the condition that the several provinces of Canada shall not 


impose a stumpage tax or any other charges other than those paid 





Georce W. Sisson, Jr, 


Vice President-Elect Wrapping Division American Paper and Pulp Association. 


by the Canadians themselves, nor shall they impose any other re¢ 
strictions of any kind or nature on the exportation of pulp wood or 
forest products to the United States 

If the tariff on paper and forest products be removed the tariff 
on all other materials that either directly or indirectly enter into 
All of this will open 
up a subject of very great magnitude and no hasty action should 


the cost of paper should also be removed, 


be taken, but the whole question should be carefully considered from 
all points of view 

We certainly should not open up the United States market (by 
far the largest market in the world) to the Canadian or any for 
eign manufacturers without an equivalent rettrn. 

We have too much money now invested in the paper business and 
our industry is too great not to look after our interests vigorously. 
Immediate action should be taken to protect ourselves. Our future 
pulp wood supply is a serious matter, and immediate action should 
be taken toward conserving same. 

In the past no provision was made for the future, the only 
consideration being that forest land be cheap enough so that 
the wood could be put into pulp and paper, at a price that would 
allow the land to be stripped and then be sold for taxes, and yet 
sell the paper cheap enough to please the publishers without 
any regard to posterity. 

Now many millions of gold dollars have been given to pub- 
lishers by robbing our forests. Is it not about time it stopped? 
Let us adopt an intelligent system of forestry. Let every piece 
of waste land in the country be planted to forest. Let all lands 
replanted to forest be exempt from taxation for a certain term 


of years. Encourage every farmer in the country to plant 


every part of his farm now unproductive to forest of some 
kind, and let that portion so planted, of course, under super- 
vision of a proper board, created for that purpose, be exempt 


from taxation for a reasonable time or until such land shall 
have a commercial value. 

For every tree cut on any forest land, whether on public or 
private lands, cut for pulp wood and lumber, or anything else, 
planted. This 


Instead of trying to break our business down and 


at least six trees should be should be made 


compulsory. 
force the news mills, which represent an investment of $100,- 
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000,000, to move to Canada, why do the newspapers not use 
their columns to build up the business, advocate preservation 

f the forests, the building of storage reservoirs, for water 
power purposes at the head waters of all streams in the country 
where practicable, and thus preserve their own existence. 

While our supply of pulp wood and raw material is an ex- 
ceedingly important matter, the establishment of uniform trade 
customs would also reap a benefit to the industry. 

Before the formation of the International Paper Company 
there was no end of abuse of certain customs. For instance, 
press count, charging back at full price the return waste from 
pressrooms, or any other items, until no one could form much 
of an idea what he would actually receive in the end for his 
paper, until the publisher told him what he was going to give 
him, when he got ready. The International Paper Company 
did the trade the greatest service in partly curing some of 





Ex-Governor CHENEY, 


Of New Hampshire, President American Paper and Pulp Association, 
1900-1901, 


these evils, and that company should be given a vote of thanks 
for so doing. 

Another matter which should be mentioned here, and in 
which all other manufacturers have followed suit, is the action 
first taken by the Great Northern Paper Company, by which 
the basis of weight for news printing paper, instead of being 
24x36—30 pounds, 500 sheets or less, has been increased to 
24x36—32 pounds, 500 sheets or heavier. A vote of thanks 
should be tendered the Great Northern. According to law we 
are prohibited from making any combination in restraint of 
trade, but we can make certain trade regulations, and can cor- 
rect abuses which now exist. 

In order that we may know what we want to do, we must 
know and know quickly and accurately what we are doing. 
The association should establish a regular bureau of statistics 
through which we can learn the exact condition of the trade 
in all its branches, as to supply and demand, or any other mat- 
ters of interest. A secretary should be employed, preferably 
one in no way connected with the business to whom all the 
members of the association should cheerfully furnish the nec- 
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essary information from which he may compile accurate sta- 
tistics. 

It is recommended that a committee be appointed to take 
up the various questions: Bureau of Stastistics, Uniform Form 
of Contracts, Terms on Which We Shall Sell, Standard 
Weights and Sizes, both for sheets and rolls, Standard Cus- 
toms, or any other matters which may need adjustment 

With the evident disposition on the part of all paper manu- 
facturers to work together for our mutual benefit the outlook 
seems to be that if we continue to conduct our business in a 
rational manner, there is no good reason why we should not 
enjoy many years of reasonable prosperity. 

THe Presipent—You have heard the report of Vice-President 
Remington. What is your pleasure? 

It was moved and carried that the report be received and placed 
on file. 


Report of the Pulp Division. 


The report of the Chemical Fibre and Pulp Division was read by 
Vice-President George M. McKee as follows: 

GENTLEMEN—In speaking for the pulp division I can report a 
year of considerable advancement for this branch of the industry. 
The manufacturers have found that the constantly rising price of 
wood and the growing scarcity of the supply have made co-opera- 
tion necessary for obtaining detailed information as to existing 
conditions of the supply and demand for pulps throughout the dif- 
ferent sections of our own country and Canada, as well as Europe 
and other foreign countries. 

A good start has been made in establishing a bureau of statis- 
tics for the collection and dissemination of information of all the 
data relative to sulphite pulps. The support and co-operation of 
every sulphite manufacturer in the United States and Canada is 
earnestly solicited to make this organization a success 

Woop Putp. 

The water powers throughout the country during the past year 
have been constant in nearly all sections, permitting a good output 
of ground wood. 

The demand for ground wood papers during the entire year was 
unusually good, and in consequence there was a ready sale for all 
the wood pulp that was manufactured, both in the States and Can 
ada, at prices ranging for the Western States from $25 to $30 per 
ton, and in the East from $22 to $25 per ton. 

The importations of mechanically ground wood pulp from Can- 
ada during the calendar year of 1906 were 107,363 tons, and from 
Europe 908 tons, or a total importation of ground wood for that 
year of 108,271 tons. 

The importations of mechanically ground wood pulp from Canada 
during the calendar year of 1907 were 123,109 tons, and none is re- 
ported as coming from Europe, making an increase of ground wood 
imported into the States during the calendar year of 1907 of about 
13 per cent. over that imported during the year 1906. 

UNBLEACHED SULPHITE. 

During the past year the usual number of mills making pulp by 
the sulphite process were in operation in the United States and 
Canada, with the addition of one new mill, and some increases in 
capacity of existing mills in the States, and the addition of two 
new mills in Canada, and several increases of capacity in existing 
plants. 

While the rated output of all the sulphite mills in the States and 
Canada is about 4,000 tons per day, a much less amount was ac- 
tually produced. During the early part of the year labor troubles 
and short wood supply caused a reduced production in many mills, 
and during the latter part of the year a slackening in the demand 
for sulphite caused a curtailment in the production of some plants. 

There are no figures available covering the actual production of 
unbleached sulphite for the year, but from thirteen mills making 
sulphite for the market, with a rated combined capacity of 184,136 
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tons, only 109,305 tons were actually produced. You may gain from 
these figures some idea of the actual production for the year, in 
omparison with the rated capacity. 

[he importations of unbleached sulphite from Canada during the 

ilendar year of 1900 were 44.997 tons, and in the calendar year of 
1907, 49,496 tons, showing an increase of about Io per cent. 

[he importations of unbleached sulphite from Europe during the 
calendar year 1907 were 50,804 tons, against 12,922 tons in 1906—an 
increase of about 293 per cent. 

The prices for unbleached sulphite ranged from $44 per ton for 
Eastern delivery to $46 per ton for Western delivery. 
Canadian deliveries during 1906 were about $38, and in 


Prices for 

1907 ad 
vanced to about $42, The average net prices at the mill for Can 
adian shipments were more than United States delivery in 1906, and 
about equal in 1907. Notwithstanding the fact that such prices are 
high as compared with prices two or three years ago, yet the year 
was not profitable to the manufacturer 

Owing to bad trade conditions existing in the early fall of 1906 
a large majority of the mills ccatracted portions of their product 
for delivery during 1907 at very low prices; the extreme advances 
in the cost of wood and labor so increased the cost of production 
that these contracts were filled at a loss to the producer 

The heavy importation of unbleached sulphite is no cause for 
alarm to the domestic manufacturer, and should in no way influence 
him in selling his product at a loss. Under ordinary consumption 


all of these pulps would be readily absorbed 
BLEACHED SULPHITE 


Domestic bleached sulphite was in active demand throughout the 
entire year. Prices from $2.75 to $2.85 were general. 

The imports of chemical bleached sulphite for the calendar year 
of 1906 were 33,722 tons, and in the calendar year of 1907, 41,571 
tons, an increase of about 23 per cent. 


Sopa Pup 

The production of soda fibre during the past year was somewhat 
over the production of previous years, as indicated by the following 
returns: 


The market production in 1905 was 97.000 tons, 12,300 tons were 


W. N. CALpwe Lt, 


Ex-President American Paper 4nd Pulp Association 


exported; the market production in 1906 was 90,000 tons, 14,100 
tons were exported; the market production in 1907 was: 109,000 tons, 
11,900 tons were exported. 

There 


was a heavy demand for soda pulp throughout the 
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year, and on January 1 the mills had less than one week's stock 
fact that 
sale for all the soda pulp made, the business was unprofitable 


on hand. Notwithstanding the there was a ready 


to the manufacturer. 
In the fall of 1906, during poor conditions of the soda fibre 


Cue Late J. M. Frencu, 


Ex-President American Paper and Pulp Association. 


trade, the majority of the mills felt forced to contract theit 


production for 1907 at very low prices. During the year the 
advances in the cost of production, due to increased cost of 
wood, labor and other raw material, compelled the manufac 
while their 


shipments reached the highest point in 1907, the results to the 


turer to fill these contracts at a loss; therefore, 


mills as a whole were disastrous. On the whole, the soda fibre 
industry cannot be said to be in 
time. 


a flourishing condition at this 


The prices of soda pulp for 1905 and 1906 were from $2.15 
1907 and 
$2.40 to $2.50; the advance only just about covers the increased 


to $2.20. Contracts have been placed for 1908 at 
cost of manufacturing 

The soda manufacturers along with manufacturers of other 
classes of pulp must consider that there is no hope for lower 
that take 


deterioration of their plants, they have been practically giving 


wood cost, and when they into consideration the 
away their product during the past few years, and the industry 
as a whole has not yielded a net return of 5 per cent. on the 
capital invested. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 


The most factor in the manufacture of all classes 


important 
of pulp is the constant increase in the price of wood, due to 
the diminishing The 


are not due to any temporary cause, but are the inevitable re 


supply present high prices for wood 


sult of the law of supply and demand, and the prices must 
With this fact constantly before the 
manufacturer he should consider carefully before making even 


continue to increase. 
temporary reductions in the price of his product. 
Pulp is the material; 


this 


paper manufacturer's important 


unsettled 


Taw 


therefore his greatest necessity \ny price ol 


raw material would be a disturbing element to the entire papet 
industry. 

Iron clad agreements for the maintenance of prices are al 
ways unsatisfactory, but the effects of a friendly dis 


good 
position to assist each other by an interchange of views on 
subjects of mutual advantage cannot be overestimated 

An unreasonable and which only 


destructive competition 


results in the survival of the fittest can only be deplored 
THE PRESIDENT What is 


your pleasure ? 


Gentlemen, you have heard the report 


It was duly moved and carried that the report be received and 


placed on file. 
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Tue PresiweNnr—The Manila and Wrapping Division will now 
report by E. P. Lindsay, vice president. 

Vice President Lindsay read the following report: 

Report of Wrapping Divisions. 

Mr. PresipeENT AND MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN PULP AND PAPER 
Assoct1aTION—The year just closed has been particularly satisfac- 
tory in the wrapping lines, as the greater part of the paper ma- 
chinery of the country has been confined to its regular lines of 
production as book, news or wrapping, doing away with the shift- 
ing about of orders, always so disastrous to prices. 

All consumers have been buying nothing more than absolutely 
necessary to meet their daily needs since the recent business de- 
pression, but of course this makeshift policy cannot in the nature 
of things be at all permanent. 

Pulp wood is constantly increasing in value, and up to the pres- 
ent time weather conditions have interfered with the usual amount 
being yarded, and materially increased the cost of all timber opera- 
tions, which cannot but materially increase the cost of manufactured 
paper and tend to firm prices. 

Of course the charging up of all pulp wood, ground wood or 
chemical pulp to its paper mill at what each commodity would 
bring on the open market is the only correct and safe way of ar- 
riving at a conservative cost of production. 

On motion the report was accepted and placed on file. 

Tue Presiwent—The Tissue Division, Vice President E. C. 
Robertson. Is Mr. Robertson Mr. Robertson 
appear to be here, so we will take up the report of the Board 


here ? does not 


Division, Augustus H. Ivins. 
Report of the Board Division. 

Vice President Ivins read his report as follows: 

Mr. PresipeNt AND GENTLEMEN—There was nothing of impor- 
tance to the paper boards branch of your industry from early in 
February, the time of your last meeting, until early in July last, 
with the exception that the prices on all kinds of boards remained 
firm, and in some instances were advanced slightly, and it was ‘dis- 
covered that it would be necessary, in order to bring our orders 
from the large buyers for delivery during the summer season, that 
their attention should be called to a probable increase in prices 





ArtHur C. HAsTINGs, 
Ex-President American Paper and Pulp Association. 


all along the line for fall delivery. This resulted in an unusual 
amount of open contracts for purchase and shipment during the 
summer and fall at the prices of the beginning of the summer. 
Consequently the mills all ran very full and continuously without 
shutdown throtighout the summer and early fall, and, due to the 


strike in the street cleaning department in the early summer, and 





the scarcity in the summer resulting from the slight panic of the 
spring, the supply of paper stock was not sufficient for the demand, 
and paper stock of all kinds advanced very rapidly, about 5 cents 
a hundred, or a dollar a ton, each week from the middle of July 
until the 1st of October. 

The condition of the board manufacturer was one of loss where 





WarNER MILLER, 
Ex-President American Paper and Pulp Association 


he was delivering his product on old contracts, and of no profit 
where on new contracts demanding a new schedule of selling 
prices for paper boards, which was put in force early in Septem- 
ber, and the condition was most discouraging; but with the arrival 
of the last of October, with the financial stringency, buying ceased 
for boards, and dealers and consumers cancelled orders, resulting 
in mills shutting down, which at once resulted in a complete down- 
fall of prices of paper stock, and since that time to the present 
paper stock has been ruling at prices of the previous spring, which 
might be considered a fair standard of cost during most of the 
time for the past five years. Meanwhile, some of the mills have 
run all of the time, but most have been shut down part of the 
time. 
get the orders, and it is expected that the coming spring will see 


all of the mills busy on a fair basis of profit. 


It shows temporarily a satisfactory profit to the mills who 


There have been new mills constructed bringing a 


board product on the market of importance during the past year, 


no paper 
and as long as no increased production has to be cared for it 
would appear that the board business would be one showing a 
moderate and legitimate profit to the investor; but it is not as 
large a market as many other kinds of paper, and has always 
seemed to be more susceptible to change and ruinous prices when- 
ever there has been a material increase of production during any 
one year. 

The last few years have been satisfactory with the board manu- 
facturer. 

THe Presipent—Gentlemen, you have heard the report. What 
is your pleasure? 

On motion the report was accepted and placed on file. 

Tue Preswent—The report of the official chemist of the asso- 
ciation is now in order, Arthur D. Little. 


Report of the Official Chemist. 


Arthur D. Little, official chemist of the association, read the 
following report: 

GENLEMEN OF THE AssociaTtion—The mast significant develop- 
ment of the year in paper making has been the serious and gen- 
eral inquiry all over the world for new sources of paper stock. 
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\Vood is undoubtedly destined to maintain a position as one 
if the chief sources of supply for an indefinite number of years, 
nd no possible substitute for ground wood is even in sight. 
There are nevertheless for those who will read them plenty of 
signs that we are on the eve of a readjustment in paper making 
methods. For a considerable number of years the makers of 
many sorts of paper have found themselves in a position where 
This 
general use of wood fibre as the only available basis for many 
the industry 


it was wood fibre or nothing else as their raw material. 
branches of has made for a greatly increased 
production, but has not always made for improvement in the 
quality of product. To the growing scarcity of pulp wood, the 
continually rising price and longer haul with which paper mak 
ers using this material are not contending, will in a few years 
be added the stocks, which 
even now can be produced more cheaply than any bleached 
wood fibre. 


competition of new and _ better 
The time is rapidly approaching when we shall 
see upon the market many new paper stocks, as bleached and 
unbleached pulp and halfstuffs, and these will be as readily 


available for immediate use as bleached sulphite is today 
This means, of course, a gradual displacement of wood fibre 
from its present position of supremacy. It means also a far 
wider range in the quality and characteristics of available raw 
materials, as a result of which variety will come a broader 
scope for the exercise of a critical judgment and a greater skill 
on the part of the paper maker in the selection and manipula- 
tion of his materials. 


advantage of the 


This condition is bound to react to the 


industry generally, and especially to the 


advantage of the smaller mills in the hands of expert and pro- 
follow a 


There should decided rise 


in the standard of quality, particularly in bag and wrapping 


gressive manufacturers. 


papers, and in those papers which may be expected to replace 
the cheaper grades of book, wood writing and envelope as 
now manufactured. At the same time the range of possible 
production in many mills will be extended. 

As these expectations will hardly be accepted on their face, 
it is well to inquire into the basis upon which they rest. 


Wood as a raw material has proved so available, convenient, 





Cuester W. LyMAN, 


. 
Ex-Secretary American Paper and Pulp Association. 


compact, easily handled and heretofore so cheap, that we have 
been led to overlook or ignore the immense sources of other 
which lie easily within our reach. 
it is therefore proposed to devote the major portion of this 


and better paper stocks 


report to indicating what these other materials are, together 


with a brief statement as to their character and limitations, and 

This 
that we are not 
dealing with the perennial suggestions of visionaries, who see 


what may reasonably be expected of them. statement 


will serve its purpose if it convinces you 


a paper stock in everything which has a fibre, but are instead 





Georce W. KNowLtTon, 


Ex-President American Paper and Pulp Association. 


concerned with the serious proposals of capable technologists, 
whose conclusions are based on careful study. 

Let us consider first the material available in our own coun- 
try, and now wasted with our characteristic national improvi- 
dence. The first in 
waste flax straw 


importance of these is undoubtedly the 
of our Northwest. The total area grown to 
flax for seed runs as high in some years as 3,700,000 acres, 
which means roughly a strip a mile wide and over 5,700 miles 
to the acre is said to be a 
moderate yield, upon which basis we have over 5,000,000 tons 


long. A ton and a half of straw 


of straw a year. This straw contains more than 20 per cent. 
of linen fibre, so that, disregarding the inconsiderable amount 
of the fibre which is worked into tow, binder twine and a few 
other similar coarse uses, there is here available more than 
1,000,000 tons a year of the finest paper stock, equally suitable 
for the highest grades of paper, as well as for bag and wrap 
It would be hard 
to find another country in which such a waste would be per- 
mitted. 


} ing papers of a quality not now approached. 


Within the last year at least three machines have been per 


fibre which adheres to our 


cotton has 


fected for separating the short 
Southern after the ginned. An 
average cotton crop may be counted on to yield at least 600,000 
tons of this short fibre, which now goes into cattle feed to the 
detriment of the 


cottonseed been 


latter. One meets occasionally with paper 
makers who have tried the fibre, but who almost invariably 
Within the 
last few weeks a writer in an English journal stated with much 
positiveness that this cotton hull fibre was “only suitable for 
The that this 
easily reduced to a pure white stock wholly free from any 


condemn it as unworthy of serious consideration. 


browns and wrappings.” real fact is fibre is 
sign of hull, and a failure to secure as good results from this 
neglected fibre as from a good grade of cotton rags is a re 
flection upon the skill of the man who tries to handle it rather 
than upon the quality of the fibre itself. 

In my report of last year I referred to the fact that on the 


average 22,750,000 tons of cotton stalks are each year burned 
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or ploughed under, or otherwise wasted. These stalks have 

woody structure, which lends itself readily to treatment by 
the sulphite process, yielding a fair proportion of fibre well 
-uited for the production of paper of the lower grades. It is, 
of course, not feasible to attempt the removal of the bark, but 
this is so broken up and distributed through the sheet as to be 
unobjectionable in papers for a wide variety of use. There are, 
however, undoubted difficulties in the way of the preliminary 
handling, transsort and storage of the material by reason of 
its bulk. 

Somewhat the same difficulties are encountered in any large 
scale attempt to utilize the first class fibre, which in almost 
unlimited amount shell 
of the cornstalk. 

The exceptionally high tides which occur in the Gulf of California 
during the full moon of May each year, acting together with the 
melting snows from the mountains, cause the Colorado River to 
overflow its banks along its lower reaches, which are thus built up 
oi rich, alluvial soil. 


has been shown to exist in the outer 


The climate is almost tropical, the temperature 
often reaching 135° Fahr. in the sun, Great stretches of this coun- 
try are covered with wild hemp, which under these favoring condi- 
tions grows luxuriantly. Many 100,000 acres in 
No data is available as to the yield of fibre, but hemp is 
known to grow to a height of 15 feet in eighty days, and to yield 
1,500 to 2,000 pounds of actual fibre per acre. I need not tell you 
that this fibre is of the very highest grade for any of the purposes 
of paper making. 


tracts are over 
extent. 


Flax is pre-eminently a crop for new lands, and is often the first 
crop sowed after such lands are turned over. Great crops of flax 
for seed are therefore naturally raised in Canada, particularly in 
Manitoba and the Canadian Northwest. Up to this time little or 
nothing has been done in the way of utilizing the fibre, although the 
Canadian flax should prove more valuable than our own by reason 
of the greater care taken in harvesting, the flax being cut or pulled 
and kept straight in sheaves while the seed is being separated. 

The so called marsh hay, which is said to closely resemble esparto 
in structure and the paper making quality of its fibre, grows wild in 
great abundance over large areas in Canada, while the American 
wild rice, Zizana aquatica, also grows in such profusion that 100,- 
apo tons a year are available on the shores of the Canadian lakes 
alone. Paper making tests made in England rank this fibre also 
with esparto. 

Especially noteworthy in the developments of the year is the seri- 
ous and general revival of interest in bamboo as a source of paper 
stock. Its superlative value for this purpose was urged, you will 
remember, by Routledge in 1875 after his introduction of esparto 
into England. You may also remember that my report of last year 
refers to the very favorable conclusions as to bamboo reached by 
R. W. Sindall in his report to the British Government on available 
sources of supply of paper stock in the British colonies. 
conclusions are now amply confirmed by Raitt, who has recently 
published the results of numerous experiments of his own on the 
mill scale in Burmah, Bengal, Malabar and Straits Settlements, 
and by Richmond in the laboratory of the Bureau of Science at 
Manila. Raitt finds in bamboo a really inexhaustible raw material. 
He recommends the establishment of bamboo plantations so ar- 
ranged that one-third of the whole plantation shall be cut over 
every year. This will secure absolute permanence of growth, and 
in fact such systematic cropping will increase production. Raitt 
finds the yields of bamboo to be 11 tons per acre where the growth 
was poor; 18 tons with moderate growth, and 44 tons per acre 
with luxuriant growth. The best yfelds of fibre, 44 per cent., and 
the best results in treatment were secured with thee year old 
shoots. The internodal pieces alone were digested, the gejected 
nodes amounting to 8 per cent. of the total weight. The stems 
were cooked at 60 pounds pressure for ten hours with 30 pounds of 
76 per cent. caustic per hundredweight of dry bamboo. The fibre 
bleached to good color with 20 pounds of bleach per hundredweight. 


These 
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Raitt further finds that the stems were easily reduced. by the 
sulphite process, giving a yield of 51 per cent., and bleaching to a 
He estimates 
that in a 200 ton sulphite plant at Rangoon the cost of bamboo 
fibre will be $24.30 a ton. 

Richmond, whose excellent work in the Philippines deserves the 


brilliant white with 16 pounds to the hundredweight. 


highest credit, finds that it is quite unnecessary to remove the 
nodes prior to cooking provided the stems are first passed through 
crushing rolls and afterwards, for convenience of packing in the 
He obtains from the different 
varieties of bamboo vields of 40 to 43.7 per cent. of bleached fibre 
by the 


digester, cut to 3 or 4 inch lengths. 


soda process. The sulphite process gives 43.5 per cent 
bleached fibre, which puts bamboo on about the same basis as wood 
in this regard. The unbleached sulp'iite was nearly as white as the 
thoroughly bleached pulp. 

The importance of these figures becomes evident when we con 
sider that we have in bamboo a raw material directly comparable 
to wood in many respects, but with no bark to remove, and much 
more easily reduced to pulp by either the sulphite or soda process. 
Bamboo requires a weaker liquor and much less of it, and is re- 
duced in less time with far less fuel consumption. A_ properly 
situated mill is assured of a regular supply with a yield per acre 
every third year greater than that resulting from the cutting over 
fact has 
It is 
interesting to calculate from Raitt’s figures for moderate growth 


of well grown spruce lands of good stand. Bamboo in 


been known to grow 2 feet in three days in the Philippines. 


that only about 16 square miles is required to maintain indefinitely 
the supply of bamboo for a 100 ton mill 

Two other raw materials for paper stock among those studied by 
Richmond demand special mention. These are Cogon grass and 
abaca, or manila waste. Cogon grass grows from 2 to 4 feet high 
in even stands on open lands, foothills and mountains in the Phil- 
ippines. In content of cellulose as well as in general composition 
Cogon closely resembles esparto and yields with equal ease to treat 
ment. It gives a very fine, clean paper, stronger and with more 
snap than esparto. It does not, however, bulk as well, but for many 
uses should prove even more valuable, 

The hand cleaning of manila fibre involves the production of 
much waste, while all of the several fibre stripping machines now 
on trial in the Philippines produce waste in much larger propor 
tion. For every ton of merchantable manila fibre produced in 
made in the 
process of hand stripping, while nearly four times as much waste 


is now lost by the methods of machine stripping. 


the Philippines, more than a ton of fibrous waste is 


This Abaca waste 
constitutes one of the most intrinsically valuable raw materials 
anywhere available for paper makers, and will not be treated as 
a waste much longer. Richmond and others have shown conclu 
sively that the Abaca waste is very easily reduced by alkaline 
treatments, and further that it bleaches readily, and is suitable for 
paper of the very highest grades. The more general introduction 
of fibre cleaning machines is certain to extend the manila hemp 
industry, and to greatly increase the already large quantity of 
this waste available for treatment on the spot or for export. The 
yields of fibre on the hand stripped waste are about 42 per cent., 
and on the machine stripped about one-quarter less. 

It is obvious that the fibrous raw materials which we have been 
considering require somewhat different treatments to meet their 
individual requirements, and that they are in most instances too 
bulky for profitable transportation. The natural line of their de- 
velopment is therefore the manufacture of pulp and halfstuff upon 
the spot for transshipment to the mills of paper consuming coun- 
tries. The methods required are for the most part simple and 
well adapted for introduction into -small local plants. 

For lack of time this report must pass by the. numerous pro 
posals made during the year for the utilization of other less prom 
ising fibres and fibrous waste.. Mention should, however, be made 
of Perini fibre (Canhamo Braziliensis Perini), recently discovered 
by Dr. V. A. de Perini, of Rio de Janeiro, and now attracting con- 
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siderable attention. In its essential features Perini resembles jute. 

Coming now to the narrower questions of detail in the chemical 
technology of paper making, we find that the year has been marked 
by no development of the first importance. 
with the American Chemical Society, your chemist and his assist- 


Under an arrangement 


ants have abstracted all articles appearing in our own or foreign 
journals relating to cellulose and paper making. A few of these 
call for mention in this report. 

The discovery of a cellulose peroxide has been announced by 
Cross & Bevan, but the existence of the compound has been 
doubted, and is in fact doubtful on good chemical grounds. The 
Cross & Bevan method of analysis of fibrous substances has been 
materially improved by Dean in so far as it relates to the deter- 
mination of cellulose. Berge has proposed as a new test for 
ground wood a solution of 2 grams of paranitraniline in 100 cc. 
of hydrochloric acid of specific gravity 1.06. It stains lignified 
fibres a brilliant orange, passing in extreme cases into brick red. 
The reagent has the advantage of being much more permanent than 
phloroglucin. 

Ebert has studied the process of wood grinding, and finds that 
a small amount of chemical change is induced by the action of 
water and the heat of friction. In hot grinding this action is 
materially increased. Steaming and boiling render a still larger 
proportion of the encrusting matter soluble. He has developed a 
process by which he claims to convert ground wood into a chem- 
ically clean pulp resembling sulphite. 

Kirchner reports the following advantages from the use of hot 
grinding. The pulp, after being pressed to 50 per cent. air dry, 
can be preserved for a year or more without deterioration. The 
heat of grinding probably produces a temperature between the 
wood and stone sufficiently high to kill all micro organisms. The 
pulp is whiter than cold ground pulp, and finally there is no 
trouble from clogging of the screens with rosin. 

Sulphate pulp and kraft paper are now being made by the 
Brompton Pulp and Paper Company at East Angus, P. Q. 

Interesting results of Canadian practice in making soda fibre 
are given by De Cew, with percentage yields and details of treat- 
ment, in case of spruce, hemlock and five of the more common 
deciduous woods. The latter can now be reduced in about four 
shours. The shortening of time has been found to increase the 
yield and give a sounder and stronger fibre. 


There is comparatively little to report regarding the sulphite 
process, although it has been demonstrated that unusually resin- 
ous woods may be satisfactorily reduced by the use of liquors 
especially high in free acid. The so called turpentine recovered 
during the sulphite cook is now said to be not turpentine, but 
cymene. A review of the history of the recovery of the turpentine 
and of modern practice in the sulphate process is given by Knésel 
in the Wochenblatt. 

Bender has published in Papier-Zeitung an interesting report on 
diseases caused by handling rags and the means taken to avoid 
the danger and discomfort from the rag dust. Eichhorn, in the 
Wochenblatt, gives valuable data on the cause and loss of weight in 
cooking, beating and bleaching rags. The losses of weight found 
in practice in making the following materials into bleached half- 
stuff are: New white linen and cotton, 25 per cent.; Russian linen, 
29 per cent.; new calico, 25 per cent.; Swedish linen, 29 per cent. ; 
strong half linen, 37.5 per cent.; half bleached linen, 29 per cent.; 
bleached. excelsior cellulose, 5 per cent.; colored calico, 33.5 to 
36.5 per cent.; jute, 50 per cent.; bleached No. 1 cellulose, 5 per 
cent.; “half wool,” 47 per cent.; half bleached No. 2 cellulose, 6.6 
per cent. 

Nussbaum and Ebert find as the result of experimental study that 
bleaching with alkaline solutions is very slow, and that in acid 
solutions the speed increases as the square of the acidity of the 
solution. Within the usual limits the speed of bleaching doubles 


for each 7° C. increase in temperature. Between relatively wide 


limits the effect of bleaching is independent of the concentration 


of the hypochlorite solution. With an equal consumption of 
chlorine the samples bleached at higher temperatures are whiter. 
The more acid the solution the more chlorine is required to pro- 
duce the same white, and, finally, the more acid the solution the 
greater the loss of fibre substance. 

As to rosin sizing, the only novelty of note is the preparation of 
dry rosin size, which in appearance resembles ordinary rosin and 
which dissolves readily in hot water for use in the ordinary way. 
United Patent 828,004, a 
moisture and grease proof paper prepared by saturating paper 


Weingaertner has patented States 
with a solution of casein dissolved in sulphurous acid, to which 
a soluble fluoride has been added. The paper thus treated is then 
coated on one side with paraffin. A very flexible and tenacious 
paper has been brought out in France (French Patent 845,386), 
where it is made by superficially parchmentizing the sheet by a 
method which precludes acting on the central layers, which remain 
in their original fibrous condition. : 


Dalen, of the K6niglichen Materialpriifungsamt, has published 
the interesting and important results of a study of the properties, 
sources and tests for many kinds of spots and dirt appearing in 
paper, and outlines a scheme of procedure which in most cases 
enables the origin of the dirt or spot to be determined. The Ger- 
man authority Herzberg has made during the year several notable 
publications bearing upon the durability of paper. The Material- 
prifungsamt is now testing samples from about 400 books and 
periodicals furnished by the library of the University of Berlin. 
One conspicuous instance is given of a work published in 1881, 
which is now falling to pieces. The fibre composition was, linen, 
40 per cent.; cotton, 30 per cent.; wood fibre, 25 per cent.; straw 
pulp, 5 per cent, 

The ash was 21 per cent. This example shows clearly that the 
fibre composition is not the only important consideration, for this 
paper was 70 per cent. rag and contained no lignified fibre. The 
physical tests are therefore shown to be quite as important as the 
composition, because the best of fibre can be so handled as to make 
the poorest of paper. In this connection it is interesting to note that 
the requirements as to the ash in “normal” papers laid down by the 
German Government in 1881 were dropped from the specifications 
of 1904. As to the propriety of this:change Herzberg states that 
there is no reason why a paper containing mineral fillers should 
deteriorate any faster than one without fillers if they have initially 
the same physical properties. 

In another communication Herzberg presents the results of 
strength and elongation tests of 162 papers of Class 1, all rag with- 
out fillers; 224 of Class 2, rag with not over 25 per cent. other pulp 
and not over 5 per cent. ash, and 255 of Class 3, any pulp except 
lignified fibre and not over 15 per cent. ash. These papers had been 
lying open to the air and to a little light for twelve years. About 
8o per cent. of all classes were found to have decreased about 5 per 
cent. in strength and about 10 per cent. elongation. The small in- 
creases noted are believed to be due to variations in the samples and 
the testing machines, It is significant that there is no very marked 
difference seen in the deterioration of the three classes of paper, 
and upon the whole the results secured are very gratifying as bearing 
upon the probable life of papers generally. With reference to this 
same important subject it is gratifying to note that the committee 
of the Society of Arts, London, which made its classic report upon 
the deterioration of paper in 1898, has now been reappointed with 
the changes and additions suggested or made necessary by time, 
and will extend its study of the subject with a view to possible 
recommendations. 

The year has seen an unusual number of new books relating to 
paper and paper making. Among these should be mentioned: 


“The Treatment of Paper for Special Purposes,” translated from 
the German by Andes; “The Paper Mill Chetnist,” by Stevens. 
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Vols. III and IV of Beadle’s “Chapters on Paper Making.” 

The third and enlarged edition of Herzberg’s well known “Papier 
Priifung.” 

The interesting chronicle of the development of paper making 
in England, entitled “The Paper Trade,” by A. Dykes Spicer, and 
“The Encyclopedia of the Paper Industry,” by J. S. Jensen, appear- 
ing in the Danish journal Papier Tidende. 

Mr. Little then talked on the wood sampling question, illustrating 
the same with diagrams. 

Tue Presipent—The next in order of business is the report of the 
Book Division by Vice-President A. G. Paine, Jr 

Report of Book Division. 

Vice President A. G. Paine, Jr., then read the following report: 

Mr. PresipeNT AND MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN PAPER AND 
Pup Association—The year 1907 will be remembered by book 
paper manufacturers as one of the most important years in the 
history of this branch of the industry. Conditions and problems 
have arisen which have not only caused great embarrassment to the 
book paper manufacturer, but have compelled him to change his 
policy. The policy which has been followed for several years 
prior to 1907, or, perhaps, I had better say the method which the 
manufacturer has felt forced to adopt to dispose of his product, 
has kept prices at a point so close to cost as to make this branch 
of the paper business unprofitable to the majority engaged in it. 
My predecessors have ably set forth these facts in previous re- 
ports. As George T. Kees stated in his report for 1905, there 
has been no standard of values in book papers, prices being made 
irrespective of the cost of manufacture. Book paper manufacturers 
have been bears on the market; they seem to have shut their eyes 
to the constantly increasing cost of labor and raw materials, and 
have contracted to deliver their product at prices which could 
not be remunerative unless during the period of those contracts 
their cost of making could be reduced. In view of what has taken 
place in the past year, it is hardly necessary to state that a reduc- 
tion in the cost of manufacture has not occurred; on the other 
hand, costs have risen to the highest point reached in years; there- 
fore a large amount of book paper contracted in 1906 for use in 
1907 has been delivered to the consumer at an actual loss to the 
producer. 

For at least two years past the supply has been fully equal 
to and during dull periods in excess of the demand. In the 
early part of 1907 the advance in the of paper making 
bore so heavily on the manufacturer he had no alternative but to 
raise his selling price to cover that advance, regardless of the con- 
dition of his order book, and gradually through the year prices 
rose in about proportion to the increasing cost. It has been as- 
serted that the buyers of paper by their methods have been largely 
responsible for the unremunerative prices at which book paper has 
been sold, but I maintain whatever part they have played in de- 
pressing prices it was small as compared with that exercised by 
the manufacturers themselves. It is not surprising the recent ad- 
vances, accompanied with the plea on the part of the manufacturers 


cost 


that they were necessary, have been accepted with indignation and 
incredulity by many buyers. These buyers have been told so often 
that costs have increased, only to see, at the slightest pressure, a 
decline follow in the selling price; they cannot be expected to 
immediately realize what is only too painfully apparent to the 
manufacturers, namely, that the chief constitutent of book paper, 
wood, has become a scarce article, and that the high prices now 
paid for tt will be still further increased. From a few users of 
paper who are aware of this fact the cry has gone forth that the 
manufacturers have only themselves to blame for these conditions. 
It is alleged they have butchered the forests, and through wasteful 
methods have brought hardship upon themselves which they are 
endeavoring to transfer to the consumers. These critics are either 
ignorant or ignore the fact that not over 2 per cent. of the an- 
nual yield of our forests goes into paper of all grades, and less 


than 1 per cent. into book, an amount too small to be a controlling 
factor in the annual cut. 

To the economist, who is not engaged in the manufacture of 
paper, I put the question: What is healthy competition? Does it 
mean an endeavor to eliminate not only the weak but all modern 
mills not possessed of the greatest natural advantages? I main- 
tain that healthy competition should create selling prices which will 
yield a fair return on the capital employed in the majority of the 
book mills, and if manufacturers will only keep this in mind and 
decline to sell their’ goods at prices below such figures, stability 
will be given to the market, and the consumer as well as the pro- 
ducer will sha.e ‘n the benefits. 
sumer to furnish him for a long period with paper, or any other 
commodity, at less than its actual cost of production, or without 
fair profit to the producer, because it places the consumer’s busi- 


It is an actual injury to the con- 


ness on a false basis, which sooner or later must be changed, and it 
is the process of changing which brings embarrassment to the pro- 
ducer as well as to the consumer, 


The production of all grades of book paper in the United States 
for 1907 was about 830,000 tons; the productive capacity was in- 
creased about 6% per cent.; however, this increased capacity was 
not all employed during the year. The consumption of book paper 
for some years past has been increasing at the rate of about 8 per 
cent per annum; it will, therefore, be seen that the increase in 
capacity has not exceeded in 1907 the increase in consumption under 
normal conditions. Manufacturers have only to wait until normal 
conditions of business are restored to secure a market for all the 
goods they can produce. In the meantime it is better not to make 
paper than to attempt to force it on the market at ruinous prices. 
No good can be accomplished by this latter method, the actual con- 
sumption of paper will not be increased; it will simply result in 
the return to conditions even worse than those which have existed 
in the past. Woe to the manufacturer who seeks to bring back 
those conditions. The old policy of extermination should be aban- 
doned forever; it has been tried over and over again, and the re- 
sults have been disastrous to all who have engaged in such a com- 
mercial war. Mills have been driven into bankruptcy, only to be 
acquired by fresh capital at much less than their original cost, and 
by such means have been enabled to enter the field again, better 
equipped than before, to wage this senseless war of extermination. 
Gentlemen, the longevity of the domesticated cat is a matter of 
history, but I maintain the life of an ordinary paper mill has yet 
to be determined. It may pass through failure after failure, suffer 
all the vicissitudes known to the industry, and yet you will find it 
operating under various aliases, perhaps an unprofitable mass of 
junk, but, like the brook, it runs on forever. 

If any of the statements in this report are mere platitudes I must 
be excused for uttering them, inasmuch as they are of vital concern 
to all manufacturers of book paper, if not to the whole industry. 
Live and let live should be our motto. Fortunes are not made by 
cutting prices, and for our own good, if for no other reason, let us 
hestitate to attack our neighbors, lest they in turn attack us, when 
the inevitable will follow—a general smash. Each manufacturer 
is entitled to his share of the trade, and no more; if he seeks to get 
more there may be several ways to get it but only one way to hold 
it, and that is at less than the cost of manufacture. Let us trust 
in these enlightened days there are no paper makers who want 
business on that basis, I believe a change has come over the in- 
dustry and that we are entering upon a new era. 

THe Presipent—Gentlemen, you have heard the report of Vice- 
President Paine. 


What is your pleasure? Report was accepted. 


Resolutions Adopted. 


The following list of resolutions was adopted: 


“Whereas, Many faults and slanderous statements have been 
made in a report of the committee on paper of the American News- 


paper Publishers’ Association, and the statement of that asso 
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ciation to the President and the Congress, both of which have 
been made public, and in printed addresses and articles by the 
officers and members of that many of the 
papers of the country; 

Resolved, That the American Paper and Pulp Association indig- 
nantly resents such unwarranted utterances, constituted in its opin- 
ion an attempt to intimidate and injure our industry, if not, in fact, 
a conspiracy in restraint of trade, and deprecate and denounce as 
unfair and cowardly the use of the privileges of the press for its 
own selfish and mercenary ends. 

Furthermore, this association denies all the allegations which 
discredit the industry in the eyes of the public, or which imply 
that the paper manufacturers are not conducting their business in 
an honorable and lawful manner; and this association appeals to 
the fairmindedness of the public and to the better element of the 
press to reject such statements unless and until they are verified 
by proceedings of law. 

Furthermore, this respectfully and earnestly 
monishes the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association and 
the press of the country that the attack upon our industry, in- 
spired by the writers John Norris, Don C. Seitz and Condé Nast, 
in combination, if it results in injuring the paper industry of this 
country will bring in its train disaster to the newspapers and 
perodicals, and inflict a loss upon the whole country, 


association, and in 


association ad- 


Resolved, That the president of this association shall appoint a 
committee to more particularly inform the President of the United 
States, the Congress of the United States, the press and the public 
as to the unwarranted and injurious character of this attack upon 
an industry which has become one of the mainstays of the coun- 
try, and has enabled the United States to become by far the 
greatest paper producing and consuming country in the world.” 


“Resolved, That the association indorses the movement further 
to conserve our forests and water powers by the creating of a 
national forest in the Appalachian and White Mountain ranges 
under the board and utilitarian control of the Forest Service. 


Reports oF Vice Presipents To Be Given Pusticiry. 

“Resolved, That the admirable statement of conditions confront- 
ing the paper making industry contained in the reports of the 
various vice presidents be laid before all newspapers, book and 
other publishers and paper dealers. 

“Resolved, That a copy of the resolution be sent to the Commitee 
on Finance of the Senate, and Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Congress.” 


The meeting then adjourned for lunch, P 
At the afternoon session Dr. Bristol, chief of the Wood Chemistry 
Section of the Forest Service, read the following report: 


The Wood Pulp Experiments of the Forest Service. 


Mr. PresipeNt AND GENTLEMEN—It is not my purpose to enter 
into a detailed discussion of the present status of the wood pulp 
and paper industry of the United States. With this you are far 
more familiar than I am. There are, however, a few points which 
I desire to bring to your notice, and which may be of help to some 
of you in the solution of certain problems with which you have 
to deal. 

Speaking broadly, never in the history of our country has there 
been such a demand for pulp and paper as at present. The con- 
sumption of pulp wood in the United States during the past year 
reached the enormous total of 3,600,000 cords, a much larger 
amount than has ever before been used in this country in one 
year. This figure represents an in¢rease of 84 per cent, over what 
the consumption was seven years ago. The imports of pulp wood 
into this country during this period have also increased tremend- 
ously. The census reports show that this has amounted to 100 
per cent., or a steady increase of over 14 per cent. per annum. 
Simultaneously with this steady increase has come an advance in 
the cost of the pulp wood throughout the country. Figures show 
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that spruce has in the past five years increased from 40 to 50 per 
cent. in value, and the burning question at the present time is, 
when is it going to stop? I think, gentlemen, I am safe in saying 
that, with the exception of temporary halts, the price will never 
stop until it gets to a level far above what the pulp manufacturers 
can afford to pay, and that the fast increasing price and demand 
for lumber, in spite of its many substitutes, will eventually pre- 
clude the use of round logs for paper making. There are now a 
few companies in the United States who are fortunate enough to 
have their timber lands within our own boundaries. By proper 
cutting they can reap a continuous supply of pulp wood. 
of this raw material to them, other things being equal, will remain 
fairly constant for some time, but it is undoubtedly true that 


The price 


sooner or later they will find greater profit to be obtained by the 
conversion of their logs into lumber instead of wood pulp, possibly 
utilizing their waste materials for this latter purpose. However, 
a great majority of firms, as I understand it, are not so fortunate, 
and about all they have to look forward to is the fast increasing 
price of pulp wood already mentioned, a diminishing supply of 
this material available at home, together with the possible imposi- 
tion of an export duty on Canadian pulp wood logs. 

Now, gentlemen, while the Forest Service is laboring in the 
interest of the public at large, we are incidentally laboring directly 
in the interest of the less fortunate companies. The Canadians 
believe that they have a monopoly of pulp material, so far as 
spruce is concerned, but it remains to be seen how they intend to 
handle the situation. The present state of affairs, at any rate, 
should force the pulp manufacturers of this country to most seri- 
ously consider the use of other materials than spruce for pulp and 
paper making, and should give a great impetus to a thorough 
search for the presence in our own country of possible substitutes 
for this wood. 

We are all aware that up to the present time the waste of our 
natural resources has been most deplorable. Speaking broadly, not 
more than 50 per cent. on an average of the tree as it stands in 
the forest ever reaches the market in the form of lumber. Take, 
for example, the cut of yellow pine in this country last year, 
which amounted to some twelve billion board feet. It is a con- 
servative estimate that as a result of this cut over eight million 
cords of actual wood, exclusive of bark, went to waste, and that, 
aside from the wood fibre, if the turpentine alone which was con- 
tained in this amount of material had been extracted and sold at 
even the current price of good wood turpentine, there would have 
resulted a gross saving for the year which would have easily 
reached $14,000,000. 

Yellow pine represents by no means our only waste. Logging 
and saw mill operations in the Western States show a similar con- 
dition to those of the South, and vast quantities of material in the 
form of large slabs, which might readily be handled and prepared 
for the cooking processes, are constantly being burned simply to 
get them out of the way. 

There is still another kind of waste which should also be pre- 
vented, such as the waste due to the natural decay of species which, 
Among these I 
desire to mention the following: Eastern scrub pine, white fir of 
the Pacific Coast, lodge pole pine and the Engelmann spruce of the 
Rocky Mountain districts. All of these species occur in large 
quantities and at the present time are considerably cheaper than 
spruce. 

The stumpage price on lodge pole pine and Engelmann spruce 
varies, roughly, between $1.25 to $2.30 per cord, and on white fir 
(Abies concolor) averages about $1 per cord. 

In regard to the amount of standing timber, scrub pine (Pinus 
Virginiana) forms about 20 per cent (that is, about 500,000 acres) 
of the wooded area of Maryland, and about 10 per cent (or 130,- 
ooo acres) of that of Virginia. Mature, fully stocked stands yield 
about 30 to 40 cords per acre. . 

White fir (Abies Concolor) occurs in very large quantities in 


in certain localities, have small commercial value. 
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California and Southern Oregon. In the southern portion of the 
latter State the stand is estimated at about 1,200,000,000 feet, and 
in the Sierras of northern California the stand is estimated at 
something like over 2,000,000,000 feet. In California it forms from 
30 to 45 per cent. of the stand and averages about 16,000 feet board 
measure per acre over considerable areas. In northern Arizona 
and New Mexico it averages about 5,000 feet per acre, with a 
mixture of yellow pine and other conifers. No estimates of the 
amount of standing timber of Engelmann spruce are available. 
Something over 1,250,000,000 board feet, however, have been re- 
ported as occurring on four of the national forests. 
of lodge pole pine is also very large. 


The supply 


I should also speak here of Douglas fir and Southern yellow pine, 
the two leading lumber trees of the United States, the stands of 
which are reported to be greater than any other species which we 
in this country. The waste from these species should be 
utilized, and it is going to be our endeavor to find a method. 

Now, the Forest Service does not claim that the utilization of 
these various woods for pulp is a new or original idea. It has been 
thought of many times before and as a result we hear of basswood, 
willow, and other species being used in the early history of the 
wood pulp industry. The majority of these experiments, however, 
have been tried with the soda process, and the sulphite process has 
been but little investigated. To be sure, a few experiments have 
been tried by the latter method, but in a large number of cases 
these have led to somewhat negative results on account of the 
excessive cost of using the commercial plant for experimental pur- 
poses. About a year and a half ago the Forest Service installed 
a miniature pulp mill for the investigation of this problem. It has 
been our aim to imitate as closely as possible on a small scale the 
actual conditions of practice, and we feel that, considering the 
great difficulty of reducing the size of a commercial plant by about 
2,000, we have done very well. 

In regard to the plans upon which the experiments have been 
conducted, samples consisting of about 1,000 pounds of each species 
are being collected, as required, by our forest assistants in order 
to insure authentic material. These are carefully marked and 
shipped to our laboratory, which was recently moved from Boston 
to Washington. It is aimed, in collecting samples, to get material 
which represents fairly the stand of a particular species in any 
given locality. 


have 


When the laboratory is ready for the test the material is barked 
by hand and sawed into disks five-eighths of an inch with the grain. 
These disks are then chipped with the grain by means of a suitable 
machine. A weighed quantity of the wood is then taken for the 
cook and another sample of the material taken for the determina- 
tion of the moisture content. Sulphite liquor is prepared, using 
a good grade of dolomite lime, but instead of sulphur burners and 
complicated absorbing apparatus, commonly used in practice, we 
have found it much more convenient to use liquid sulphur dioxide, 
purchased abroad in steel cylinders, and accomplish the absorbing 
in large white oak barrels. It is a very simple matter in this way 
to obtain an acid of any desired strength. 


The chips and acid are then placed in a small digester, thor- 
oughly jacketed with asbestos-magnesia, and live steam is supplied 
in the manner common in practice. The cook is blown in the usual 
way, the pulp allowed to drain and the whole batch weighed. The 
moisture content of the pulp is then determined and the yield 
computed. After this the pulp is screened and the yield of screen- 
ings determined. Microscopic examinations of the fibres, includ- 
ing the determinations of the length«and breadth, are also made and 
bleaching tests carried out. It is our hope that we shall be able in 
our reports to give not only the data just mentioned, but the quan- 
tity of sulphur and lime required per ton of pulp, and such other 
information as will be desired by the pilp maker in making esti- 
mates of the cost of production. 

I have with me a few photographs of our miniature pulp mill, 
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which may be of interest, and I submit them here for your inspec- 
tion. 

On the whole, gentlemen, the Forest Service feels that the results 
so far obtained are very encouraging, and it is our belief that with 
the possible exception of Western and Southern yellow pine and 
Douglas fir, which woods we have not up to the present time in- 
vestigated, that all of the woods to which I have made reference 
in the early portion of my paper can be manufactured into a pulp 
suitable for many purposes by the sulphite process. I have with 
me several samples of material made from these various woods, 
which I should appreciate greatly if you would examine and give 
me your frank opinion concerning their value in your industry. 

In criticising the results, however, a few points should be borne 
in mind: First, the facilities with which we have had to work; 
and second, the difficulties encountered in imitating the actual con- 
ditions of practice on a miniature scale. 

For these reasons we do not believe that our pulp samples repre- 
sent all of the possibilities of the various woods. We do, however, 
believe that they show clearly that there are many woods which 
can be readily reduced by the sulphite process, and can be made 
to produce a fibre which, in some instances, is the rival of spruce 
fibre. Take, for instance, the white fir of the Pacific Coast, which 
has a fibre at least one-half longer than our Eastern spruce. The 
cooking conditions of this wood are, on the whole, not appreciably 
different from those for spruce; neither is the quantity of bleach 
required, so far as our experiments have been able to demonstrate 
In fact, it is the opinion of a number of men prominent in the 
paper industry that this material can be properly converted into 
almost any kind of paper. Our experiments with lodgepole pine 
and Engelmann spruce have been much more recent and have not 
led us to such conclusive results. We have tried but one or two 
cooks on these species, and so we feel that undoubtedly we shall 
be able to improve these samples greatly as our knowledge of the 
required cooking conditions increases. 

In regard to the fibre length of these two woods there appears 
to be but very little difference between them, and they differ only 
very slightly in length from the ordinary red spruce fibre. The 
width of the lodgepole pine fibre seems to be slightly greater than 
the other two, and on this account it is possible that it would not 
have quite the matting quality. 

Both of these samples of pulp which I have submitted are, as 
you will notice, a little off color, but it is believed that this will 
be rectified to some extent by varying the method of cooking. 

Another very interesting fibre is that made from scrub pine—the 
Eastern scrub pine—(Pinus virginiana). It reduces fairly readily 
by the sulphite process and can be made to yield a long-fibered, 
strong pulp, which it is believed would be valuable in the making 
of news and wrapping papers. The fibre is slightly longer than 
spruce and possibly slightly broader. This species has at present 
very little use. It finds its way to a certain extent, however, into 
the cheaper grades of lumber, mine props, railroad ties, and so 
forth. The Maryland wood brings about $5.75 per cord delivered. 

I have here another sample of pulp which may be of interest, 
made from loblolly pine, a tree from which a great deal of so- 
called yellow pine lumber is obtained. This wood reduces fairly 
readily by the sulphite process, and has a fibre length considerably 
longer than spruce. 


I have two samples of pulp from this species, one made from 
green wood and the other from seasoned wood. The difference is 
quite noticeable, the pulp from the green wood being considerably 
softer. At present there are large quantities of sawmill waste of 
this species, especially in the region of Norfolk, Virginia. The tree 
is distinctly a lumber tree, and on this account we cannot look to 
the use of round logs for pulp for any great period. 
however, should be utilized. 

The same is true of Southern cypress, of which there are large 
quantities of sawmill refuse. This reduces with readiness by the 


The waste, 
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sulphite process, yielding a brown colored pulp, which though 
strong is rather coarse. Its fibre length is about the same as lob- 
lolly pine. Although one of the samples which | have here has 
been bleached, the quantity of bleaching powder required is very 
large, being about 32 per cent. This amount can undoubtedly be 
reduced somewhat, but it is doubtful if the 
manufactured into a high grade of pulp. 


wood will ever be 
Its use, it would seem, 
would come more in the manufacture of coarse wrapping papers 


and box boards. 


Another wood which occurs in the same region as the Southern 
cypress is the tupelo gum. Although at present not so valuable 
for lumber purposes as cypress, it has been coming on the market 
with surprising rapidity lately as a substitute for poplar in the 
manufacture of wagon boxes, as well as for other purposes. It 
is an interesting fact to note that in the recent financial stringency 
tupelo was among the woods least affected. Its fibre is very short 
and broad, and on this account has very little strength. It might, 
however, be readily manufactured into ground wood, or when 
treated by a chemical process be made to yield a pulp of value in 
book and magazine papers. 

I have here, as a matter of only general interest, a couple of 
samples of pulp made from tamarack—Michigan tamarack. The 
color—brown and yellow, respectively—is in both cases a result of 
the cooking process, and not the result of artificial coloring. The 
fibre length is about equal to that of scrub pine. The wood reduces 
with great difficulty, and in the case of the two samples which | 
The diffi- 
culty, however, does not seem to be any lack of penetration of the 
acid into the chips, but rather the inability of the acid to dissolve 
the pitch and resin in the wood, and on this account it is difficult 
to get the pulp well disintegrated on the blowoff. 

Now, gentlemen, the Forest Service has a vital interest in this 
waste problem and the conservation of our national resources. We 
are proceeding on the theory that every portion of the tree will 
some time be utilized and that the time, as the Government looks 
at things, is not far off. We believe that round wood will, before 
long, be a material of too high value for pulp purposes and that 
no wood except waste wood will be used for this purpose. We also 
believe that eventually, in view of the tremendous growth of this 
eountry in the past and the prospects for the future, the bulk of 
raw material for paper making will come from an annual crop. 


have with me the amount of screenings was very large. 


Gentlemen, I feel that the majority of you are even more vitally 
interested in this work than we are, and that your association and 
the Forest Service should labor, shoulder to shoulder, to find other 
suitable raw materials for paper within our own boundaries. 

We need your hearty co-operation in this work, for we feel that 
while we are in a position to do the experimental part at a limited 
expense and obtain results, you practical men of the industry are 
the ones who can judge their real value. 
plants and investigate processes. 


We desire to visit your 
We need cost figures, for it is 
only by knowing the cost of production that we can estimate 
whether it is a feasible proposition to manufacture pulp from these 
various woods. In short, any suggestions which you can make as 
to how the work may be carried on so as to be brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion will be greatly appreciated. 

And now, Mr. President, I desire to thank you for your kind 
invitation to address this meeting on a subject of such mutual in- 
terest and for the opportunity which you have afforded me of 
meeting the members of your association, and I also thank you and 
the other gentlemen present for your kind and complimentary at- 
tention. 


A vote of thanks was given Dr. Bristol for his very interesting 
and very valuable address. 

After Dr. Bristol’s address President Cowles introduced Freder- 
ick R, Boocock, secretary of the American Anti-Boycott Associa- 


tion, who read a paper on the labor question. A vote of thanks 
was given Mr. Boocock. 


The meeting then adjourned. 
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Baltimore Trade Has Grown Rapidly. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Battimore, Md., February 3, 1908.—The paper trade in the city 
of Baltimore has grown healthy and very rapidly in the past ten 

Going back to 1897 we find the following houses in busi 
Smith, Dixon & Co., Dobler & Mudge, O. F. H. Warner & 
Co., John A. Dushane & Co., Matthew C. Fenton, Mentzel & Sons, 
C, E. Stevens Brothers. 

Since then there have been a number of houses grown out of 


years, 


ness: 


these concerns. In 1907 we have the following, in addition to the 
seven houses mentioned above: F. N. McDonald & Co., Hubbs & 
Corning Company, Bradley Reese Company, Robins Paper Com- 
pany, B. F. Bond Paper Company, Henry D. Mentzel Company, 
Baldwin & King, McDonald, Frank & McDowell, Philip Linde- 
meyr, Paper Mills Company. 

During these ten years there have been a few changes in the 

firms, and only one concern, not mentioned, has gone out of busi- 
ness. The paper trade here is in a healthy state. 
During the past ten years the deaths that have occurred have 
B. Smith, of the firm of the firm of Smith, 
Dixon & Co.; Charles Henry Smith, of the same firm; Gustavus A 
Dobler, of Dobler & Mudge, and O. F. H. Warner, of O. F. H 
Warner & Co. 

All the firms, with one or two exceptions, were burned out in 
1904, itself, 
and there was not a failure nor embarrassment from this cause 


heen few—Rodney 


the great fire in and every firm’ re-established 

The jobbers of Baltimore have a paper trade association, which 
comprises most of the firms, as well as those in Washington, 
Hagerstown, Norfolk Richmond. The 


healthy state, and it was organized for the following purposes, as 


and association is in a 
can be seen by Section 2 of the bylaws, which reads as follows 

“The objects of this association are the creation of a better feel 
ing and acquaintance among the members of the trade by social 
intercourse; the promotion of the interests of the paper trade im 
the city of Baltimore, District of Columbia, Virginia and Mary- 
land, by securing an opportunity for meetings between the various 
members of said trade, and the discussion of matters of general in 
terest in connection with the trade.” 

It is a feeling among the members that the association is a help 
salti 
more, whether he is a member or not, and it is with regret that 


to each and every one who is engaged in the business in 
it is noted there are some houses who are not members of the 
association. 

The officers of the Baltimore Paper Trade Association at present 
Jas. Meikle, president; A. J. 
dent; Gordon L. F. N 
Chas, W. secretary. 

Executive committee, R. P. Andrews, chairman; 
Reese, J. Albert Robins, Wm. B. Littleton, Chas. W. Beers. 

The following members comprise the association at this date 
B. F. Bond Paper Company, Bradley Reese Company, John A. 
Dushane & Co., Hubbs & Corning Company, F. N. McDonald & 
Co., Robins Paper Company, Smith, Dixon Company; R. P. An 
drews Paper Company, Washington, D. C.; Old Dominion Paper 
Company, Norfolk, Va.; Southern Paper Company, Richmond, Va 
Antietam Paper Company, Hagerstown, Md 


are as follows: Corning, vice presi 


Reese, treasurer; McDonald, secretary; 
Beers, assistant 


Gordon L 


Don 

At the annual meeting last week in Lee, Mass.. of the Mountain 
Mill Paper Company the following officers were elected: President, 
George D. Dutton, of Pittsfield; treasurer and general manager, 
Edward P. Stevenson; clerk, Edward L. Murphy; directors, George 
D. Dutton, Edward P. Stevenson, William C. Stevenson, Frank R 
Pease, James A. Rice. Mr, Dutton several weeks ago bought a 
large block of the stock and is now active head of the concern. He 
will continue to make his residence in Pittsfield, going back and 
forth each day. Mr. Dutton is well acquainted with the paper busi- 
He sold out to the American twice, and is said to have made 
a fortune each time. 


ness. 
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THOSE IN ATTENDANCE. 


F, C, Whitehouse, 
Brunswick, Me. 

E. P. Lindsay, Odell Manufacturing Company, Boston, Mass. 

Charles H. Remington, Remington-Martin Company, Water- 
town, N. Y. 

A. H. Ivins, Traders Paper Board Company, Bogota, N. J. 

George W. Sisson, Jr., Racquette River Paper Company, Pots- 
dam, N. Y. 

W. B. Wentworth, Penobscot Chemical Fibre Company, Great 
Works, Me. 

William H. Eaton, Eaton-Dikeman Company, Lee, Mass. 

A. C, Hastings, Cliff Paper Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

H. W. Frambach, Cheboygan Paper Company, Cheboygan, Mich. 

F, L. Moore, Newton Falls Paper Company, Watertown, N. Y. 

A. B. Daniels, L. L. Brown Paper Company, Adams, Mass. 

C. A. Babcock, Wisconsin River Paper and Pulp Company, Me- 
nasha, Wis. 

A. J. Pierce, Monadnock Paper Mills, Bennington, N. H. 

W. D. Judd, Hampshire Paper Company, South Hadley Falls, 
Mass. 

G. E. Bardwell, Carew Manufacturing Company, South Hadley 
Falls, Mass. 

Frank Gilbert, Waterford, N. Y. 

John S. Riegel, Warren Manufacturing Company, New York. 

J. H. Friend, Hinckley Fibre Company, Hinckley, N. Y. 

C. A. Durklee, Cleveland Paper Manufacturing Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 

J. Sanford Barnes, Jr., Great Northern Paper Company, New 
York. 

O. B. Merrill, Poland Paper Company, Portland, Me. 

M. H. Ballou, Menasha Paper Company, Menasha, Wis. 

C. I. McNair, Northwest Paper Company, Cloquet, Minn. 

W. B. Moore, Berlin Mills Company, New York. 

George M. McKee, Hinckley Fibre Company, Hinckley, N. Y. 

James N. Mohr, Reading Paper Mills, Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. L. Paddock, Oswego Falls Pulp and Paper Company, Fulton, 
N. Y. 

W. O. Ball, Carthage Tissue Paper Mills, Carthage, N. Y. 

Carl Mathie, Watab Pulp and Paper Company, Sortell, Minn. 

James H. Wright, Consolidated Water Power and Paper Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Wis. 

George W. Mead, Consolidated Water Power and Paper Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Wis. 

William A. Fannon, Interlake Pulp and Paper Company, Ap- 
pleton, Wis. 

H. S. Lewis, of J. P. Lewis Company, Beaver Falls, N. Y. 

F. H. Schauffler, Interlake Pulp and Paper Company, New York. 

R. Pagenstecher, Shawmut Manufacturing Company, New York. 

Clarence Beebe, Philadelphia Clay Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. G. Taylor, the Taylor-Burt Company, Holyoke, Mass. 

Henry Taylor, Taylor-Burt Company, Holyoke, Mass. 

D. L. Quirk, Jr., Peninsular Paper Company, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Edward H. Haskell, Great Northern Paper Company, Boston, 
Mass. 

Chester W. Lyman, International Paper Company, New York. 

Thomas Beckett, Beckett Paper Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 

Adain K. Luke, West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, New 
York, ~ 

George W. Mead, Mead Paper and Pulp Company, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Alfred Frank, the Ancram Paper Mills, New York. 

James C. Kimberly, Kimberly-Clark Company, Neenah, Wis. 

F. S. Duncan, Bryant Paper Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Willis H. Howes, Knowlton Brothers, Watertown, N. Y. 

S. H. Upham, Brownsville Paper Company, Brownsville, N. Y. 





Bowdoin Paper Manufacturing Company, 
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A. D. Coffin, C. H. Dexter & Sons, Windsor Locks, Conn. 

Chas. H. Coye, C. H. Dexter & Sons, Windsor Locks, Conn. 

J. Lewis Sampson, Fletcher Paper Company, Alpena, Mich. 

Thos. E. Warren, Ticonderoga Pulp and Paper Company, Ti- 
conderoga, N. Y. 

Edgar G. Barratt, Union Bag and Paper Company, New York. 

Geo, E. Crafts, Orono Pulp and Paper Company, Bangor, Me. 

F. J. Flint, Wyman Flint & Sons, Bellows Falls, Vt. 

C. W. Gardner, Oxford Paper Company, Portland, Me. 

E. C. Walker, Chemical Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass. 

Milton E. Marcuse, Bedford Paper and Pulp Company, 
mond, Va. 

N. Emory Bartlett, Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Reuben C. Pierce, Crane & Co., Dalton, Mass. 

C. W. Rantoul, Jr., Odell Manufacturing Company, 
Mass. 

Charles E. Callender, Parsons Pulp and Paper Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

W. J. Raybold, B. D. Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass. 

E. C. Robertson, Robertson Brothers, Hinsdale, N. H. 

F. G. Weeks, Skaneatales Falls, N. Y. 

A. C. Scrimgeour, Manufacturing Paper Company, New York 

W. B. Dillon, Great Northern Paper Company, New York. 

M. S. Flint, Berlin Mills Company, New York. 

N. M. Jones, Katahdin Pulp and Paper Company, Lincoln, Me 

P. L. Ezekie, Bedford Pulp and Paper Company, Richmond, Va. 

C. W. Bell, Traders Paper Board Company, Bogota, N. J. 


Rich- 


Boston, 


List oF RecENT AppITIONS TO THE MEMBERSHIP OF THE AMERICAN 


PAPER AND PuLp ASSOCIATION: 


King Paper Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Newton Falls Paper Company, Newton Falls, N. Y. 

The Beckett Paper Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 

F. G. Weeks, Skaneateles Falls, N. Y. 

Z. & W. M. Crane, Dalton, Mass. 

Ancram Paper Company, Ancram, N. Y. 

Watab Pulp and Paper Company, Sartell, Minn. 

W. C. Hamilton & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Woronoco Paper Company, Woronoco, Mass. 

Martin & William H. Nixon Paper Company, Philadelphia, Pa 

Crocker, Burbank & Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Crane Brothers, Westfield, Mass. 

R. P. Morehouse & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Crane & Co., Dalton, Mass. 

Oxford Paper Company, Rumford Falls, Me. 

Peninsular Paper Company, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Menasha Paper Company, Menasha, Wis. 

Wisconsin River Paper and Pulp Company, Stevens Point, Wis 

Consolidated Water Power and Paper Company, Grand Rapids, 
Wis. 


President Roosevelt Suspends Public Printer. 


Wasuincron, D. C., February 5, 1908—President Roosevelt to- 
day temporarily suspended as Public Printer Charles A. Stillings 
and appointed William S. Rossiter temporarily to fill the duties 
of that office. The action, as explained officially, is to facilitate 
the investigation now being made of the Government Printing 
Office by Congress. 
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Annual Meeting of the National Paper Trade 


Association. 


HE FOURTH 
Trade Association 
Hotel, New 


officers in charge of 


the National 
the Waldorf 
York, on Thursday of this week 
the 


annual meeting of 


held at 


Paper 
\storia 

Phe 
as stated by 
of the 
Ridgway, the corresponding secre 


was 

meeting were, 

President Linde, 

absence of W. C 

of the association, 

away from the meeting on account of illness 
President J. E. the 


chair. 


“at sixes and sevens,” because 


tary who was forced to remain 


Linde in 

John A. Church, secretary 

[Tue CHAIRMAN—I the 
meeting of the fourth annual con 
of the National Paper 
Trade Association of the United 
States to order. I regret to state, 
through the sudden illness of Mr. 
Ridgway 
and 


call 


vention 


somewhat at 
this 
We have been trying to get order 


we are 


sixes sevens morning. 
out of chaos in looking through 
his papers here, but I do not know 
that we have got everything to 
gether. shall 
ceed with the business before the 


However, we pro 
association to the best of our abil 
in his absence. The first busi 
the call of the roll. 


stead of calling the name of every 


ity 
ness is In- 
member of the association, I think 
it would to 
a pad and have each person sign 


be well pass around 
his name and the name of the as 
he 


While the roll call is being made 


sociation which represents. 
up, gentlemen, we will proceed to 
the reading of the minutes of the 
last meeting 


The of the 


meeting were thereupon read by the secretary and on motion duly 


President-Elect, National 


minutes previous 


made and seconded were unanimously approved and adopted as 
read 


THe CHAIRMAN 


The next in order is the president's report 


President Linde’s Report. 


THe Presiwent—The president little to 


make a_lengthy report at the annual meetings, because those things 


has very opportunity 
that he would report and should report usually happen immediately 
before the annual meeting is convened. I will therefore be very 
brief, and simply begin by offering you my hearty greeting and 
welcome at this, our fourth annual convention, and thank you for 
the splendid attendance here 

The last three months have been very trying ones indeed, and we 
have reason to congratulate ourselves that, while the paper in 


dustry has borne its full share of the burdens imposed by those 


WittiamM F 


conditions, few casualties have resulted. It is fresh evidence 


so) 
of the stability of our business As the corresponding secretary's 
report will cover most of the subjects of interest to our association, 
there 1s little to this Suffice it to that 


our officers have made serious efforts to carry out the instructions 


for me state at time say 


received at our semi-annual meeting. If we have not succeeded 


very well 


it is because the tasks imposed are exceedingly difficult 


Notwithstanding, | think we are getting closer together all the 


while, and we be nearer the 


of 


may 


solution this vexed problem 


than we imagine. | might 
that 
manufacturers 
of the 


terday 


say 


here the feeling among the 


whom committees 
Board met 
to 
distinctly 


have 


Executive yes- 


seemed be distinctly 
favorable, 
than | 


and that certainly is a 


more more 


friendly noticed in 
the 


LOC vd sign. 


past, 
At any rate, it would 
not be wise to relax our efforts. 

that 
will go 
fully determined, each of you, 


[ hope, gentlemen, after 


this meeting you away 
to 
share the burdens of the officers 
all the to 


cannot succeed unless 


not leave work 


We 


each one of you individually does 


and 
them 
for 


share to further the ends 


this 


his 


which association has been 
formed 
| thafk you, gentlemen. 
THe CHAIRMAN The 
the of the 


As the secretary has no re 


next 


thing is report secre 
tary 
port we will proceed to the re 

port of the corresponding secre 
McQuiLten, tary 


Paper Trade Association The report was read by the cor 


responding secretary as follows: 


Report of the Corresponding Secretary. 


Since the summer meeting your corresponding secretary has vis 
ited the of the 


association The New England association has made great progress 


Baltimore, Philadelphia and Boston in interests 


in the past six months and its officers are to be congratulated on 
the success of their efforts to extend the influence of the association 
and to increase its membership. The total membership of the na 
tional association is 174 as against 180 at the time of the summer 
meeting, a loss of six members. The Philadelphia association has 
lost ten members and the New England has made a gain of four 


the membership of the others remains the same 


Tue CHAIRMAN—We will next have the treasurer’s report 


The treasurer's report was read by Mr. Church 
\ motion was duly made and seconded to receive the report and 


place it on file. Motion carried. 
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Reports of the Committees. 


Tue CHaiman—Next, reports of committees. Mr. Gillette, of 


Chicago, chairman of the committee to confer with book paper 
manufacturers, will kindly report. 


Book Paper Committee Reports. 

Mr. GittetteE—Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, your committee was 
appointed to meet a committee of the book paper manufacturers 
regarding the request for two or three changes in their book paper 
trade customs. One thing we asked them, that they should incor- 
porate in their trade customs the maximum amount of paper which 
would constitute a good delivery over or under, based on tonnage. 
The cover men have that; the writing paper men also; but the book 
paper men say nothing about it in any of their rules. It would 
save us a great deal of trouble with our customers when we have 
excessive under-runs or excessive over-runs. 

Mr. KimparK—The proposition we put up to them, gentlemen, 
was that the price of paper should be based on the net weight of 
the paper; the wrappers and strings are now included, and we find 
in the West they put on wrappers and strings on the paper; and 
consequently we ask for the net weight of the paper, and that the 
wrappers and strings should be removed. It seemed to us the only 
fair way to do business and its seems they have a good opportunity 
now to change that clause in their trade customs. I believe if we 
urge this matter upon them that they will concede it, and they have 
appointed, I believe, two additional members to their committee to 
discuss that question. It certainly seems foolish and unfair -that 
we should always be obliged to take into consideration wrappers 
and strings, and never know where we are at. We cannot weigh 
paper intelligently unless we do it without wrappers and strings; 
we have no basis for computation of that sort of thing and cannot 
get at the weight of our shipments, and it is always a sore point be- 
tween ourselves and our customers, and it seems a very desirable 
thing to insist upon it. It certainly is within their power to make 
that concession if they want to, because they can include in their 
base price a charge sufficient to cover the ordinary percentage of 
cost of wrappers and strings, and will remove the possibility of a 
mill taking advantage of that situation, which we have found they 
frequently do in our part of the country. 

We also suggested that in billing book papers the mills should 
give us a schedule of gross and net weight of shipments. Very few 
‘mills are doing that, and in our experience at home we have found 
that occasionally where we reshipped paper our customer weighed 
it up and found it was short and asked for an accounting; that on 
taking the subject up with the mills we found the customer was 
right, that the paper was short weight and they were entitled to a 
credit, but it was billed to us at full weight. There was no way 
in which we could arrive at the weight of that paper in the case of 
reshipment without hauling it into the house and unwrapping the 
whole of it. It seems we ought not to pay for weight of paper 
that we do not get, and I believe we ought to insist upon our in- 
voices being accompanied by a statement of the gross and net weight 
of the shipments. 

I believe that this should come up into consideration by the com- 
mittee, and I believe we ought to take a firm stand on that proposi- 
tion, and I believe if we do that we can get it. 

Mr. GittetteE—The other point we brought to their attention was 
the resolution adopted at the semi-annual meeting of the associa- 
tion last summer at Mackinac, which you heard read by Mr. Church. 


; Manila Committee Reports. 

Tue CHAIRMAN—A committee was appointed to meet with the 
manila and fibre manufacturers and it held quite a protracted meet- 
ing yesterday, but they did not come to any conclusion, and I be- 
lieve have another meeting appointed for this afternoon. 

Brief Report from Cover Paper Committee. 

We also appointed a committee upon cover papers; Mr. White, 

of Chicago, chairman. Have you any report, Mr. White? 





Mr. Wuite—There is no report yet; two of the cover paper men 
said that there was nothing they had to bring up in any way, and 
we did not bring anything up. 

Report of Executive Committee. 

THe CHAIRMAN—The next in order is the report of the Execu- 
tive Board, and as I have already stated, we are rather at a disad- 
vantage this morning, because Mr. Ridgway, whose duty it is to 
make such a report, was taken ill yesterday afternoon and was 
forbidden by his physician to leave his house this morning. Under 
these conditions the best we can do is to have your president re- 
port from memory what took place at that meeting. 

Firstly, there was a general discussion of the matters which you 





: J. E. Linpe, 
Retiring President of the National Paper Trade Association. 


have heard reported by Mr. Gillette, of Chicago, and that discussion 
culminated in the appointment of the committee whose report you 
have, and the outcome, as already stated, is very propitious. We 
also discussed the conferences had with the blotting paper manu- 
facturers by the New York association. 

The Executive Board made nominations for the ensuing year 
and I will ask the secretary to read the names of the candidates. 

Tue Secretary—W. F. McQuillen, E. U. Kimbark, John Leslie, 
Thomas F. Smith and E. E. Wright 

Mr. ANDrREws—I move the secretary be directed to cast one bal- 
lot for the nomi; ‘ions. 

Motion seconded and carried. 

The secretary cast a ballot for the National Paper Trade Asso- 
ciation for the following gentlemen as officers for the ensuing year: 
New Officers Elected. 

President, W. F. McQuillen, of Boston, Mass, 

First Vice President, E. U. Kimbark, of Chicago, III. 

Second Vice President, John Leslie, of Minneapolis. 

Secretary, T. F. Smith, of Louisville, Ky 

Treasurer, E. E. Wright, of New York. 

THe CHAIRMAN—I hope that all the gentlemen who have been 
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elected will accept the offices, and that they will conduct them in 
a way to the benefit and further prosperity of this association. Mr. 
McQuillen, do you desire to say anything? 

PRESIDENT-ELECT McQuiLten—Mr, President and Gentlemen, | 
thank you very much for this honor. 1 will not detain you long 
because of my suffering from a severe cold, which has taken away 
my voice, and also time is lacking. This association is growing 
and will continue to grow, and the way to make it grow is for each 
one to put in good hard work. 


faithfully, and I hope that I shall serve you well. 


| promise that I shall serve you 
( Applause. ) 


THe CHAIRMAN—Mr. Kimbark. 

Mr. Kimpark—Gentlemen, | thank you for the honor conferred. 
I want to say that I shall back up to the best of my ability the 
efforts of the president in the management of this association in 
every way that my assistance is desired. I believe in this associa- 
tion and will always believe in its success, and | think that we 
have a great future before us. 
gentlemen, (Applause.) 

Tue CHAiRMAN—John Leslie, second vice president. 

Mr. Lestie—Mr. Chairman, | can simply repeat what Mr. Kim- 
bark has said—that I deeply appreciate the honor of being an 


| again thank you for the honor, 


officer of this National Association, and | pledge my assistance in 
every way to the new administration for the success of the asso- 
ciation. (Applause. ) 

Tue CHAIRMAN—Thomas F. Smith, the secretary. 

T. F. Smirn—lI also wish to thank you for the honor which you 
have bestowed upon me, and I hope that I will be able to serve you 
as well as Mr. Church has done and the other gentlemen. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Tue Presipent—E. E. Wright, treasurer 

Mr. Wricht—Gentlemen, | also present my thanks for the honor 
conferred upon me, and I shall endeavor to take care of the 
finances properly and keep them in good order. 
applause. ) 

Ex-Presipent Linpe (Chairman)—Now, gentlemen, that my 
successor has been elected president of this association | want to 
take this occasion to thank you very heartily for the honor which 


(Laughter and 


you have bestowed upon me in electing me twice to this office. | 
thank you also for the loyalty, for the friendship, the good feeling 
which you have shown, and I want to say that I prize very highly 
*‘—more highly even than the material success which we have 
achieved and which we hope to achieve through this association— 
the many friends that it has been my privilege to form in my office 
as president. Although I shall be found in the ranks hereafter, | 
shall be found just as zealous, just as anxious to further the aims 
and aspirations of this association in the future as | have been in 
the past. Mr. McQuillen, will you please take the chair? (Ap- 
plause. ) 

PRESIDENT-ELECT McQuitten—I think, considering that Mr. 
Ridgway is not here, it would be better not to put a new officer in 
the chair. I think under the circumstances it would be better to 
have you continue throughout this meeting. 

Tue CHAIRMAN—Very well, I will. 

Mr. Kimpark—I want to offer a resolution in appreciation of the 
| want to 
say that during the two years that Mr, Linde has been president 
I have néver heard a criticism of Mr. Linde’s efforts. I know 
that he has devoted more time than he should to our association, 


services of Mr. Linde as president of this association. 


and that he has sacrificed his own personal interests, and I believe 
that wesshould go on record as appreciating in full the efforts that 
Mr. Linde has put forth. I think that a better and truer man than 
Mr. Linde does not exist in the ,association today. 
applause.) I call for a rising vote on that resolution. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Tue CHAiMAN—I cannot thank my friend, Mr. Kimbark, and 
you, gentlemen, too much for this additional evidence of your 
good feeling toward me. (Applause.) 


( Prolonged 
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SECRETARY CHURCH—This is about the only time that the sec 
retary does any work. The corresponding secretary does it all 
If Mr. Smith will take his place I will be pleased to give him the 
only chance that he will have. 

SECRETARY-ELECT SMiITH—In keeping with Mr. McQuillen’s re« 
marks, I would like to have the present secretary continue, if he 
will kindly accept 

Mr. CHurcH 

THe CHAIRMAN 
men, and I will call for the reports from the constituent associa 
tions. F. S. Arnold, of Boston. 

F. S. Arnoip, for the New England Jobbers’ Association, read 
the following paper: 


1 will do so. 
We will proceed with our business then, gentle 


Report of the New England Association. 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL PAPER TRADE 


AssociIATION—My report of the New England Paper Jobbers’ As 





W. C. Ringway, 


Corresponding Secretary National Paper Trade Association. 


sociation will relate in brief to what this constituent part of the 
National Paper Trade Association has accomplished during the past 
year. 

The time allowed for our meetings here is at the best, short, and 
many subjects of interest are no doubt to be discussed. It is 
therefore not my purpose to take up the time of this body with an 
array of uninteresting figures, but to simply and briefly outline our 
growth, strength and accomplishments. 

We have grown both in length and breadth. Our length has been 
increased by the addition of five new members, so that we now have 
twenty-three enrolled. Our breadth has been increased by the 
broadening of our better acquaintance with each other and we have 


come to the conclusion that the “other fellow” has some good 
points also. 

We are stronger by the fact of better harmony existing among 
our members, our more willing and growing readiness to discuss 
questions of mutual interest without feeling that the other side is 
endeavoring to get the best of us, for it is only by mutual confidence 
can we accomplish those purposes for which we were organized 

The interest shown in our meetings is evidenced by the large 
attendance we have had, both by our regular members and by those 
on the so-called “waiting list.” or in other words, by those outsiders 
who have from time to time been invited to our meetings. We 
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have discussed various subjects of importance, among them the 
relative cost or percentage of doing business 

While as elsewhere New England has felt the depression of busi- 
ness during the last two months, yet the feeling among our mem 
bers is optimistic and that business wil gradually improve and we 
receive our full quota of the spring trade 

We have held five meetings during the year. Probably the best 
attended was our annual, held on January 16 at the Exchange Club, 
when Mr. Ridgway was in attendance 

Present conditions have put the consumer and jobber on the 
same basis, making it exceedingly hard to hold one’s customers if 
they are large users to any extent, harder to get new ones and 
hardest of all to get a respectable margin of profit. It would seem 
only just and fair that the jobber be allowed a differential in the 
discount by the manufacturer, and I am inclined to believe that the 
manufacturer would not wholly ignore such a suggestion on our 
part. I believe that if this could be accomplished the relations be- 
tween manufacturer and jobber will be more firmly established, 
but the jobber on his part should not give away to the customer 
any part of the differential granted him, which would in the end 
only act as a boomerang on the jobber. 

I hope that the matter will come up for discussion at this meeting, 
which I believe is the opportune time. 

I do not wish to take any undue credit for the success of our 
past year. This rightfully belongs to our former president, Mr. 
A. M. Burr, who retired at the last annual meeting in January, and 
who has ably filled his position for the past two years. In the 
language that some here may recognize, “May a due portion of his 
wisdom rest upon and abide with his successor.” (Applause. ) 
THe CHAIRMAN—The report of the Central States Paper Asso 
ciation will now be received. 

T. F, Smitn—!I make. I think Mr. T. B. 


Arkman was appointed to represent the gentleman who was to sub- 


have no report to 





EF. U 


President-Elect of the 


KIMBARK, 


First Vice National Paper Trade Association 
mit this report, and Mr. Arkman has not replied to him. A. H. 
Smith will read the report. 

THe CHAIRMAN—Mr. A. H. Smith. 


A. H. Smith presented the following report: 


Central States Association Report. 


Mr. PresipENT AND GENTLEMEN OF THE AssocIATION—At the re- 
quest of the president of the Central States Paper Dealers’ Asso- 


ciation, I will address you briefly on the question of terms. Before 
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am 


discussing the reasons for this move let us go back a few years and 


look at the question of credit and terms of credit in its general 


application. Fifty years ago the keeper of a general store did a 


large credit business—many of his customers paying once a year, 


some of them having surplus cash only when they sold their crops, 
others taking the same time because they could get it, the account 
not drawing interest, while their bank account was drawing 5 to 6 


per cent Nevertheless the store keeper prospered hecause his xX 





Joun Lesuir, 
National 


Second Vice President-Elect of the Paper Trade Assoc 


penses were small, his profits large and his losses few notwithstand 
ing his long credits. A few years later he had new competitors, 
who occupied better quarters, sold for cash and on shorter terms of 
induce 


credit. They also sold on closer margins and with special 


ments for cash. Our storekeeper of the old school found that he 
must change his method of doing business or leave the held to his 


Where 


worth of business a year at a gross profit of 40 per cent., 


more up to date competitors before he was doing $25,000 


employing 
a capital of $15,000, he found that he must sell $40,000 worth for 
cash and on short credits on 25 per cent. gross profit and discount 
his bills in order to net the same percentage on his capital as before 
The analogy holds good in every line of business. The average 
paper house is doing twice or three times the volume of business it 
did twenty or twenty-five years ago, on a closer margin and with 
the percentage of expenses about the same. This demands largely 
increased capital, which must earn dividends and should not be tied 
up in ninety day accounts. If the capital so tied up were released 
thirty days sooner the earnings of this capital would more than 
trade from these customers who 


compensate for the loss of the 


imagine they have a grieyance and refuse to send in orders for a 
few months. 

The tendency of the times is toward a cash basis; long time 
credits are becoming obsolete in every line, and the man who cannot 
borrow at his bank if necessary and discount his bills is not con 
sidered a very desirable risk by conservative business houses 

I understand that in the East sixty days’ time to the printer of 
good credit is the rule rather than the exception, but we of the 
Middle West have been giving ninety days in most cases, to large 
and small buyers alike, when apparently sufficient credit has been 
established. I am speaking of the printing trade and not of the 
wrapping trade, which is largely on a thirty day basis 

It is high time that we cease doing a banking business for our 
It is my experience, and I think the experience of most 


of the trade who take ninety d 


customers 


jobbers, that 75 per cent vs do not 
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pay when due, but settle by a note, at least for a part of the ac 
count, which is seldom met in full at maturity. In other words, 
we are forced against our will to furnish capital for our customers 
on which to do business. 

Some men and firms are constitutionally slow, and it is usually 
from these our losses come. As a test, a house not at all lax in the 
matter of credit made a list of its ten slowest regular customers. 
At the end of five years it was found that profits on these ten 
accounts were less than the losses, in addition to the extra labor 
and anxiety in trying to collect from them, and the house would 
have been better off in many ways if it had refused to sell any of 
them. 

The change of terms adopted by the Central States Association 
is not a radical one. A change far more radical was carried out 
by a house for which I traveled in the years from 1885 to 1888. 
We adopted the terms of thirty days net or 1 per cent. off in ten 
days. Our trade was about equally divided between wrapping 
paper to the jobbing trade and printers’ goods to the printers. The 
change was adopted easily and without loss of trade in the aggre- 
gate. Bearing on this point is the experience of my own house, 
who about a year ago insisted on prompt payment in sixty days 
from a customer who had been accustomed to ninety days, and 
usually took four months, under protest. After threatening to 
leave us altogether he thodght better of it and concluded to dis 
count our bills, which he has dene ever since, using no doubt the 
money which is a forced loan fram some of our competitors 

We no longer have the excusé for giving ninety days that we 
had twenty years ago. At that time the printers bought largely 
from the mills. The country was overrun with salesmen from 
writing paper and book mills, who solicited the trade of any printer 
on ninety days’ time who could buy a case of flats or a ton of book. 
Such trade is no longer solicited or desired by the best mills, and 
we no longer have to meet much of this kind of competition, and 
should have none. In large centres there are doubtless a few pub- 
lishers who buy from mill or jobber on ninety days’ time, and it 
might not be best to change the terms in such cases. 

There is another argument of considerable weight in favor of 
the sixty day limit. It will gain the approbation of every customer 
who discounts his bills. Since sending out our notices to the trade, 
announcing this change, we have received letters and words of 
commendation from scores of our most valued customers. I will 
read you one of them, which voices the sentiment of all: 

“January 3, 1908 

“DEAR Sir—I! was pleased to note the decision of Alling & Cory 
of the man who does not pay his bills, but who is carried by the 
supply houses, and whose accounts are eventually balanced by add- 
ing to the prices charged the man who does pay. It will also un- 
doubtedly keep many bad accounts off your books, and though you 
may possibly lose a few accounts you will have fewer accounts to 
charge to profit and loss at the end of the ear. Believing that the 
success of thé plan will prove the wisdom of the decision, I remain, 

“Sincerely yours.” 

The curse of the printing business is the ease with which men 
and boys with little capital to risk and little business education 
embark in the business and become competitors of well established 
firms. The type foundries are most to blame for this, but it often 
happens that the paper man is also to blame in extending unde- 
served credit. Perhaps at first thirty days, then sixty, and finally 
ninety days, till he wakes up some day and finds he has been loan- 
ing his cap#tal to an unfair competitor of his best friend, the man 
who discounts his bills. . 

There is another question I will discuss briefly, which is of equal 
importance and far more troublesome to handle than the matter 
of shorter credits. I refer to the abuse of the discount privilege, 
which consists in deducting the full amount of the discount ten, 
fifteen or twenty days after the proper period has elapsed. This 
is a growing evil. At the last meeting of the National Association 
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of Credit Men this subject was thoroughly discussed and a resolu 
tion adopted condemning the practice and pledging the association 
to discourage it in every way possible. They resolved that the 
mercantile agencies be requested to take cognizance of such prac 
tices in formulating their ratings, as firms that settle in this manner 
are not worthy of high credit rating. They also agreed to furnish 
the commercial agencies with the names of such firms that such 
information may be furnished inquirers as an essential feature of 
their reports 

This practice is most indulged in by some of the largest corpora 
tions, who, when a check is returned or discount not credited, usu- 
ally refer the matter to the purchasing agent, who, in turn intimates 
that they will buy elsewhere unless allowed to discount at their 
own discretion. You have no doubt all had experiences along this 
line and have been imposed upon repeatedly. If we cannot be al- 
lowed the privilege of naming and enforcing our own terms of sale 





E. E. Wricur, 


Treasurer-Elect of the National Paper Trade Association. 


we are lacking in some of the manly and sterling qualities which 
should characterize a firm as well as an individual. 

If your customer intimidates you into accepting his check ten or 
fifteen days or possibly more after the discount period has elapsed, 
he may call you a good fellow, but you have lost somewhat of his 
respect and the chances are his next remittance will be five days 
later than the previous one. 

This abuse is a hard thing to combat, but it would be compara- 
tively easy if the members of this association would stand together 
as one man and say, “We will be imposed upon no longer; our 
terms must be complied with; our cash discount is most liberal; we 
give all we get and sometimes more, and in justice to ourselves 
and the man who pays on the roth we should not accept the check 
of the man who pays on the 2oth with the 3 per cent. discount de- 
ducted.” 

There should be no competition -in credits or in terms; it is 
poor policy to offer special datings, longer time or extensions of 
the discount period in order to secure orders or to placate cus- 
tomers who demand more than we can afford to give. Each house 
should have a definite policy in these matters.. If your announced 
terms are different from your competitor’s stick to them in the 
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face of competition. If, however, the members of this association 
can agree on definite and uniform terms of sale and agree to allow 
no discounts after the discount period has elapsed, the frequent 
dissensions and consequent friction between creditor and debtor 
will be largely eliminated. 


Tue CHArRMAN—I wish to thank Mr. Smith for the very excel- 
lent paper which he has read. The applause shows what our mem- 
bers think of it. 


Mr. Donacpson (of Harrisburg)—I think that paper which has 
just come before this meeting is one of the most important and 


valuable contributions that has ever been brought to it. (Applause). 
My policy for some months has been, when I find a customer rated 
in high credit, when he abuses that credit with me—as they have 
done frequently—I write immediately to the commercial agencies 
and give them the status of that man’s account on my books. I 


think that is very fair, not only to the commercial agencies but to 
the people that sell that class of trade. Mr. Smith, in his paper, 


has noi covered, to my notion, one point, and that is to make that 
operative. For instance, if Alling & Corey stand by their terms 
and refuse a credit exceeding sixty days, their customer is quite 
apt to come to the Donaldson Paper Company and exhaust his 


credit there. He then goes to other jobbers. I believe that this 


association should take some action that the jobbers, when they 
found a customer exceeding the terms, that every jobber should be 
notified that they have been imposed on by this particular party. 
How that is to be arrived at I do not know, but I believe that the 
result can be attained. Now, the matter of cash discounts I 
have always stood by that most vigorously. If aman did not pay his 
bill within the prescribed limits, if I felt it safe to return his check 
and I would get it back, I would return it to him. (Laughter). 
But in no case have I sent him a receipt in full. Not later than 
last month one of my customers wrote me he could not pay his 
bill on the 15th and get his 3 per cent. and would I not allow that 
to go till the Ist of the month, which was the 1st of February, and 
give him the benefit of the cash discount. My answer to him was 
that I realized the monetary conditions as they existed, but I 
could not deviate from my terms, and if his check did not reach 
me on the 15th he would not get his discount. This, as I said be- 
fore, is a very important matter, and I believe it ought to be fol- 
lowed out, to the end that some way could be arrived at by which 
all the jobbers should have notice where a customer or customers 
did not live up to the terms. 





Mr. Curtis B. E. Holten, secretary of the Paper Trade Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia, then presented the following report: 


Report of the Philadelphia Association. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE AssociaATION—I think one of the strongest 
arguments in favor of the National Paper Trade Association is the 
excellent trade conditions that have existed during the greater part 
of the past year and that this result is largely due to.improved con- 
ditions brought about by the local associations and to the much 
better feeling which exists among the different houses in the trade. 

During the past year our association has partly accomplished the 
first real, true step in association work—that of bringing its mem- 
bers together in a closer trade relationship, thus creating a better 
social and business feeling among ourselves; but until this condi- 
tion does exist it is useless to expect a correction of existing trade 
evils and conditions. I am often asked why more of the Philadel- 
phia jobbers are not members of our association. The answer, in 
my opinion, is, they do not properly appreciate the good work that 
you as a national body and we as a local association are doing for 
them, for almost every act of our national body is a benefit to the 
outside jobber as well as to its members. We find a large majority 
of the manufacturers in weekly or monthly meetings advocating 
their best interests relative to the output of their mills—the selling 
of their goods and the best method of handling labor conditions. 
On the other hand, we find the printers in the large cities thor- 


oughly organized, ably and efficiently officered, and their different 
associations loyally supported by its members. Now, gentlemen, 
we are between two fires, which I believe in time will continue to 
grow until they get as hot as that place we are told about, but where 
thus far we have no proof of any paper jobber having visited, either 


for business, pleasure or as a permanent place of abode. I earnestly 
hope the members of the National Paper Trade Association will use 
their best efforts to help one another combat such conditions. In 
my opinion this can only be accomplished by co-operation, confi- 
dence and loyalty. 


I would suggest an interchange of information among the mem- 


bers of the different associations doing business in the same terri- 
tory relative to delinquent and unsatisfactory accounts, fraudulent 
debtors and those making unjust claims. Our association has 
adopted a very simple and inexpensive plan, particulars of which 


I will be pleased to furnish any of our members who are inter- 
ested. 


I would urge the adoption of some uniform system for the col- 
lection of slow and overdue accounts. This subject, I think, can 
be best treated by each local organization. However, I desire to 


call your attention to the plan adopted by the New York Association 


and which we have adopted as being one worthy of your careful 
consideration. 


THe CHAIRMAN—I ask for the report of the Western Paper 
Dealers’ Association. 


Report of the Western Association. 


Mr. KimparkK—Mr. President and gentlemen, the Western Paper 
Dealers’ Association are still doing business at the old stand. Our 
stand covers about 1,500 long and 300 miles up and down, so that you 
see we occupy a unique position in the trade as an association. 
Consequently collectively we are not very active, but individually 
we are. We think that the conditions in the Western Paper Trade 
Association are better today than they have ever been before. We 
understand each other better. We are working, all of us, toward 
the ends that mean better business conditions. I was recently in- 
structed to appoint a committee from the Western Paper Dealers’ 
Association to confer on the subject of terms. I decided not to 
appoint that committee until after my return from New York city, 
as I knew that something would be said and done here on the sub- 
ject of terms; but immediately upon my return home that com- 
mittee will be appointed. I believe that you will not see generally 
in the Western paper dealers’ territory a term of credit longer than 
sixty days granted within a very short time from this date. One dif- 
ficulty that we have in our association is in keeping the members 
informed, or at least advised, about what the National Association 
is doing. It is difficult, as you may realize, to get a large representa- 
tion from such a great distance. We have resignations occasionally 
from members who are not in touch with the work, and it has been 
demonstrated that the only way that a man can get in touch with 
the work of the association is to come to New York or attend one 
of our meetings and see what is being done. I have attended nearly 
all the meetings of the association, and it is my experience that a 
man who attends one meeting attends the future meetings, which is 
pretty good evidence that he at once becomes interested in what the 
association is doing. I always reply to such inquiries with merely 
this statement, that if you will attend one of the meetings you will 
come again—you will find out then what is being done. We are 
doing so many things that we forget about them, forget just what 
has been done in detail, but we do know that they become fixed 
methods of doing business, and they all tend toward an improve- 
ment in the trade. The territory covered by our association is in 
good shape financially. We are not bothered by financial panics in 
the Western Paper Trade Association to any great extent. The 
West is in better condition today than it has ever been, and we are 
looking for a good trade in our territory in the ensuing year. 
(Applause. ) 
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THe CHAIRMAN—The from the Northwestern Paper 
Dealers’ Association will now be received. 
Report of the Northwestern Association. 

Mr. Lestre—Mr. Chairman, I do not know that we have any 
formal report, but I would like to call upon F. L. McClellan, our 
representative on the executive committee, to make a report for 
the Northwestern Association. (Applause.) 

F, L. McCrettan—lI assure you I did not expect to be called 
upon for this report. We have been going along in about the same 
old way in the Northwest. We have added one new member. 
There is only one possible other member to our association in the 
Northwest. We have accomplished a great deal of work. 
Several years ago they were giving ninety days, four months— 
in fact, I remember when I first became connected with the 
paper trade that there were firms that were getting ninety days 
and they would give a note for ninety days and that has been re- 
newed for ninety days. All those conditions have changed and our 
terms are very satisfactory. Of course, as you know, we have 
been very much favored in the Northwest by the fact of our pros- 
perity this year—business is good and we hear very little complaint. 
We do, however, feel that the closer we can become connected with 
the national body and work along with them the better the asso- 
ciation becomes and each member of the association. I thank you. 
(Applause. ) 

THe CHAIRMAN—We will now receive the report from the Em- 
pire State Paper Association. 


Report of the Empire State Association. 

W. L. Van Atstyne, of Troy, N. Y.—In the absence of Mr. 
Howe, our president, I am requested as vice president to report 
our association in efficient working order. That is to say, our mem- 
bership is very much interested. At our last annual meeting in 
January we had an attendance of fifteen, representing the interests 
of Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, Albany, Troy and Utica. The 
association is endeavoring to maintain its organiaztion on as efficient 
a basis as possible, keeping in touch with the National Associatioa, 
and such suggestions as emanate from it are considered by us. 
We want to co-operate with the National Association in everything 
that affects our mutual welfare. In this connection I might say 
the matter of terms has not come up for discussion at any of our 
meetings yet. It appears to me, though, that at our next meeting 
it will probably be presented. I have nothing further to say at 
present, gentlemen. (Applause). 

Tue CHAIRMAN—We will now reccive the report from the Balti- 
more Paper Trade Association. 


Report of the Baltimore Association. 

R. P. Anprews, of Washington, D. C—The association now has 
eleven members, seven of whom are in Baltimore. There has been 
very little done locally since the last yearly meeting. We brought 
up the question of credits some time ago and found that we were 
rather divided on that question. The ones that were in favor of 
short term credits were quite as strong in favor of it as the ones 
who were not. 

I think that is a very important thing, that question of credits, 
and if the association passes the resolution which Mr. Church will 
present, it will certainly help us. I thank you, gentlemen. (Ap- 
plause). 

Tue CHAIRMAN—We will now receive the report of the Paper 
Association of New York. 


Report of the New York Association. 

George-F, Perkins, Jr., the secretary of that association, presented 
the report, which read as follows: * 

GENTLEMEN OF THE AssocIATION—In presenting this statement 
of the Paper Association of New York, it seems expedient to enu- 
merate some of thesfacts of the past six months which have con- 
tributed: to the sum total of the progress which the secretary desires 
to report on behalf of this association. 


report 
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While we cannot boast of an increase in membership since July, 
we still number forty-six (46) on the roll, and show no decrease 
whatsoever. 

Passing over the successful outing which was chronicled in the 
report to the National Association in July, we naturally pause for 
This 
function was unique in its list of speakers, and has passed into his- 


a moment to mention the annual banquet held in December. 


tory as the most successful affair of its kind ever held by the New 
York Association. It was attended by a larger number than ever 
before, which is particularly noteworthy in view of the then 
“financial stringency” and “prostration” of activity in general. 

In connection with the above we might recommend to our sister 
associations our scheme for periodical luncheons to precede the 
regular monthly meetings as being productive of an increased at- 
tendance and a stimulus to good fellowship. 

At the banquet in December, above referred to, the association 
received the informal resignation of its honored president, W. E. 
Ebbets, who withdrew to join the ranks of the manufacturers. 

As successful features of our organization may be mentioned 
the bureau for the exchange of credit information, to which has 
been lately added a system of monthly reports relative to the direct 
sales by manufacturers, which properly should be handled by the 
dealer only, giving particulars by which may be positively identi- 
fied the transaction in question, for the perusal and general informa- 
tion and guidance of the members of the association. The com- 
mittees appointed during the year have pursued their courses with 
diligence and have produced results. 

This naturally suggests that tantalizing question which has been 
avoiding issue for a year or more, relative to the definite standing 
of the dealer and manufacturer in respect to business in which the 
one should be protected or which the other should obtain direct. 

it is not the purpose of this paper to argue the question, which, 
as a matter of fact, has had the serious thought of both sides for a 
long period, but it may be pertitent to conclude with an observation 
or two in this connection. 

Taking particularly the white book paper situation, it would 
seem that no definite plan yet submitted can be successfully worked 
out, owing to the many and various points of honest difference 
which present themselves along the way; and it appears that pres- 
ent plans must possibly be abandoned 
reached. 


before conclusions are 


As a matter of fact, how many really serious grievances are there 
between the manufacturer and dealer which cannot be adjusted by a 
more liberal policy of “give and take” on the part of each; and in 
its final analysis is not this the basis upon which must be worked 
out the solution of the proposition ? 


As dealers, then, let us admit that co-operation with the manufac- 
turer is the keynote in the success of both—a method which will 
go far to settle differences which may only seem to exist. 

Let aggressive and honest business methods prevail in all deal- 
ings—this is no argument for the decrease of energy or the sus- 
pension of the “square deal”; let the dealer win his way by thrift 
and ability into the good graces of the man who makes the goods, 
and he gains for himself that which no code or set of agreements 
can ever secure. 

THe CHAIRMAN—Mr. White, we would be very glad to hear 
from you. 

James White presented the following papers: 


Address of James White of Western Association. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE NATIONAL PAPER TRADE 
AssociaTIon—The 
as paper dealers is to so dominate that large part of it which 
gives us the name of dealers that it will be profitable. 

I refer to what is called stock business or the selling of goods 
out of stock, and while I de not wish to minimize or suggest 
that we spare any of the efforts being made along other lines 


foundation of success in our chosen business 
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of betterment, from my viewpoint, our chief duty is to get 
such prices for stock business that the 
mill or broker of an order that at best is unimportant, as far 
as profit goes, will not disturb us. 


occasional loss to a 


We all have a fairly good idea of what our sales from stock 
will be, their volume, the quantities usually called for of vari- 
ous lines and items, and other data that should enable us to 
fix our prices, that at the end of each year a satisfactory 
progress will have been made. 

This is something the mill or broker who sells a consumer 
cannot interfere with, and if done it gives us a firmer footing 
for combating outside evils that in the past and now take up 
so much of our attention. 

Some time ago, and since I was here two years ago, I had 
the following experience, which may illustrate to ome who 
have not gone through a similar one why I am prompted to 
think stock sales should be more remunerative than they have 
been. 

A customer who bought largely of writing paper lines, rail- 
road manila, etc., but only occasionally cover paper, called me 
up on the telephone and asked for a price on a ton of plain 
cover out of stock. I quoted $4.85 per hundred, the price we 
were then selling lots of 500 pounds or more at. He then said 
he had a quotation of 4% cents per pound for a mill order of a 
ton, and I said that would be our price too. At this he got 
quite angry and tried to make me see that I was trying to 
make too much at the stock price, that 35 cents per hundred 
was more than we were entitled to. 
order then. 

I had not before analyzed such an order, but when he dropped 
the telephone, went into the matter with the result that | 
wrote the customer the following letter: 


He did not give me the 


SEPTEMBER 27, 1900. 
John Smith, City: 

Dear Sir—Not with a view of entering into a long discussion 
with you about the difference in price between a mill order of 
cover and ton out of stock, we submit for your consideration 
the following facts: 

We have a method here of knowing exactly how long paper 
is in the house, and have taken sixty-nine items of plain cover 
at random, some of which were received as far back as De- 
cember, 1904, and the average time of carrying them is six 
and a half months. Taking a ton as the unit to figure on, it 
costs in interest at 6 per cent. $4.80 to carry it; insurance, 
$1.55, and rent, $2.60 for a year, or $4.85 for six and a half 
months; cartage in and out, $1.20. These two amounts foot up 
$6.05. Wages and other expenses would be at least 6 per cent., 
or $4.80, making a total of $10.85 as the cost of having a ton 
of cover here and delivering it when wanted. 

This instead of being 35 cents per hundred is 54 cents, and 
the only.statement in these figures that you could question 
would be the time of carrying the goods. On this point we will 
be glad to have you call, and we will prove our figures to your 
entire satisfaction, 

P. S—Since above letter was dictated, writer learns that you 
called and placed the order referred to for No. 8 and No. 12, 
22x28%—25 pound cover. The No. 8, which we delivered on 
your order was billed to us on April 28, 1906, and the No. 12 
on March 19, 1906, or an average of five and a half months 
since we got the stock in. We think with these facts before 
you you .will modify your opinion as to whether we are taking 
unfair advantage of you or not, 4n charging you 35 cents per 
hundred pounds extra, above a mill order price for cover paper 
out of stock. We have many lines of cover that have to be 
carried much longer. 


With a rubber stamp we mark on each bundle received from the 
mill the date of the invoice, month, day of the month and year. 
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We got no answer to this, but the customer said to me afterward 
in a good natured way that he was glad I was able to defend my 
position. 

The business of dealing in paper is unlike almost all other lines 
of merchandising, in that it is at the same time both a wholesale 
and retail business. 

For this reason prices should be regulated to fit the general run 
of orders of varying quantities, and in our little business we have 
found it necessary to put three prices on our stock. 

First, broken package price, then for covers and some lines of 
fine book papers; a price for an unbroken package, and up to 500 
pounds, and a price for 500 pounds or more. 

On enameled covers and others that are listed by the ream, the 
dividing line is ten, or, in some cases, five reams. 

Coated book is listed at the lowest stock price in case lots or 
more; other books in 1,000 pounds and ten lots, according to grade 

We have no complaints from customers about this method of 
selling our stock, and as all are treated alike the telephone opera- 
tor or any of the office force can answer inquiries on out of stock 
business. 

One other feature pertaining more particularly to out of stock 
business, and especally in view of the average time that stock 
must be carried before it is sold, is the time given customers for 
payment of accounts, 

In October last we fixed on sixty days’ open account as being 
long enough, and had printed slips reading: 


“NOVEMBER I, 1907 

“As we have adopted the rule of not giving over sixty days on 
open account to any customer, we ask your attention to enclosed 
statement on this point. 

“We do this in your interest, and that of our other customers 
and ourselves.” 

These we attached to all statements of account that exceeded 
that time on November 1, and can report that we are quite satis- 
fied with the results. 

We still have a few accounts that are not quite up to this mark, 
but keeping in mind financial conditions since then we 
complain. 


cannot 


I have touched only on two subjects that are altogether and 
absolutely under our own control, prices for out of stock busi- 
ness and limit of time on sales. With these fixed so that a proper 
profit can be made, I feel that we will be on firmer ground for 
energetically wrestling with other problems as they come up. 

Gentlemen, I thank you for your attention. 

THe CHaiMAN—We have with us Cutler Bonestell, of San 
Francisco, who, by reason of the territory in which he is situated, 
is not a member of this association; but it was my pleasure to in- 
vite him to be present here today, and I hope he will give us his 
experiences of conditions in the paper business in his locality. Mr. 
Bonestell, 


Address of Mr. Bonestell, of San Francisco. 


Mr. Bonestett—Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this is a very 
hospitable reception you have given me here. Of course, methods 
applying to a business so far away as San Francisco is from New 
York, or even from the Middle West, would not be of interest to 
you in detail; but as they might refer to the general jobbing busi- 
ness of paper, our experience there might be of some interest to 
you. I think that we, as an association—for we have an association 
out there—must be the pioneer association of America, because we 
have been there actively and fairly well organized for some eight 
years. Of course, the conditions there made an association, per- 
haps, more necessary even than here, because while you have the 
entire United States as a market in which to place your various 
stocks, we only have a narrow strip of territory extending west of 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains, and owing to freight rates and 
distances, the freight rate from any point, for instance, to Los An- 
geles or Seattle being the same as to San Francisco by rail, the San 
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Francisco jobber is confined to a comparatively small area, particu- 
larly in population. Personally I have always believed in the asso- 
ciation of all men engaged together in the same line of business, 
and I think the history of business shows, going back as far as the 
beginning of merchandise, in the days of the early Italian mer- 
chants, in the days of the silk merchants of France, and so on, 
into England, that those countries where merchants have intelli- 
gently organized they have been able to push their trade with 
greater success than where no such organization exists; and feeling 
that, I was particularly active in the forming of the association in 
San Francisco. 

On the matter of credits, our terms up to last fall were about the 
same as yours, We sold our goods presumably on sixty days and 


collected when we could. If a man should send his remittance on the 


15th and sent it on the 31st instead we took advantage of it an 
gave him the benefit of the discount. But last year we decided that 
we had gone far enough in the banking business—there was no 


money in it. Our terms are thirty days now, If, however, a man 


pays his bill within sixty days we are good natured about it, At 
the end of sixty days, however, we charge 8 per cent. interest. How 
that will work out we are not yet informed, but I believe—in fact I 
know—it is a logical proposition—that the best men in the printing 
business are vitally interested in having the jobbers having definite 
terms, and they are vitally interested in having those terms insisted 
upon. It is no advantage at all for a jobber or a set of jobbers to 
have a lot of men engaged in the printing business who are not 


sufficiently intelligent in their business or who have not sufficient 
capital to carry on their business and meet their obligations within 
a short time. It does not increase the sale of paper by one ream. 
It merely enables men who are long established and capable and in 


good standing to get a reasonable return for their investment, and 


they will readily recognize, the better ones will readily recognize, the 
efforts of the jobber to maintain specific terms in their interest. We 
have there something. which possibly in a larger district could not 
be put in force, but we have found it to be of inestimable value. It 
is an inquiry blank, If for any reason any house feels that a cer- 
tain concern is changing its trade because it has run its limit of 
credit with one house, we send to our secretary and inquire upon 
this house. He is then privileged to go to all the other dealers in 
paper and printing and material as well and find out how much this 
printer owes to this house—how much of what he owes is not due, 
how much is just due and how much is past due. It has saved us 
many, many times a loss and helped to pull a printer out of a hole 
that he was rapidly getting into. I think it is impossible to over- 
estimate the value of organized effort, and it seems to me with re- 
gard to our relations to the manufacturer the paper dealer has a 
stronger position than any dealers in any other commodity. 

As has been stated here this afternoon, the paper dealer, 
while he calls himself a paper jobber, is of necessity both 
a jobber and a retailer, and while mills could get along per- 
haps without the jobber in other lines, doing business directly 
with the dealer, it is impossible to do business entirely with 
the consumer. There being no retailer in the paper business 
except the jobber, it must be admitted that the paper jobber is 
an absolute necessity, except perhaps with daily papers and 
some very large ones. The paper dealer is an absolute ne- 
cessity to the manufacturer, and I believe that the only thing 
that can stand in the way of our receiving all that could be 
reasonably asked for in the way of business, like concessions 
from the manufacturers, is the standing together of the various 
jobbers, realizing it is one thing which is something beycnd 
dispute, that the interest of each jobber is the interest of all 
jobbers, and that the interest of all jobbers is the interest of 
one. While there is a certain amount of competition for busi- 
ness, of course, there is absolutely but a community of interest 
among the paper jobbers; and to come here and see so many 
men displaying so much interest and such intelligent interest 
makes me feel that the paper jobbers are now starting on a 
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very much higher level of business men than we have known 
heretofore. Gentlemen, | thank you. 
Tue CHAIRMAN—I want to thank Mr. Bonestell for myself and 


in the 


(Great applause.) 


name of this association for the very interesting and 


with It 
curred to me that possibly when Mr. Bonestell returns to San 


instructive address which he has favored us has oc- 
Francisco he can prevail upon his colleagues there to join with 
the National Paper Trade Association and forin one of the con- 
stituent organizations of it. 

Mr. Bonestett—lI shall certainly use my efforts to do so, and I 
do not think I shall be unsuccessful. (Applause.) 

THe CHArRMAN—Gentlemen, your corresponding secretary has 
arranged with the corresponding secretary of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association for adjourned luncheon at 1 o'clock. 


Mr. Kimpark—I move we adjourn until 2:30 p. m. 
Motion seconded and carried. 
Adjourned until 2:30 p. m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Resolution on Postage on Paper Samples. 
THe CHAIRMAN—Gentlemen, I call the meeting to order. 
finished business will be in order now. 
under consideration ? 


Un- 
Any matter that has been 
If there is nothing, then we will take up 
general business, and under that head we have a number of resolu- 
tions. I call upon Mr, Cook, of Boston, to present a resolution 
upon postage. 

Mr. Cook—Mr. President, this matter of postage, especially the 
postage on catalogues, sample books and sheets of paper; as we 
stand now with the postal law, a stove manufacturer can buy our 
paper and print his catalogue and send it out for half a cent an 
ounce, and if we send out that same sample paper they charge us a 
cent an ounce. The old Boston Association took this matter up 
and sent forward to the secretary of this association, as well as 
the American little 
too wide. We talked it over yesterday in the executive commit- 
tee, and we finally boiled it down in talk, and [ put it down in 


Association, a resolution that was perhaps a 


writing so that it would read in this wise: 

“Resolved, That the secretary be instructed to write the Post 
master General in behalf of this association, requesting a ruling 
that printed books, pamphtets or sheets showing the various manu- 
factures of paper be rated as trade catalogues, namely, third class 
matter.” 

This is a matter that I know will save money, both to the manu- 
facturers, especially the manufacturers of cover papers, and it 
will save money to every jobber who sends out printed samples; 
and I think it is safe to say that we all do more or less of that. 


- I know of one instance of a jobbing house that it will mean a 


saving of $5,000 a year to. This saving of $5,000 a year represents 
the difference in cost that the stove maker or the shoe maker can 
use the mails for as against the paper business. Why should the 
Post Office Department make a ruling and make us pay double 
prices to use the mails in the course of our business ? 

THe CHAIRMAN—You have heard the and the re- 
marks accompanying it. I should be glad to hear any expression 
of opinon upon this subject, 

Mr. Carter—I would like to say a word or two on this subject, 


in which I have been interested for several years, trying to get the 
consolidation of the third and fourth classes. 
the paper business. 


resolution 


It means so much to 
I have had some conferences with Mr. Cook 
in the last month or two in regard to this. I was in Washington 
the other day as a delegate to the National Board of Trade, and a 
resolution was presented there from the Merchants’ Association of 
Boston, which I represented as one of the delegates, and I found 
there an opposition which was unexpected to the consolidation of 
the third and fourth. classes, showing that this, perhaps, was not an 
opportune time to try and carry that through. The trouble was 
this; there was a very strong feeling over the parcels post, which 
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has its very ardent advocates and ardent opponents—it was a sub- 
ject which I think at the National Board took more time in dis- 
cussion that any other single subject, and there was nearly two- 
thirds majority against the parcels post as at present suggested 
by the Postmaster General, on the ground that it would entail 
upon the Government a very large and unknown expense, this 
matter of the consolidation of the third and fourth classes. The 
only connection that they had in regard to this parcel post is 
that they felt it was an entering wedge, because, of course, it would 
allow the transmission of packages weighing 4 pounds at 8 cents a 
pound through the mails, merchandise of 4 pounds, so that I 
found that it was overwhelmingly opposed, and it was intimated 
to me that it would be impossible at the present time to bring 
that about. 


I found on looking over the postal laws, however, that there al- 
ready exists permission for sending samples in foreign mails just 
as we want for sending samples through the mails in the United 
States. It seems that samples can be sent—I can send samples of 
paper to England at 8 cents a pound, but if I want to send it from 
Newark to New York I pay 16 cents a pound. I took the matter 
up with my Congressman in Washington when I was there, and 
afterward wrote him a letter learning what the sentiment was, and 
it is very brief. Perhaps what I want to bring to your attention 
1 can do in the best possible manner by simply reading a letter 

Mr. Carter then read the letter referred to. 

I hope this letter will be taken up. You will see this is a little 
different from the resolution which the committee have offered, 
but the two might be taken up. I trust after the first is disposed of 
I may offer a resolution or perhaps an amendment to the resolu- 
tion already made, that an effort be made to allow samples of mer- 
chandise, and I think we shall eliminate a great deal of opposition 
if we eliminate samples only such as the paper trade is interested in. 
I would state one thing further: In the foreign sample postage the 
limit is one pound with other samples; it is very rarely that a sam- 
ple book would weigh over a pound. Get a larger limit; have it 4 
pounds if we can, but the great expense is in sending out, as all 
paper houses do, a large amount of samples which would weigh 
less than an ounce or 2 ounces; so if we confine it to a pound, as 
they do in foreign samples, it would be of no special detriment to 
us, so I would add as an amendment to the resolution offered that 
our secretary be requested to urge that we should have the privi- 
lege of sending samples and not merchandise on the same condi- 
tions as foreign samples are sent, with the simple change of making 
the initial weight 2 ounces 1 cent, and then 1 cent each addi- 
tional 4 ounces. 


Mr. Cook—I will accept that amendment. 
If we follow the other method we could most certainly do much 
better. 


THe CHAIRMAN—It seems to me, then, gentlemen, that if Mr. 
Carter would embody in his motion the request of the secretary of 
this association to inform every individual member of this associa- 
tion of the desire of this associotion to effect this result, accom- 
panied by a copy of Mr. Carter’s letter to his Congressman, that 
would be the way to accomplish what you desire. 

Mr. Carter—I accept that and would be very glad to rewrite that 
letter, because I made a few verbal explanations, and I did not in- 
sert in the letter some information given me, and so if it is your 
desire I shall be very glad to rewrite the letter so the whole matter 
could be understood, and I could get also copies of the post office 
regulations and furnish them to the secretary, and so if it is your 
desire I will furnish a copy of them to the secretary. 

Mr. ANprews—I would suggest that we have copies of that 
letter sent as well to the manufacturers who are advertising their 
lines of paper themselves; they would certainly be just as much in- 
terested as any jobber, and they would work as hard for its enact- 
ment as the jobber would, and probably with just as much success. 
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Tue CuHarrMAN—The shape that this matter is now in makes me 
believe that it would be proper to bring it to a vote. And I desire 
that all who are in favor of the action advocated here will kindly 
say aye. 

The vote was taken and carried. 

THe CHAIRMAN—It seems to me that the best way to accomplish 
this and do it intelligently would be to appoint a committee of two 
to redraft this resolution in the shape in which Mr. Carter has out- 
lined it and then communicate with our corresponding secretary. 
What do you think of that, Mr. Carter? 

Mr, Carter—Yes. 

Tue CHAIRMAN—I shall appoint Mr. Carter and Mr. Cook a 
committee for that purpose. 

I would like Mr. Andrews now to make a motion that our action 
be brought to the attention of the manufacturers’ association and 
copies of our resolution sent to them. 

Mr. AnprEws—lI will be very glad to do so. 

Mr. Bryant—I was going to suggest that we pass a resolution 
here instructing the corresponding secretary after this letter has 
been prepared by Mr. Carter and Mr. Cook to have duplicate copies 
of this letter made, and write to all the secretaries of this associa- 
tion instructing them to have a vote passed by the various associa- 
tions indorsing this, and have them write to the Congressmen and 
Senators from their districts, and furthermore that the recording 
secretary be requested to have further copies of the letters made 
and mailed to all the manufacturers in his judgment who he thinks 
would be interested, and request them to do the same thing. 

SECRETARY CHURCH—It is to go to each individual member of the 
association now, isn’t it? 

Mr. Bryant—Yes. 

Mr. Carter—I agree with the suggestion as made. 

Tue CHAIRMAN—That disposes then of the question of postage 
as applied to our samples. We will now take up the matter of 
terms of credit as discussed yesterday in our executive board meet- 
ing, and also this morning, when papers upon that subject were 
read. 

THe CHAIRMAN—Mr. Sinex’s office as treasurer having expired 
and a successor having been elected today, Mr. Sinex has offered 
me his vouchers, and requested that I appoint a committee to audit 
them. I should like to appoint Mr. McClellan, of Minneapolis, 
and Fritz Lindenmeyr, of New York, to audit the account. 


The Dealers Confer With the Manufacturers. 


At this point Mr. Hastings came into the room from the Man- 
ufacturers’ Association convention. 

Mr. Hastincs—Mr. President and Gentlemen, the Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, which is meeting in the next room, extend an in- 
vitation to you one and all to meet with us that we may talk over 
things that are of mutual interest, and we should be pleased if you 
could make it convenient to come in now. We are through with 
our business, and we should be glad to meet you. 

Tue CHAIRMAN—You have heard this invitation. What action 
do you wish to take in the matter? 

On motion duly seconded the meeting adjourned temporarily to 
visit the convention of the Manufacturers’ Association. 

The dealers then went into the adjoining room where the man- 
ufacturers were in session. 

After the conference with the manufacturers, the dealers re- 
turned to their meeting room. After a brief session the meeting 
adjourned. 


The advertisements in this number of THe Paper TRADE 
JourNAL are an interesting feature. See Classified Index on 
fourth page from back. 


For Table of Contents see page 308. 
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THOSE WHO WERE PRESENT. 


The following members signed the roster: 


William B. Livermore, Boston. 
A. C. Halli, Boston. 

F. S. Arnold, Boston. 

Albert M. Eaton, Boston. 

A. M. Burr, Boston. 

M. H. Warren, Boston. 

H. W. Carter, Springfield, Mass. 
C. M. Bryant, Boston. 

W. F. McQuillen, Boston. 
Thomas N. Cook, Boston. 
J. A. Church, Cincinnati. 
John E. Linde, New York. 
M. L. R. Gardner, Providence. 
Charles A. Brown, Boston. 

L. N. Paddock, Providence. 
A, A. Adams, Providence. 

R. P. Andrews, Washington. 
James Meikle, Baltimore. 
John H. Pott, Quincy, Il. 

C. Manning, Norfolk. 

Robert S. Johnstone, Norfolk. 
James White, Chicago. 

W. G. Chappell, St. Louis. 
W. C. Gillette, Chicago. 

P. H. Clifford, Indianapolis. 
John Leslie, Minneapolis. 

R. L. Hutchinson, New York. 
F. S. Dresskell, Detroit. 

B. I. Rike, Dayton, Ohio. 

F. W. Wilson, Chicago. 

Fritz Lindemeyr, New York. 
E. E. Wright, New York. 
Spencer Lathrop, New York 





T. S. KincGsLtanp, DECEASED. 


Formerly New York City Representative of the American Writing 


Paper Company. 


J. H. Sinex, Philadelphia. 

H. E. Platt, Philadelphia. 

J. L. N. Smythe, Philadelphia. 
C. B. E. Holten, Philadelphia. 
Arthur H. Smith, Pittsburg. 


M. E. Battles, Cleveland. 
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A. L. Whitaker, Cincinnati. 
C. M. Bicknell, Cleveland. 
O. A. Miller, Columbus. 

F. J. Arlinghouse, Cincinnati. 
A. E. Fuhlage, St. Louis. 

A. B. Sherrill, Philadelphia. 





J. W. Butter, 


Of the J. W. Butler Paper Company, Chicago, Ill. 


H. C. Davis, Philadelphia. 

Leon Beck, Philadelphia. 

Frank Grubb, St. Louis. 

William M. Donaldson, Harrisburg 
J. Allen Donaldson, Harrisburg. 
E. U. Kimbark, Chicago. 

W. E. Dwight, Chicago.. 

G. P. Fruitt, Kansas City. 

James Richard Carter, Boston. 
George F. Perkins, Jr., New York. 
Thomas F. Smith, Louisville. 
Joseph T. Alling, Rochester. 
Martin L. Kratz, Buffalo. 

A. Lawrence Smith, Detroit. 
Andrew B. Jones, Albany. 

G. A. Manz, Syracuse. 

W. L. Van Alstyne, Troy. 

Cutler Bonestell, San Francisco, Cal. 
Charles W. Beers, Baltimore. 

E. J. Stilwell, Minneapolis. 

J. Albert Robins, Baltimore. 
Harold Halmer, Pittsburg. 

G. L. Reese, Baltimore. 

J. E. Bradley, Baltimore. 

Leon Béck, Philadelphia. 

A. F. Peck, Detroit. 

Y. M. Edwards, Boston. 

P. A, Van Vlack, Chicago. 

James A. Carpenter, Kansas City. 
A. M. Boothby, Boston. 


R. C. Kastner, Treasurer R. C. Kastner Paper Company, 


New York. 
Thomas H. Scallan, Cincinnati. 
W. A. Goodwin, Cincinnati. 
H. F. Kingsley, Cleveland. 
C. S. Jenks, Cleveland. 
P. B. von Olker, Boston. 





— 
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AGALITE FILLER St. Regis Paper Co. 


UNITED STATES 
TALC CO. 


GOUVERNEUR NEW YORK 










POLAND PAPER COMPANY 
! BOOK PAPER 


| MECHANIC FALLS 


WOOLWORTH & GRAHAM 
PAP 


amporters of Paper Makers’ Materials. Export Agents for American 
Paper Manufacturers 


536 and 536 PEARL STREET “ 


MAINE 


MANUFACTURERS 
AND DEALERS 


NEW YORK 


Logemann Bros. Co. 


280-290 OREGON ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


al 4) BALING 
PRESSES 


OF 

Every Description 

IN SIZES 

18 in. x18 in. x 30 in, 
TO 

28 in. x 30 in. x 68 in. 
FOR 

BELTED DRIVE 

HAND, 
HYDRAULIC 

OR 

ELECTRIC 


OPERATION 
HYDRAULIC BALING PRESS 








Taggarts Paper Co. 


WATERTOWN, N. Y. 
Manufacturers 


News, Manila, Hanging, 
Colored Poster, Bag Papers 
and Paper Specialties 


SULPHITE AND GROUND Woop 


———————miics at—————_—_______ 
DEFERIET, FELTS MILLS, GREAT .BEND, 
ST. REGIS FALLS AND SANTA CLARA, N. Y. 

General Offices: Taggart Building, Watertown, N. Y. 

SALES AGENTS : 


H. G. CRAIG & CO., 261 Broadway, New York 
J. W. BUTLER PAPER. GOMPANY, Ghicago, Ill. 


WATER TROUBLES? 


We are Specialists on the Water Question. Install 
Water Softening Plants to remove impurities in solution 
in the water—preventing scale or corrosion in boilers, 
and troubles me t in process of manufacturing, due to 
such impuritie 

For troubles. due to muddy water or impurities held in 


suspension, we give Crystal Clear water with our well 
nown Hungerford Filtering system 
All installations, either for Softening or Filtering, are 
completely guaranteed to meet requirements or no pay. 


Ask for information. 


AMERICAN WATER SOFTENER CO. 
1015 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


“DRAPER” rer 


MANUFACTURED BY 


DRAPER BROS. CO. 


CANTON, MASS. 


WE SOLICIT ORDERS FOR 


cue, FRL/TS. 


CYLINDER 
FOURDRINIER 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 





THE ANNUAL BANQUET. 


N the evening the annual banquet of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association was held in the grand ballroom 
of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 
and manufacturers attended. With over 750 members 
and guests seated at the tables, all possessed with the 


3oth dealers 


festive spirit of the occasion, there was nothing about 
those present to indicate the existence of a depression in 
the industry. 
The sherbet was served in a box on which was a miniature fig 
ure of a Chinaman, representing “The First Paper Maker.” 
A handsome pearl handled penknife was the souvenir. The 
menu was an imitation Japanese affair. 
The names of those present follow: 


a F. Abbott, J. L. Abbott, R. H. Abbott, J. L. Abrahams, A. 
A. Adams, E. M. Adams, Charles Addoms, H. L. Albro, A. 
Alexander, Frederick Alfred, J. Anderson, F. W. Anderson, John 
G. Anderson, H. P. Andrews, R. P, Andrews, C. S. Andrews, Bart- 
lett Arkell, F. J. Arlinghaus, Le Roy Armstrong, M. M. Armstrong, 
W. A. Armstrong, F. S. Arnold, Henry Atterbury, Robert Atter- 
bury. 


a H. Babcock, Herbert S. Baker, George B, Baldwin, 
W. D. Ball, W. O. Ball, Arthur J. Bankert, William B. Bar- 
denheuer, G. E. Bardwell, A. R. Barnes, Henry K. Barnes, J. San- 
ford Barnes, Jr., S. E. Barr, E. G. Barratt, Nicholas Barrett, 
Thomas Barrett, N. E. Bartlett, Willis E. Barton, W. J. Bath, M. 
Battles, Richard Beaston, William H. Beaver, Leon Beck, George 
W. Becker, Thomas Beckett, Charles Beebe, Herman Behr, G. G. 
Bell, Adolf Bender, F. H. Bendiz, R. P. Benedict, S, B. Benjamin, 
Clay Berlin, R. D. Bertschy, Frederick Bertuch, C. F. Beyerl, L. 
M. Bickford, C. N. Bicknell, Frederic A. Bill, E. W. Bine, E, F. 
Birmingham, J. F.. Birmingham, L. Bittner, Edgar S. Bliss, Cutler 
Bonestell, William B. Boorum, A. M. Boothby, A. H. Boswell, 
Ogden H, Bowers, C. A. Bowles, H. H. Bowman, H. C. Boyd. 
Charles Bridge, H. S. Bridgman, H. Stanley Bristol, Herbert P 
Brock, George W. Brooks, Charles A. Brown, H. J. Brown, Walter 
H. Brown, F. W. Browning, A. R. Brunker, C. M. Bryant, Emmons 
Bryant, Louis H, Buckley, Jonathan Bulkley, A. N. Burbank, Fred- 
eric F. Burkhardt, C. M. Burnett, A. M. Burr, A. A. Bush, C. E. 
Bush, James F. Bush, Charles M. Butterworth. 


C —W. C. Cabell, H. L, Cadmus, H. J. Cadwell, S. F. Cahill, W. 

N. Caldwell, guest; Charles E. Callender, George E. Callender, 
Angus Cameron, James E. Campbell, A. G. Campion, Martin Can- 
tine, Harry Caplin, Stephen Caplin, F. F. Carpenter, Herbert S. 
Carpenter, J. A. Carpenter, H. W. Carter, James Richard Carter, 
R. D. Carter, W. A. Castle, Louis Chable, guest; George E. Challes, 
Campbell Chapin, W. M. Chapin, J. R. Charleton, F. H. Chase, Wil- 
liam Christopher, W. H. Claflin, B. R. Clark, George F. Clark, 
George F, Clark, A. C. Clarkson, P. H. Clifford, C. A. Clough, J. H. 
Cobb, Maurice J. Cody, Arthur D. Coffin, Herbert R. Coffin, A. H. 
Cohen, J, H. Coit, E. S. Coleman, C. W. Collins, Grellet Collins, 
Isaac Collins, Frank B. Commins, H. L. Condit, Robert L. Cone, 


Harvey Conover, J. C. Cook, Thomas N. Cook, B. Denver Coppage, 
Charles F. Corning, C. E. Cortis, J. W. Corwin, David S. Cowles, 
guest; Justus A. B. Cowles, Edward W. Cox, Charles H. Coye, 
George E. Crafts, J. A. Crane, J. A. Crane, guest; W. M. Crane, 
C. A, Crocker, W. F. Crowley, W. R. Crump, Frank: B. Cummings, 
S. A. Cunningham, William H. Cunningham, Allen Curtis, John F. 
Curtis, Warren Curtis, Warren Curtis, Jr., Gordon Cameron. 


1) -A. B. Daniels, H. A. Darnall, C. H. Davenport, F. H. Davis, 
Fred M. Davis, H. C. Davis, H. C. Davis, John A. Davis, 
W. O. Day, James M. Dear, W. M. Dear, C. W. Dearden, A. T. 
Denison, J. J. Devlin, R. Deware, John R. DeWitt, J. K. Dexter, 
Henry Dickhut, Albert Diem, J. J. Dillon, William B. Dillon, H. 
T. Disbrow, F. T. Dolbeare, C. T. Dole, W. T. Dole, Allan LI. 
Donaldson, William M. Donaldson, D. H. Doremus, F. M. Dorris, 
F. S. Dresskell, David M. Drury, A. E. Dubey, John C. Duncan, 


Thomas E. Duncan, C. A. Dunklee, C. L. Duval, J. W. Dwyer. 


pony Earle, F, C. Earle, Charles E. William E. 
Ebbets, Y, M. Edwards, Dr. J. D. Eggleston, E. F. Eilert, 
C. S. Elliott, C. T. Elliott, J. F. Ellis, Herman Elsas, James Elver- 


son, Jr.. Arthur H. Ely, Joseph E. Emerson, Joseph E. Emerson, 
guest; A. W. Esleeck, W. F. Etherington, P. S. Ezekiel, 


Eaton, 


—=—W. A. Fannon, E. W. Fielder, David Fisher, Joseph E. Flem- 

ing, K. B. Fletcher, Francis G. Flint, John W. Flint, M. S. 
Flint, M. S. Flint, guest; L. S. Forbes, A. N. Forsythe, Thomas 
R. Fort, D. H. Fowler, Alfred Frank, J. S. Frazee, M. L. Freeman, 
Jean Freese, J. Edward French, A, E. Fuhlage, Jr., K. B. Fullerton. 


6S A. Gage, E. V. Gambier, Munson Gamble, D. F. Garabrant, 
Charles W. Gardner, N. L. R. Gardner, P. V. Gascoigne, Fred 
Geiger, Frank Gilbert, John W. Gilkey, W. C. Gillett, Fred Gilman, 
I. Gilman, W. M. Glasson, J. E. Gledhill, J. D. Goldberg, W. A. 
Goodwin, H. M. Gordon, M. Gottesman, Leon Gottheil, Hon. 
G. H. P. Gould, Harry P, Gould, Joseph I. Grady, R. P. Grant, A. 
E, Gray, W. A. Gray, E. W. Greenbowe, George E. Greene, F. J. 
Gregg, C. H. Griffing, Charles O. Grim, F. E. Griswold, Alexander 
Grosset, Frank Grubb. 


aaa R. Haffelfinger, F. W. Hall, H. F. Hall, P. K, Ham- 
ilton, Russell D. Hamilton, W. F. Hamilton, C. S. Hammer- 
schlag, Louis Hannoch, William A. Hardy, H. K. Harley, Joseph 
W. Harper, Herman P. Harrigan, Henry L. Harrington, H. F. 
Harrison, George A. Hart, S. Robert Hart, J. H. Hassett, Hon. 
Arthur C. Hastings, guest; O. B. Hastings, Theodore Hawley, T. 
D. Haywood, Vincent G. Hazzard, H. T. Heath, Harold Helmer, P. 
Helmsky, R, Helwig, Gustav Heubach, H. F. Higgins, A. H. Hill, 
George F. Hill, H. H. Hillegass, William Hillman, George P. Hitch- 
cock, Robert F. Hobbs, Arthur Hobson, A. A. Hodgson, George 
Frank Hogan, A. F. Holden, Amor Hollingsworth, Francis H. 
Holmes, C. B. E. Holten, N. R. Hopkins, A. H. Hopper, B. F, 
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(MADE IN DETROIT) 


Mitschfibre 


Our celebrated No. 1 Sulphite Wrap- 
ping—demanded by the knowing ones 
everywhere where strength is desired— 
wears like an all Rope Stock. Tears 
like Leatherette. 


(MADE IN DETROIT) 


Swederope 


A new product that is just as good and 


strong as we know how to make. In 
colors or natural. Write for samples, 
and judge for yourself. 


Detroit Sulphite Pulp & Paper Co. 


MAKERS OF PAPERS OF STRENGTH 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


SALES OFFICE: 
Tribune Building, Chicago. 


COS WABACAISAZS 


~ 
B. C. HILL, Manager. c. F. GRIFFIN, Eastern Age 
F. M. HILL, Secretary. 12 Spruce Street, N. Y. 
——--——- 
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The Largest Coated Box-Board Plant in America 


WABASH COATING MILLS 


WABASH, INDIANA 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


COATED BOX BOARDS 
AND COATED CARDBOARDS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTIOL 
Always on hand at our Mill at Wabcs., Indiana 
“WABACOAT” FOLDING BOX BOARDS 
Clay Coated one side. 28 x 44--016—1,000 sheets to case 
In Red, Cardinal, Orange Red, Salmon, Light Blue, Dark Blue, » 


, Dark Green, Pink, Canary, Orange Yellow 
and te 
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CONVENTION NUMBER 


PANZL’S 
PATENTED LINING 
COMPOSITION 


is the safest and best material for 


LINING OF SULPHITE PULP DIGESTERS 


AND 
ACID RECLAIMING TANKS 


Panzl Linings Are the Safest and Most Durable. 
They are really acid-proof and practically indestructible. 


All Digesters lined with Panzl’s Patented Composition 
are now as tight and in as good condition after years of con- 
tinuous use as they ever were—no leaks and no repairs. 

Panzl Linings can be made considerably thinner than 
the other linings, thus increasing the capacity of your di- 
gesters. 


The composition and the system of ‘constructing of Panzl 
Linings are patented in all countries where wood pulp is 
being manufactured by the sulphite process. The Panzl 
U. S. patents have been adjudicated to be valid in law and 
wholly independent of the Russell patent and of all other 
prior patents relating to linings of digesters, 


FOR INFORMATION AND ESTIMATES ADDRESS 


PANZL DIGESTER LINING COMPANY 


20 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Economy in 


Buying Gears 


is buying gears that give the longest and most satis- 
factory service for the money and power expended up- 
on them, There is no gain in buying cheaply gears that 
may break n*xt week or next month. You can’t afford 
to have your machinery tied up by break-downs, nor 
can you afford to use 100 H. P. to drive a pair of cheap 
gears, when 50 H. P. will drive a pair of good gears and 
do the same work. 

Caldwell-Walker gears wear, are highly efficient, 
and frequently cost little more than inferior gears. 


If you use gears, write to 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 
Chicago, 17th St. and Western Ave. 
New York, 95 Liberty Street 
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Power Plant Piping comecete Heating Plants 
WILLIAM A. POPE, 80 East Lake St., CHICAGO 


THERE ARE REASONS FOR OUR REPEATED INSTALLATIONS 


FRICTION PULLEY & MACHINE WORKS 


Manufacturers of 


GRINDERS, WET MACHINES, “SUCCESS” SCREENS, CHIPPERS, 
CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS, WOLF PATENT CYLINDER MOULD for Wet Machines, 
PULP REDUCERS and WATER SCREENS. 


SANDY HILL, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


UNION CARD & PAPER CO. TESTING oF PULP 
& PAPER ann CARDBOARD And Other Paper Materials 


of Every Description. NEW YORK SILK CONDITIONING WORKS 
138-140-142 SPRING STREET, NEW YORK 
Established 1880 


45 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK Telephone, 86 Spring 


W. P. ORR, President. A. M. ORR, Vice-President, L. O. KOESTER, Secretary. STANHOPE BOAL, Treasurer. 


ws THE ORR FELT AND BLANKET COMPANY 


PIQUA, OHIO 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


PAPER MAKERS’ FELTS AND JACKETS 


A LARGEST MANUFACTURING FACILITIES~PROMPT SHIPMENTS—SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. AN 
——_ M. C. BURRELL, Sales Manage WILLIAMS-GRAY CO., CHICAGO, Western Agents. 


THE RACQUETTE RIVER PAPER CO. 


manuractureR OF SSulphite Fibre and Ground Wood Pulp 


MANILLA AND FIBRE PAPERS 
GEO. W. SISSON, Jr., Secretary and Manager of Sales POTSDAM, ST. LAWRENCE CO., N. Y. 


LEWIS F. HOUPT, TRIBUNE BUILDING, CHICAGO 


New York Office, 913 Temple Court Building 
DENVER, COL..: Sugar Bldg. ~ MANAGER OF SALES OF 
Munising Paper Co., Ltd. 
| Georgia Mfg. and Public Service Co. 


ATLANTA, GA.: Candler Bldg. 
Detroit Sulphite Pulp and Paper Co. 


John A. Andrew 


D. Robert Stone 
WARNING 


S I ONE & ANDRE K The Patents under which this co mpany 
operates fully protect the company in the 


manufacture of machinery for making Pulp 
d Fecmngee, etc., by the Vaowem an 


Paper and Specialties Felting Processe 


mpan Anyone ideas said Patents will be 
New England Agents for Japan Paper Co y sued for damages and injunction 


310 John Hancock Building The F. E. Keyes Company 
BOSTON MASS. 20 Broad Street NEW YORK 
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Largest Distributors of Box Board 
in the United States 


Manufacturers of Straw Board, Pulp Board, Folding 
Box Board, Binders’ Board, Bristol Board 
SOLE SELLING AGENTS 


THE LEWIS KNERR PAPER CO. LAFAYETTE BOX BOARD & PAPER CO. 
ELKHART BRISTOL BOARD & PAPER CO. NILES BOARD & PAPER CO, 


THE C. L. LA BOITEAUX CO. CINCINNATI CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


ALL TYPES PAPER MILL. MACHINERY 


HIGH GRADE IN EVERY RESPECT. EMBODYING ALL LATE IMPROVEMENTS 


Wet Machines, Stuff Pumps, Water Pumps, Finishing Cutters, Bundle Cutters, Ktc. 


REWINDERS 
Improved “Leader” Screen BELOIT IRON WORKS 


Best in the Marke’ Write for Information Established 1858 BELOIT, WIS., U.S. A. 


GARLAND 


GUARANTEED 


Clutch Pulleys 


REQUIRE NO ADJUSTMENT. 
Made in all sizes from 14 ‘n-h diam. to 12 ft. diam 
hi. oe WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
a pth : os - al all ih OM a ee Se oe - - jue oa - 
— eee THE M. GARLAND CO. 
Illustrations of 17 ft. diam., 26 in. face and 0 ft. diam., 22 in. face clutch pulleys—targest ever built. BAY CITY, MICH. 
Originators and Patentees of The Cable Conveyor System. 


Roy Patent Calender Roll Grinder 


S. ROY & SON, Worcester, Mass. 
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Horne, B. F. Horne, guest; W. H. Horton, T. B. Hosford, Lucius 
Howe, William H. Howe, William B. Howland, C. A. Hubbard, 
Charles F, Hubbs, Charles L. Huff, Orville E. Hungerford, James 
Y. Hunt, John E. Hunt, Thomas Hunter, John E. Hurford, J. E. 
A. Hussey, G. W. Hutchinson, E. W. Hyde, Willis Howes. 


J —Benjamin M. Jackson, J. Parker Jefferies, L. H. Jenkins, C. S. 
Jenks, Paul Johnston, Andrew B, Jones, E. D. Jones, John H. 
Jones, H. M. Joyce, Alfred T. Judd, W. D. Judd, S. E. Junkins. 


oe Kastner, Frank Keeney, J. B. Kelly, Frank T. Kenah, 

E. S. Kennard, A. J. Kennedy, George C. Kennedy, Dr, Ed- 
ward Kerr, F. E. Kessenger, W. G. Kimball, J. A. Kimberly, Jr., 
Peter King, R. V. Kingsbury, H. F, Kingsley, C. Kirschoff, George 
W. Knowlton, guest; Rev. G. W. Knox, guest; M. L. Kratz, John 
W. Krueger, I. Kuhe, Bruno Kuppers, H. L. Kutter. 


oe F. Laffan, J. W. Laffey, H. L. Lagerlof, A. C. Lamb, S. 

D. Lansing, W. E. Lathrop, Thomas H. Lattimer, J. J. Leary, 
Alfred F. Leeds, E. Y. Lefevre, John Leslie, Daniel Lewerth, 
George S. Lewis, H. S. Lewis, J. P. Lewis, J. E. Linde, W. E. 
Lindell, Fritz Lindenmeyr, A. D. Little, Hon. C. E. Littlefield, 
guest; W. B. Littleton, W. B. Littleton, William B. Livermore, C. 
F, Logan, Hon. James Logan, Adam K. Luke, Allan L. Luke, David 
L. Luke, John G, Luke, Thomas Luke, J. S. Luneschloss, Chester 
W. Lyman, F. W. Lyon. 


—George W. MacDougal, F. L. McClellan, W. C, McCloy, 
John McCoy, John S. McCoy, Jr., Robert McCoy, S. J. Mc- 
Crimlisk, R. H. McCutcheon, A. J. McDonald, R. F. McElwain, 
Arthur McEwan, R. B. McEwan, F. J. McGovern, Hon. Patrick F. 
McGowan, guest; D. F. McIntosh, George M. McKee, Charles 
McKernon, James F. McMeel, Patrick McMeel, -C. R. McMillan, 
C. I. MeNair, W. F. McQuillen, J. Russel Marble, A. J. Marcuse 
Milton E. Marcuse, M. M. Marcuse, G, R. Markel, F. G. Mar- 
quardt, James S. Masterman, George H. Mead, George H. Mead, 
guest; George H. Mead, guest; George W. Mead, B. B. Megargee, 
James Meikle, Walter B Merlin, G. Frank Merrian, O. H. Merrick, 
M. H. Merrill, O. B. Merrill, G. J. Merwin, Eugene Merz, Frank 
Milham, Alvah Miller, A. O. Miller, C. Wilbur Miller, George L. 
Miller, Guyon Miller, Guyon Miller, guest; James N, Miller, John 
R. Miller, N. L. Miller, O. A. Miller W. H. Miller, F. P. Mills, 
H. P. Mills, Herbert J. Miner, James T. Mix, James N. Mohr, 
John K. Mohr, George E. Montague, C. F. Moore, F. L. Moore, 
W. B. Moore, R. T. Moorehouse, C. M. Morand, E. H. Morris, 
L. B. Morris, H. A. Moses, William Moyne, A. S. Mudge, W. V. 
A. Mulhallon, M. C. Murgittroyd, E. B. Murray. 


— H. Neally, John Neil, E. B. D. Neuhauser, A. H. Nevius, 
D. H. Newell, Randolph Nexsen, Henry Nias, J. P. Ndlting, 
Harry J. Northcott, A. E. Nye. 


(ye P. O'Brien, William O’Connor, T. J. O’Donohue, C. 
H. O’Hara, George Olmstead, J. F. Oltrogge, Maurice 

O’Meara, William O’Meara, A, E. Osborn, R. C. Osburn, John W. 

Outterson, C. E. Outterson, J. A. Outterson, Frank C. Overton. 


Ds. L. Paddock, L. N. Paddock, F. M. Page, A. Pagenstecher, 

Jr., G. Pagenstecher, R. Pagenstecher, A, G. Paine, guest; A. 
x. Paine, Jr., G. W. Parker, Marcelis Parsons, J. G. Paton, R. S. 
Peale, A. F. Peck, George F. Rerkins, guest; George F. Perkins, 
Jr., George H. Perkins, Walter E. Perry, H. H. Philcox, John S. 
Phillips, R. C. Pierce, William M. Plant, H. E. Platt, D. B. Plum, 
J. E. Porter, L. D. Post, John H. Pott, J. B. Potter, F. W. Power, 
P. C. Powers, A. L. Pratt, Hon. William A. Prendergast, guest; 
C. H, Preston, Edward T. Preston, W. A. Publow, J. Bishop Put- 
nam, J. F. Pynchon. 
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Q —Daniel L. Quirk. 


one M. Ramage, J. D. Ramsey, C. W. Rantoul, Jr., E. E. 
Rapley, W. J. Raybold, William Reardon, Charles Reardon, 
Charles Redelshein, George W. Reed, M. H. Reed, Benjamin Frank- 
lin Reist, C. H. Remington, C. R. Remington, L. S. Reynal, Arthur 
E. Rice, Benjamin Riegel, B. D. Riegel, G. E. Riegel, John S. 
Riegel, B. I. Rike, Edwin Riley, J. P. Riley, Charles Robertson, 
E. C. Robertson, William F. Robertson, William J. Robertson, J. 
Albert Robins, Thomas J. Roche, J. McK. Rodgers, F. S. Rogers, 
J. Rogers, Willard C. Rogers, R. P. Romaine, L. H. Rothschild, 
G. T. Rowland, C. H. Runbold, Thomas E. Rush, E, F. Russ, G. 
F. Russel, W. D. Russel, George W. Russell, George Ryther. 


~ —J. Lewis Sampson, W. H. Sanburn, C. 

H. Scallon, F. H. Schauffler, Amos S. Schoonmaker, A. C. 
Scrimgeour, J. L. Seiler, Walter R. Seinsheimer, F. J. Sensen- 
brenner, Fred Seymour, George I. Shaffer, S. A. Shannon, Fred. 
R. Shaw, O. Shepard, George C. Sherman, A. B. Sherrill, D. M. 
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R. T. Spencer, R. W Spencer, Hon. John C. Spooner, guest; Har- 
rison Starr, Francis U. Stearns, N. G. Steele, E. H. Sterns, F. 
Stetson, Arthur E. Stevens, Frank N. Stevens, W. A. Stevenson, 
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SPEECHES AT THE BANQUET. 


URING the short intermission between the close of the dinner 
» and the beginning of the speech making there was a general 
interchange of greetings among the diners. When President 
Cowles succeeded in restoring quiet, and preliminary to the intro- 
duction of the speakers, he spoke as follows: 


Address by President David S. Cowles. 


MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN PAPER AND Pup ASSOCIATION AND 
Guests—I will not detain you by lengthy remarks or discuss mat- 
ters directly pertaining to the paper trade. There are, however, 
questions agitating the public mind which affect us all, and have an 
important bearing upon the present and future prosperity of our 
country. 

There seems to have grown up a popular animosity toward cor- 
porations which is mistaken and very harmful in its effect. Cor- 
porations are absolutely necessary under modern business condi- 
tions for the development of trade and commerce. They are 
created for the purpose of perpetuating organized business, to 
enable large numbers of individuals to share in that business, and 
to provide the capital necessary for its greater development. They 
are authorized by law, and there should be no more hostility toward 
them as corporations than there should be toward individuals do- 
ing business under their own names or in co-partnership. The 
control and direction of corporations is through the ownership 
of their shares or stock. These shares are personal property, which 
the law contemplates shall be bought and sold as the owners may 
see fit. This is a property right which no one can deny, and is the 
privilege of every one, rich or poor. If it is lawful that a man may 
sell what he owns, it is equally lawful that another shall have the 
right to buy. If one or more persons have the right to buy one 
share, they have an equal right to acquire all the shares of a cor- 
poration which others are willing to sell. If they have the right 
to buy shares in one corporation, they have an equal right to buy 
shares in other corporations, even if by so doing they eventually 
come into the control of a large number of corporations. This 
right cannot be denied without depriving the individual of the de- 
termination how he shall invest his money or when or how he shall 
sell that which he owns. 

To deny this right is an absurd propostion on its face, and yet 
there is a curious popular belief it should not be permitted when 
done by men of wealth. All men are equal in the eye of the law, 
conseqnently it follows that each should be protected in the unre- 
stricted enjoyment of his rights, irrespective of whether he be rich 
or poor. It is certainly true that the ability to buy stock, and 
thereby secure control of a number of corporations, makes possi- 
ble the gradual creation of combinations, which are absurdly 
called trusts, but this, in my judgment, is not an evil, but a neces- 
sity. It requires enormous aggregations of capital to develop 
great railway systems, mine and manufacture on a large scale, and 
distribute products both at home and abroad, and to successfully 
resist disaster in time of panic and depression. We have recently 
had a demonstration of this latter which should convince all 
thoughtful men. It is due to the combined power and wealth of 
the banks, capitalists and great corporations during the recent 
panic that we have been saved from widespread ruin. In other 
words, the result was accomplisNed by combination. Corporations 
are farseeing, wise and honest in their operations, or are unwise 
and dishonest, according to the characteristics of the men who 
direct and manage their affairs. This is a question of men, not a 
question of the corporation itself, and is equally true of unincor- 
porated business. 


Congress and the Legislature may enact all the laws conceivable 
without changing this fact. The law forbids murder and inflicts 
the death penalty for its commission, but murders are still com- 
mitted. Theft and all kinds of crime exist in spite of the law, and 
will so continue until human nature changes or the millennium 
arrives. In the last few years there has been exposure of shameful 
wrongdoing in high places, and a great deal has been written and 
said both here and abroad regarding it. Confidence has been 
shaken, suspicion aroused and values destroyed, but conditions are 
not as bad as they have been painted. The evil is in spots and not 
general, and would probably have existed if such an organization 
as the corporation had never been created. The great majority 
of men are honest and intend to do right, and despite all that has 
been exposed the standard of commercial honesty of our people is 
second to none. It is a mistake to think we need more Federal or 
State regulation. The laws of trade are like the laws of nature, and 
inevitably assert themselves. It is true there is a radical difference 
between corporations deriving their special privileges and franchises 
by legislative grant and whose charters provide for State control 
and regulation from those organized to control and manage private 
property which is the result of individual initiative and effort. 
The latter ask only the same protection which is accorded citizens 
and guaranteed by the Constitution to all private property, and 
should not be harassed and disturbed by governmental interference, 
whether they be great corporations.or small, If private enterprise, in- 
dustry and the wise use of capital result in great commercial suc- 
cess and large aggregations of wealth, those who have achieved this 
result are fairly entitled to it, and should be protected in its en- 
joyment. They have added to the wealth and prosperity of the 
country, have aided in making it commercially great, have provided 
employment for thousands of wage earners and prepared the way 
for others to follow in their trail and extend the development still 
further. Left to itself, as it should be, manufacture and commerce 
will adjust itself in accordance with supply and demand, and the 
inevitable working of natural laws. The corporations which are 
subject to Governmental regulation, like the railways, should be 
dealt with in a broad minded, liberal, friendly spirit, and encour- 
aged to further development; should be allowed to make money 
and divide handsome profits among their shareholders. If our 
railways are prosperous, if their securities are safe and a profitable 
investment for the public, then the railways command the additional 
capital necessary for further extension and the consequent de- 
velopment of our country. The public today demands the highest 
efficiency from the railways, the best that money can supply in 
roadbeds, electricity, comfortable and luxurious cars, frequent and 
rapid train service, and, in fact, all modern improvements. This 
cannot be provided unless the railways make large earnings. No 
section of country can be properly served by railways passing 
through it if the traffic is not profitable, and the public of that sec- 
tion will prosper or suffer accordingly. A great deal has been said 
about rebating. In my opinion, the most effective method to elimi- 
nate that evil is to allow traffic pooling, thereby eliminating the 
motive for rebating. A proper pooling arrangement provides that 
each railway in the pool receives its agreed pro rata of the traffic 
originating in its respective territories, or a money payment where 
a portion of its percentage is diverted to other roads in the pool. 
This being the case, there is no motive for offering special in- 
ducement to secure an excess percentage of business, and conse- 
quently rates remain stable and the same to all shippers. Federal 
or State ownership cannot and never has produced as efficient and 


economical results as private ownership. The stimulus of gain 
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MERELY THE SHAPE 


Is the shape of the crest and apron of a dam merely a matter 
of graceful outline, or has it a definite relation to and effect upon 
the stability of the dam? 
Let us examine a case so atrociously bad as to be interesting. 
Fig. 1 is an actual dam built within the past year. It is about 100 
feet long on ledge bot- 

with dimensions 

shown, 
and carries a maximum 
flood of 13 feet on the 
rollway. Under these 
conditions not only does 
the line of pressure fall 
outside the toe, but a new 
element of danger is in- 
troduced. 

Take a light over-fall, 
say of 2 feet, and it will 
follow a path somewhat 

Fic. 1. as indicated, the shock of 
the water falling on the projecting toe. Four conditions now 
(a) The toe will in time be shattered by the plunge of 
(b) The normal pressure of the water will tend 
to rupture the dam at the weakest point, probably just above the 
fillet. Thus far the action is obvious, but (c) the drag of the 
over-fall will remove the air, forming a partial vacuum under the 
falling sheet. This vacuum is added to the pressure of the water, 
increasing the overturning force, or, if the dam holds together, 
(d) tends to lift the heel of the dam at the upstream edge from 
its foundations. This admits static pressure under the whole 
floor of the dam and tends to float it from its base. The net 
result is precisely what happened in fact—the dam was swept 
away on the first moderate flood within one year of its completion. 

It has been demonstrated also that this partial vacuum causes 
a fluttering in the falling sheet, which sets up a violent tremor 
throughout the dam, and will tend in as faulty a construction as 
this to loosen the dam from its base and admit an upward pres- 
sure of water. At all events, this particular dam promptly went 
down stream, urged by any one or all of the above causes in com- 
bination. Just what took place no man can tell, but that the 
result was inevitable should have been known when the drawing 
was first penciled on paper. 

Fig. 2 is a reproduction of a cross section which has just been 
sent in to this office as a basis for our own design. This dam is 
normally proportioned as 


tom, 
substantially as 


appear. 
the over-fall. 


to water pressure, but 
the vacuum effect has 
been overlooked. The 
over-fall edge of the 
crest is nearly a scuare. 
The greater the desth of 
flood the greater the 
velocity with which the 
water approaches the 
crest and the fartyer it 
jumps. ith a Fic. 2. 

moderate flow the sheet of water can by no possibility remain in 
contact with the ue but will leave it on a parabolic path, as 
sketched. The ine§table vacuum behind the falling sheet adds 
its intensity to the g verturning pressure of the water, its vibra- 
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But even 


tion constantly shaking the dam to the detriment of its structure. 
The unbroken plunge of the water on the toe of the base is an 
obvious but unavoidable defect in design. 

For some time the theory of a vacuum was looked upon as 
fanciful by many both in and out of the profession. Experiment, 
nevertheless, has fully settled the fact, and it is held to explain 
the cause of failure of not a few dams in the past. 

A striking illustration of vacuum, Fig. 3, was recently observed 
by the writer. In the dam was a log sluiceway, about 6 feet wide, 

controlled by a leaf 

gate, pivoted at the 

bottom, and raised or 
wire 
rope at each end pass- 
ing Over a geared 
drum, correctly pro- 
portioned to lift the 
gate under a full load 
of water. To the sur- 
prise of the engineer 
the gate when down 
refused to rise, even 
with a thin sheet of 
water over it. A moment’s reflection showed that the over-fall 
produced a powerful vacuurn underneath the leaf, thus creating 
a direct load on the gate, equal with even a 5-pound vacuum to 
a slab of iron 20 inches thick. In this particular case the drum 
was geared up until the gate could be handled, but had it been 
foreseen, a 4-inch pipe, carried down in the wall and admitting 
air underneath the leaf, would have solved the problem. 

We have given much attention to the question of vacuum and 
its effects, and are proposing in the course of our regular work 
to undertake some experimental research with gauges registering 
the amount of vacuum secured. 

The perfect shape for an over-fall crest is the parabolic path 
due to the velocity at greatest flood. The over-fall will then 
remain in contact with the apron under any condition. But this 
involves a curvature of large radius, which in turn thickens the 
crest of the dam and carries with it an increase of the entire 
structure. The cost thus involved has forced engineers to dis- 
regard to some extent the shape of the crest as related to maxi- 
mum floods and take chances on a curvature which will leave a 
dangerous vacuum space when the discharge has increased above 
a certain velocity. 

Again, the crest of a dam should be inclined up stream to 
afford easy passage for ice and logs. But under limitation of 
cost the solid dam finds itself “between the devil 
and the deep sea,” since the thickness of the crest 
must kept down to a minimum. In Fig. 4, from 
an act™al design, the over-fall curve, although in- 
adequate, is provided, but takes up the whole 
thickness. 
signed to receive the impact of ice and logs. 

Som; engineers omit the over-fall curve and use the/full thick- 
secure the inclined approach, as in Fig. 5. Bu no prac- 

ticable thickness enables both the atats and 
the curve to exist at the same time. . our own 
design we are hampered by no limitations either 
of thickness or cost. The dam is hollow and wide 
and its natural dimensions are ample to provide 
Fig. 6 
is a fair example for ordinary floods. We submit 
that the whole design—the approach, the crest, the apron and the 
bucket—leaves nothing to be desired. The easy ineline of the deck 


mi. 


lowered by a 


Fic. 3. 


Such a crest is weak and poorly de- 
Fic. 4. 


ness t 


aos for incline and curve at the same time. 
1G. 5. 
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takes care of ice and 
logs. The break-off of 
the curve commences at 
the intersection with the 
deck and leads gradually 
into an apron, so inclined 
as to always support the 
over-fall sheet. In like Fic. 6. 
manner the bucket or toe diverts the water to a horizonta) direc- 
tion by a second curve of large radius. There is, therefore, no 
chance for the over-fall to leave the face of the dam, but as an 
additional) precaution vent holes are provided through the apron 
just underneath the crest, so that any tendency to vacuum ts 
immediately canceled. 

On soft bottom—by which we mean anything that is not ledge 
—we introduce a further safety factor. Fig. 7 is a dam designed 
to be supp ried on piles 


reaching down through 
a sandy clay, overlaid on 
a substratum of hard, 
This is for a 


far West, 
floods are 


blue clay. 
river in the 

where the 
Fic. 7. very high and where 
there is neither ledge, boulder nor gravel in the stream, Without 
at this time discussing the nature of the foundation itself or the 
precautions adopted to insure permanency against scour or settle- 
ment, we merely point out that our design permits us, without 
undue expenditure of material, to carry the over-fall on a very 
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flat apron passing by a curve of large radius into a long tumbling 
hearth, which extends down stream far enough to establish the 
natural flow of the stream upon itself. In meeting these ever- 
varying conditions the adaptability of concrete-steel as a hydro- 
electric material is once more emphasized. 

We have, therefore, made plain in barest outline that the shape 
of the crest and apron has a most important bearing on the per- 
manency and stability of the dam. Before leaving the subject 
it is well to say that some years ago there was a disposition to 
turn up the bucket of the dam, leaving a concave at the foot of 
the apron. This possibly has some effect in holding back the 
standing wave nearer the base of the dam, but, on the other hand, 
it largely increases the violence and turmoi) of the discharge, 
causing it to leap violently upward and fal) back into the river 
bed with a secondary blow and consequent scour. This form of 
toe has been very properly condemned by experience, and the 
long tumbling hearth is now the accepted construction. 
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is lacking, and that incentive is the mainspring of trade and com- 
merce. It has led to the discovery of new countries, has developed 
the resources and created the wealth of this and all other lands. 
We want Government interference, not more. In our 
country the administration of Government is through political par- 


less 


ties, and the personnel of administration is continually changing. 
If the people are afraid to see large industries under the control 
of corporations, how much more should they fear such control by 
political parties? 

There is great popular demand for competition in all branches 
of business, and yet there is a complete failure to comprehend, 
it seems to me, the effects of unrestricted competition. Compe- 
tition carried to its logical conclusion is destructive, and would 
mean concentration and monopoly. It is as that 
law of brute creation, the survival of the fittest. It knows no pity 
and takes to itself all it can get, regardless of the consequences 
to others. Yet the public, failing to recognize this fact, look with 
fear and distrust on great corporations or combinations which 
have become great through persistent competition. When 
compete successfully, you take the other fellow’s trade away from 
him and drive him either to the wall or compel him to sell out. 
Unrestricted competition means ruin of vast aggregations of 
wealth represented by mills, factories and other property, which, 
under a wise consolidation, could be used profitably to return a 


relentless as 


you 


reasonable earning on the values they fairly represent, support the 
communities in which they are located, and give 
employment to vast numbers of working people. It may be that 
some of these properties are behind the times, but that is not a 
sufficient reason for their destruction. They have been created by 
human effort and represent a part of the wealth of the country, 
and if wiped out a part of the wealth of the country is thereby 
destroyed. There is hardly anything existing which cannot be 
improved upon. It is possible to rebuild San Francisco more 
modern and finer than it was. Notwithstanding this, its destruction 
was a positive loss of wealth to the world, and one of the con- 
tributing causes to the present financial depression. Consolida- 
tion preserves and protects and tends to eliminate destructive com- 
petition. It makes the srong help the weak. 
couraged and not unduly restrained, and in the long run natural 


continuous 


It should be en- 


laws will regulate its activities. If undue profits are sought, if 
the interests of the consumer are ignored, there is plenty of capital 
in the world ready to enter the field and thereby bring about a 
reaction to a proper basis. Broadminded management, enlight- 
ened selfishness, the desire to perpetuate earning poyer, or what- 
ever you choose to call it, recognizes the mutual relation of pro- 
ducer and consumer, and the result is beneficial to both. The 
public seems to concede unquestioned the right of consumers to 
combine to depress prices of commodities. If this is a right, why 
should not the producers have an equal right to combine to main- 


tain prices? Is there any justice in demanding that production 


should be continued when the product exceeds the demand? And 
is it not rather the part of wisdom and for the best interests of 
all that in such cases production should be brought to a level with 
consumption, even if it is necessary to enter into agreements be- 
tween producers to secure such a result? A great deal is said 
in criticism of so called “dumping” of surplus product abroad at 
low prices and maintaining prices in the nearby or home markets. 
This, in my opinion, is something which should be left to the 
producer to determine, according to the exigencies of the situa- 
tion. It. is a safe statement that it is only done to prevent de- 
moralization in an industry, to keep plants running at their fullest 
capacity, and so secure the lowest, and most economical cost of 
manufacture, to prevent the reduction in wages of employees or 
their discharge and consequent demoralization of organization. It 
is far better the productive capacity of this country should be kept 
at its maximum, even though a part of the product be sold by 
the producer abrodd at no profit, or even at a loss, than that labor 
should be thrown out of employment by reducing product. The 
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loss in pursuing this policy falls on the individuals owning the 
producing properties. 

The right of labor to combine in unions for the benefit to be 
derived from such combination is unquestioned. 
is beneficial or harmful, just as the corporation is, 


A union, however, 
according to 
how it is managed or the ends it attempts to achieve. Secretary 
Taft, in a recent speech, is reported to have said, in substance, 
that it is right for the wage earners to combine in unions, and to 
strike, if necessary, to secure higher wages and shorter hours. 
The stock in trade or capital of a working man, the thing he offers 
to sell in the labor market, is his time and labor. 
analogy between the goods he offers for sale and the merchandise 
of a manufacturer. If it be granted that the working man may 
combine to compel a higher price for his wares, is it not equally 
the right of anyone else to do likewise, whether that anyone else be 
a group of individuals or a group of corporations? 


There is a close 


The powers of 
the State are invoked to intimidate and restrain the producer in 
such attempts as he may make to secure a profit, while the con- 
sumers can combine in associations, conspiracies or in any way 
they please to depress prices, and no one gainsays them. In my 
judgment it is as much restraint of trade to combine to reduce 
prices as it is to combine to advance prices, 

There is a demand for an eight hour day. I have no objection 
to an eight hour day as a basis of wages, but I am opposed to a 
law, or a rule of trade, which prevents a man from working more 
than eight hours, if he has the opportunity and the wish to do so. 
Let the eight hour be the basis for payment, if you please, but 
don’t deny to any the right to work more than eight hours a day 
for extra pay in proportion for the extra time. As I have said 
before, a working man’s capital, or stock in trade, is his skill and 
labor. If he wishes to sell that for more than eight hours, it is 
injustice that he should be debarred from so doing, and thereby 
be deprived of one of the rights guaranteed him by the Constitu 
tion. No man ever made a notable success in life, however, ad- 
vanced to the front ranks or accumulated wealth by his own un- 
aided efforts who confined his activities to eight hours a day. | 
demand, as a right, the privilege to work as many hours as I please 
and can find the opportunity, to change my occupation, and to change 
it as often as I please. I regard as an infringement of my liberty 
and my manhood any law, or rule of trade, by any combination of 
men, which would deprive me of that right. What I demand for 
myself I consider to be the right of every citizen of this country. 
If the time comes that working men are debarred from the privi- 
lege of working where and how, and for so long as they please, 
and have the opportunity, you may say goodby to the great in- 
ducement which has led the enterprising, the self reliant, the skill- 
ful and the strong to flock to our land and help make it great, 
prosperous and the envy of all nations. We stand for liberty and 
opportunity. We want freedom, not restriction; we want the Gov- 
ernment to let private enterprise alone. We want less legislation, 
not more of it. We want the repeal of laws like the Sherman anti- 
trust law, which was enacted in ignorance of how it could be con- 
strued and which was aimed unjustly and vindictively against one 
great corporation. That law can be made an engine of oppression 
in the hands of a hostile and unprincipled administration to all the 
property interests of this great country, and should be wiped off 


the statute books. 
In introducing the 


Cowles said: 

I have the honor and pleasure both of introducing to you 
the Hon. Patrick F. McGowan, president of the Board of 
Aldermen of the city of New York, who will speak to you 
about the city of New York. (Applause.) 


Speech of Hon. Patrick F. McGowan. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE AssocrIATION—When the 
committee of very courteous gentlemen, members of your as- 
sociation, called on me to extend an invitation to be present 
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is lacking, and that incentive is the mainspring of trade ‘and com- 
merce. It has led to the discovery of new countries, has developed 
the resources and created the wealth of this and all other lands. 
We want Government 
country the administration of Government is through political par- 


less interference, not more. In our 
ties, and the personnel of administration is continually changing. 
lf the people are afraid to see large industries under the control 
of corporations, how much more should they fear such control by 
political parties ? 

There is great popular demand for competition in all branches 
of business, and yet there is a complete failure to comprehend, 
it seems to me, the effects of unrestricted competition. Compe- 
tition carried to its logical conclusion is destructive, and would 
mean concentration and monopoly. It is as relentless as that 
law of brute creation, the survival of the fittest. It knows no pity 
and takes to itself all it can get, regardless of the consequences 
to others. Yet the public, failing to recognize this fact, look with 
fear and distrust on great corporations or combinations which 
have become great through persistent competition. When 
compete successfully, you take the other fellow’s trade away from 
him and drive him either to the wall or compel him to sell out. 
Unrestricted competition means ruin of vast aggregations of 
wealth represented by mills, factories and other property, which, 
under a wise consolidation, could be used profitably to return a 
reasonable earning on the values they fairly represent, support the 
communities in which they are and give 
employment to vast numbers of working people. It may be that 
some of these properties are behind the times, but that is not a 
sufficient reason for their destruction. They have been created by 
human effort and represent a part of the wealth of the country, 
and if wiped out a part of the wealth of the country is thereby 
destroyed. There is hardly anything existing which cannot be 
improved upon. It is possible to rebuild San Francisco more 
modern and finer than it was. Notwithstanding this, its destruction 
was a positive loss of wealth to the world, and one of the con- 
tributing causes to the present financial depression. Consolida- 
tion preserves and protects and tends to eliminate destructive com- 
petition, It makes the srong help the weak. It should be en- 
couraged and not unduly restrained, and in the long run natural 
laws will regulate its activities. If undue profits are sought, if 
the interests of the consumer are ignored, there is plenty of capital 
in the world ready to enter the field and thereby bring about a 
reaction to a proper basis. Broadminded management, enlight- 
ened selfishness, the desire to perpetuate earning poyer, or what- 
ever you choose to call it, recognizes the mutual relation of pro- 
ducer and consumer, and the result is beneficial to both. The 
public seems to concede unquestioned the right of consumers to 
combine to depress prices of commodities. If this is a right, why 
should not the producers have an equal right to combine to main- 
tain prices? Is there any justice in demanding that production 
should be continued when the product exceeds the demand? And 
is it not rather the part of wisdom and for the best interests of 
all that in such cases production should be brought to a level with 
consumption, even if it is necessary to enter into agreements be- 
tween producers to secure such a result? A great deal is said 
in criticism of so called “dumping” of surplus product abroad at 
low prices and maintaining prices in the nearby or home markets. 
This, in my opinion, is something which should be left to the 
producer to determine, according to the exigencies of the situa- 
tion. It is a safe statement that it is only done to prevent de- 
moralization in an industry, to keep plants running at their fullest 
capacity, and so secure the lowest and most economical cost of 
manufacture, to prevent the reduction in wages of employees or 
their discharge and consequent demoralization of organization, It 
is far better the productive capacity of this country should be kept 
at its maximum, even though a part of the product be sold by 
the producer abroad at no profit, or even at a loss, than that labor 
should be thrown out of employment by reducing product. The 


you 


located, continuous 
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loss in pursuing this policy falls on the individuals owning the 
producing properties. 

The right of labor to combine in unions for the benefit to be 
A union, however, 
according to 
Secretary 


derived from such combination is unquestioned. 
is beneficial or harmful, just as the corporation is, 
how it is managed or the ends it attempts to achieve. 
Taft, in a recent speech, is reported to have said, in substance, 
that it is right for the wage earners to combine in unions, and to 
strike, if necessary, to secure higher wages and shorter hours. 
The stock in trade or capital of a working man, the thing he offers 
to sell in the labor market, is his time and labor. There is a close 
analogy between the goods he offers for sale and the merchandise 
of a manufacturer. If it be granted that the working man may 
combine to compel a higher price for his wares, is it not equally 
the right of anyone else to do likewise, whether that anyone else be 
a group of individuals or a group of corporations? The powers of 
the State are invoked to intimidate and restrain the producer in 
such attempts as he may make to secure a profit, while the con- 
sumers can combine in associations, conspiracies or in any way 
they please to depress prices, and no one gainsays them. In my 
judgment it is as much restraint of trade to combine to reduce 
prices as it is to combine to advance prices, 

There is a demand for an eight hour day. I have no objection 
to an eight hour day as a basis of wages, but I am opposed to a 
law, or a rule of trade, which prevents a man from working more 
than eight hours, if he has the opportunity and the wish to do so. 
Let the eight hour be the basis for payment, if you please, but 
don’t deny to any the right to work more than eight hours a day 
for extra pay in proportion for the extra time. As I have said 
before, a working man’s capital, or stock in trade, is his skill and 
labor. If he wishes to sell that for more than eight hours, it is 
injustice that he should be debarred from so doing, and thereby 
be deprived of one of the rights guaranteed him by the Constitu- 
tion. 
vanced to the front ranks or accumulated wealth by his own un- 


No man ever made a notable success in life, however, ad- 


aided efforts who confined his activities to eight hours a day. I 
demand, as a right, the privilege to work as many hours as I please 
and can find the opportunity, to change my occupation, and to change 
it as often as I please. I regard as an infringement of my liberty 
and my manhood any law, or rule of trade, by any combination of 
men, which would deprive me of that right. What I demand for 
myself I consider to be the right of every citizen of this country. 
If the time comes that working men are debarred from the privi- 
lege of working where and how, and for so long as they please, 
and have the opportunity, you may say goodby to the great in- 
ducement which has led the enterprising, the self reliant, the skill- 
ful and the strong to flock to our land and help make it great, 
prosperous and the envy of all nations. We stand for liberty and 
opportunity. We want freedom, not restriction; we want the Gov- 
ernment to let private enterprise alone. We want less legislation, 
not more of it. We want the repeal of laws like the Sherman anti- 
trust law, which was enacted in ignorance of how it could be con- 
strued and which was aimed unjustly and vindictively against one 
great corporation. That law can be made an engine of oppression 
in the hands of a hostile and unprincipled administration to all the 
property interests of this great country, and should be wiped off 
the statute books. 

In introducing the first speaker of the evening President 
Cowles said: 

I have the honor and pleasure both of introducing to you 
the Hon. Patrick F. McGowan, president of the Board of 
Aldermen of the city of New York, who will speak to you 
about the city of New York. (Applause.) 


Speech of Hon. Patrick F. McGowan. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE AssocIATION—When the 
committee of very courteous gentlemen, members of your as- 
sociation, called on me to extend an invitation to be present 
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at your annual gathering, I consented with pleasure, and when 
I came into the hotel this evening it was still with a feeling 
of pleasure. When I sat down to this table, however, that 
feeling of pleasure gave way to one of apprehension. I was pre- 
sented at once with an A. P. A. menu card. (Laughter.) Now, 
any man in public life in New York knows what it means to 
have anything to do with the A. P. A.’s. Later on I discovered 
that you had raised the Chinese question. Now, gentlemen, we 
all know that the Chinese question is not uppermost in the 
minds of the administration at the present time, but as the 
Irishman said when he was asked if he could run a mile in four 
minutes, and he did it in ten, “Well, it was very convenient to 
it.” and so I may say that while the Chinese question may not 
be the uppermost question in our minds at present, the Japa- 
nese question is, which is very convenient to it. I was warned 
when I came here this evening that I could talk on any subject 
I pleased except paper. (Laughter.) I must not speak on 
paper, and I don't know that I blame you very much. We 
have had so much paper of a peculiar kind in New York lately 
that we are a little tired of hearing of it, and one bank presi- 
dent stated that a clearing house certificate was a damned 
poor substitute to give the children in the morning when they 
were crying for milk. The kind of paper that has been put 
forward by some of the gentlemen who assumed to control 
the finances of New York, and who, as I understand, are not 
to be found at the present time, isn’t the kind of paper which 
you produce. You send it out into the market pure and im- 
maculate, and whatever they do with it after they receive it is 
no concern of yours. (Applause.) 

I am asked to say a word or two about the city of New 
York, and I am sorry that a more eloquent orator could not 
respond to so splendid a toast. We New Yorkers feel very, 
very proud of our city, not in a boasting way, but for the great 
good that we believe it does and for the great good that it 
extends all over these United States. Some time ago at a ban- 
quet in Philadelphia I was informed that theirs was a truly 
American city, and I acquiesced in that so far as it compared 
with New York, for we are certainly a very cosmopolitan city. 
We get children from all parts of the world. We get men and 
women from all parts of the world. And after the parents set- 
tle here, and if they will send their little children into our 
public schools and give us five or six years of the little ones— 
we care not whether the fathers and mothers be anarchists or 
socialists, we will send out to these United States patriotic 
American citizens. (Applause.) We have, I am glad to say, 
in the great city of New York not less than 600,000 
children in our public schools, very few of them with American 
grandparents, but as I said before we have 600,000 patriots 
ready to take up their rifle or their sword in defense of the 
old flag if ‘called upon to do so and sacrifice their lives if 
necessary. I might say in passing that we spend about 25 
cents of every dollar which we collect in taxes for education 
in this city, so that our education is not neglected. We are 
very proud of some of the other departments. We are very 
proud of the street cleaning department, for instance; and 
now, gentlemen, and particularly those who live outside of 
New York, let me say to you that when it was ascertained that 
you were to visit us, so'as to make you perfectly at home and 
make you realize that you were indeed in the country, the 
street commissioner left the snow here to greet you, so that 
you would feel perfectly at home. We have about 5,000 men 
to look after the streets of thé city of New York. 

We have, I believe, a splendid police department of about 10,000, 
and let me say to the gentlemen who have come here from the 
rural districts that I brought my police badge with me, because I 
couldn't tell what effect New York champagne might have on you, 
and if you fall into the hands of the blue coats, send for me, and 
I will do the best I can to get you out of trouble. (Applause.) 
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We have, without question, the very best fire department in the 
civilized world. (Applause.) Every day at the great fires which 
frequently occur in this city men sacrifice their lives for the 
property and lives of others; and there are just as brave men today 
in the police and fire departments of the city of New York as ever 
handled a gun in defense of their country. Speaking of our cos- 
mopolitan population reminds me that at a banquet some time ago 
I stated that we had Russians, Irishmen, Germans, Italians and 
all that—in fact, that we have, which we have, about 500,000 
Italians in the city of New York. We have over 1,000,000 of Irish- 
men in the city of New York, and we have over a million and a 
half of Germans in Greater New York. We have all of these, and 
they are good citizens. I was telling some gentlemen of the shoe 
and leather trade about our cosmopolitan population, and a gentle- 
man who followed me rather twisted my remarks, and I am going 
to give it to you in his words. He said: “President McGowan, of 
the Board of Aldermen, has told us that in the city of New York 
we have 500,000 Italians and the best street cleaning department 
ever; that we have the finest police force of any civilized city in 
the world, and over a million Irishmen, and that we had a fire 
department that couldn't be beaten and 750,000 Jews.” I don't 
know how the gentleman connected the Jews with the fire depart- 
ment, because there are very few of them in the fire department. 

I am glad that you selected New York for your gathering, gen- 
tlemen, and I am glad to say to you, as I said to the president, 
I have attended many banquets in this city during this season and 
last season, and I have seldom looked into the faces of so many 
solid, upright business men as I see before me here tonight. 
(Applause.) And I feel—I feel all the prouder of you because I 
am a business man myself, and, of course, I am one of you. 

Mr. Choate said at a gathering like this that there was all the 
material present for a good time. I can re-echo his sentiment, and 
say there is here all the material to have a good time, and I can 
add another to it and state that this is the place to have a good 
time. 

In conclusion might I say, in the words of the poet, 





That we welcome you here, 
And we asked you to come in the evening, 
Or come in the morning; 
Come when you are looked for, 
And come without warning, 
And kisses and welcome 
You will find here before you, 
And the oftener you come 
The more we will adore you. (Applause.) 

President Cowles then introduced the Rev. George W. Knox, 
of the Union Theological Seminary, of New York city, who spoke 
on the Eastern question, in the course of which he praised the Jap- 
anese people and ridiculed the idea of a war with that country. 

Tue CHAIRMAN—Gentlemen, I now have the pleasure of intro- 
ducing to you the Hon. Charles E. Littlefield, of Maine. (Ap- 
plause. ) 


Speech of Hon. Charles E. Littlefield. 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN OF THE AMERICAN PAPER AND 
Pup Association—I am very greatly obliged to you for your 
more than cordial reception. I enjoyed listening very much to 
the very able and elaborate contribution of your president to the 
discussion of existing business conditions and their relation to the 
body politic and legislation applying thereto. If we may be able 
to judge from very recent events, without stopping on my part to 
comment on his address, I may perhaps be allowed to say that 
when the reply thereto is made it will be so hot that asbestos 
paper will be needed in order to transmit it to the American people. 
(Prolonged laughter.) 

The president said, although he was not heard so to say on 
account of the temporary uproar going on, that I was to speak 
upon the causes of the panic. I have a word to say in relation 
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to a panic that was at one time threatened, but that perhaps did 
not become as much of a panic as was expected. In the first mes- 
sage of the President of the United States to the first session of 
this Congress the only recommendation made with reference to 
the tariff was a suggestion that the tariff on wood pulp might well 
be repealed as an element in the preservation of the American 
forests. Now I want to say to you, first, that I suppose that did 
not fill the minds of the gentlemen engaged in that industry— 
mark you, I don't say combined in that industry (laughter); I 
am not a candidate for the Presidency of the United States, and 
therefore do not find it necessary to avail myself of the stock of 
adjectives that I have on hand for the purpose of assailing mem- 
bers of this or any other business association in our country. I 
suppose you will have no apprehension, and if you have allow me 
to allay it—there will be no legislation on the question of the tariff 
either for the preservation of the forests or for the gratification 
of men who are interested in the consumption of the product of 
any particular industry. (Applause.) At this session of the Amer- 
ican Congress, in my opinion, there won't even be a tariff com- 
mission appointed for the purpose of agitating that question. 

I want to say just a word in relation to what I think tariff 
legislation should be directed to, although that does not concern 
the subject that I am here for the purpose of discussing. I do not 
believe that any tariff schedule should be either revised, remodeled, 
amended or changed for any ulterior purpose. (Applause.) I 
believe that a tariff schedule was created for two purposes under 
the policy now prevailing under which this great country has seen 
a finer development in prosperity than ever blessed it at any other 
time of its history, although we have been going through a season 
of panic. Those two purposes are, first, the raising of revenue, 
and second, the protection of American industries. (Applause.) 
I do not believe they ought to We changed either to preserve any 
other propositions or to punish anybody connected with any in- 
dustry. They ought to be imposed for those two purposes, and 
those alone. 

Now, let me say to you, in just a word: It turns out to be 
the fact that instead of preserving the American forests the 
repeal of the tariff on wood pulp would tend to deplete the 
American forests—a statement which I desire to say to you 
received the concurrence of the Hon. Gifford Pinchot, the 
forester of the United States, in my room in the city of Wash- 
ington only yesterday. I put to him briefly this hypothesis— 
and, by the way, allow me to say that in connection with the 
discussion he entertained the opinion first that this trade was 
subject to a vast conspiracy for the purpose of monopolizing 
the market—which is true, according to the gospel proclaimed 
by a gentleman named William Jennings Bryan, in this town 
Saturday night, which would make practically every man pres- 
ent before me a criminal before the law; that was his first 
proposition, and his next was that on the investment of $40,000,- 
000 of money there were annually $21,000,000 of net profit re- 
ceived in the industry, and if that be true you would all be 
malefactors of great wealth (laughter). Since arriving here I 
received information from the distinguished gentleman who 
sits at my right that the average returns during the last few 
years upon the actual cash value of the properties invested has 
only been about 5 per cent., and I think that this gentleman is 
more likely to know than our other friends are who have ab- 
sorbed their information from editorials in the newspapers. I 
do not mean to admit that that is not a reliable source. gen- 
erally, but when it is contradicted by the facts I do not adhere 
to the editorials; I stay by the facts. 

Now, I assumed in my proposition to Mr. Pinchot, taking 
the State of Maine from which I happen to come as an illus- 
tration, and which is more vitally interested in this great in- 
dustry in proportion to its inhabitants and its wealth than any 
other of all the forty-six States in the Union, that it was using 
about 22 per cent. of its raw material imported from the Cana- 
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das, costing at the mill from $1 to $2 per cord more than the 
domestic raw material cut out of its own wood, and I asked 
him how it was that if we were to have free competition, which 
would involve in order to have our friends across the line to 
get into the market a cutting of the rates and a meeting of 
them in the market by our manufacturers for the purpose of 
meeting that cut, and therefore a reduction in the price of our 
product, involving necessarily one of two propositions, a reduc- 
tion in the rate of wage paid, or in the raw material cost of 
the, product; I asked him if he thought that when the raw 
material from the Canadas cost from $1 to $2 a cord more than 
our domestic raw material, and therefore it was necessary to 
reduce the cost of manufacture, where he thought the manu- 
facturers would go for their raw material. I said they won't 
pay $1 or $2 a cord more for the raw material. He conceded, 
assuming that state of facts to be true—and it is true exactly, 
although he did undertake to state that he understood as a 
forester that the quality of the material brought here from 
Canada was in excess, so far as this question was concerned, 
enough so to account for the difference in price—which also 
is not a fact, as I learned since I reached here, because the 
quality is substantially the same. He conceded that this rec- 
ommendation thus made in the message, instead of producing 
the desired result would produce exactly the opposite result. 
Now, this I have, as I say, from the forester of the United 
States himself. He conceded further that it was neither safe 
nor wise nor prudent to make such a recommendation unless 
it was based upon the fundamental hypothesis that under no 
circumstances should it be put into force except upon an ab- 
solute agreement with our friends across the border that no 
import duty would be applied to wood pulp imported into 
this country, whereas the recommendations said—it did not 
base it upon that flat level proposition, but simply suggested 
that if possible it should be coupled with such a recommenda- 
tion. 

Now, my friends, you need have no apprehension about a panic 
upon that score. A little later I will publish from the Forester of 
the United States a distinct statement, over his signature, that this 
recommendation would produce an absolutely different result from 
that contemplated by the message—simply an ill advised business 
proposition. : 

And I venture this prophecy that whenever in the near future 
or the far future, whether there is any change in the legislation 
affecting this business—and I am not referring to the kind of leg- 
islation the President had in his mind in his discussion—but when 
there is any change in traiff legislation it will be made only upon 
the basis that this industry shall receive precisely the same relative 
treatment that every other industry receives that is affected by that 
kind of legislation (Applause.) Because it will be submitted that 
if the Department of Justice, urged on by gentlemen who are in- 
terested therein, gives heed to the allegations made against this 
trade, that there is a tribunal where, under the laws of the land, 
the laws are to be enforced and people are to be heard before 
they are condemned. (Applause.) I have no sympathy with the 
general impression that seems to now prevail, that because capital 
is aggregated in the form of a corporation, or, forsooth, because 
some individual, because of his energy and enterprise and thrift 
and industry and skill, has succeeded in accumulating a fortune, 
that he is necessarily a malefactor of great wealth (Applause.) 
I believe the presumption is that every man in every line of in- 
dustry, poor or rich, great or small, is presumed to be innocent 
until the laws of the land find him guilty of the charge made against 
him. (Applause.) 

Now, there are a great many opinions as to what caused the 
panic. A little later I may undertake to make a suggestion or 
two of my own, but in the first instance I want to call your at- 
tention to some of the great variety of opinions in relation thereto. 
It is true that we have gone through a very trying business condi- 
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tion. It is a fact that within this neighborhood there are grave- 
vards that now have within them freshly and newly made graves 
that would not have been dug and peopled had it not been for this 
vast financial crisis. Many a man failing to see any light of hope 
ahead has adopted the expedient of suicide to evade the conse- 
quences of conditions that he wasn’t able to control. And it is a 
very unfortunate fact that throughout the length and the breadth 
of this country, particularly in the Western and the far Western 
section, the people looked upon this great panic in the first in- 
stance under the impression that it was simply a stock jobbing 
or a stock gambling or a stock speculating panic, and that men 
engaged in stock transactions were the men being injured thereby; 
and it is quite true, and unfortunately and lamentably true, that 
they looked upon that condition so long as they supposed it would 
be confined to these unfortunate individuals with more or less 
gratification and satisfaction, because there is a very violent preju- 
dice against what is known as Wall Street in the city of New 
York and the great business interests that are aggregated there. 

But when it was discovered that Wall Street and the great men 
in charge of immense business interests in New York simply rep- 
resented the great aggregation of business activities of forty-six 
States, and that a little later a bank suspended here and an in- 
dustry stopped there, 100 men were out of employment in one place, 
500 in another, 1,000 in another, until it aggregated hundreds of 
thousands, and that whereas within four or five months ago there 
was a scarcity of the means of transportation that now there was 
a surplus and a congestion of empty freight cars, these people 
outside of New York began to sit up and take notice. They began 
to be disturbed. But that condition prevailed. I am going to 
read a short extract from a statement of a statesman as to what 
he thinks caused this panic. It is a speech made here in the city 
of New York only about two weeks ago, and this distinguished 
statesman said: “I believe that the panic was the result of finan- 
cial cannibalism, the big ‘uns swallowing the little ’uns. Yet 
before bowing in homage before these financial cannibals I want 
first to distinguish between the President’s undesirable citizens 
and his substantial business men.” 


Now, that was the utterance of a very estimable gentleman, a 
man that is entitled to great credit for what he has made of him- 
self. It was the blind Senator from Oklahoma, Senator Gore, and 
I am willing to concede that his remarks are quite gory also, and I 
haven’t any doubt but that in a very large degree he represents the 
sentiments of the people from whom he comes. Illustrating the 
hysterical conditions that prevailed throughout the country under 
existing conditions with reference to this great question with rela- 
tion to our body politic, of corporations and aggregations of wealth. 
I had occasion to attend a banquet shortly after this crisis occurred. 
One gentleman declared that the reason why, in his judgment, this 
panic occurred was because the business people of this country had 
been vigorously arraigned as dishonest and criminal and as subject 
to the provisions of the law. That these assertions had been made 
so continuously, in his judgment, it had produced a condition that 
had predisposed the country to the occurrence of panics of this 
sort. The same gentleman, in a speech in this room on Saturday 
last, made the remark that there had been too much muckraking 
both high and low. I make no comment on that. I simply give 
you the suggestion in a general way. He said that there had been 
too many unnecessary criminal prosecutions; that people had been 
harassed and annoyed by the agents of the law, having in mind, 
perhaps, the condition indicated by the little girl of whom I heard 
the other day who was chided somewhat by her mother for having 
performed something of which she didn’t just approve, and which 
happened to take place in a little room where she had been all by 
herself. The little girl said: “But there wasn’t anybody there who 
saw me.” The mother said: “My daughter, God was there; He 
saw you. God is with you all the while.” Now, the next day the 
little girl was out walking on the street, and was followed by a 
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disreputable mongrel. 
to drive it away. 


The animal followed her along and she tried 
“Go away, doggie”; but the dog didn’t quite go. 
She said: “Go, away, doggie; it’s bad enough to have God tagging 
you around without being tagged around by a dog” (laughter). 
Well, now, my friend said that there had been too much of this 
unnecessary prosecution. Well, I suppose there are none of us but 
that would consider first that whatever the law of the land may be 
it is the duty of the Executive to see that it is properly and legiti- 
mately enforced, and a proper use of the Executive power or of the 
Department of Justice in maintaining the dignity and the stability 
of the law cannot be a subject of proper criticism, as it seems to me. 

Now, another gentleman, and a very distinguished gentleman—I 
will not mention his name here this evening, because if I did, and 
if I undertook to quote exactly what he said, I should have to fall 
back, so far as my friends of the press are concerned, upon the 
records in the newspapers in order to “accurately report,” as they 
have it, the peculiar English that he sometimes uses. Now, he said 
that there had grown up in this country a condition of great power 
and influence—we had a great deal of prosperity—that there were 
a great many curious conditions existing. He started out to rem- 
edy the difficulty, or to do something by placing a moderate fine of 
$29,240,000 on a corporation of $1,000,000 in capital, with property 
aggregating about $10,000,000. It was a fine that probably aggre- 
gated as much or more than all of the fines that perhaps have been 
imposed by the enforcement of Federal law since 1789 down to 
1907, That fine was imposed in the enforcement of that legislation, 
and I ought to say here—I ought to give just briefly one reason sug- 
gested by the distinguished judge who made the fine—I am making 
no reflections on the judge by any means, although I consider that 
the reasons given were not in accord with what I think would be 
proper for the action of any justice, from the Chief Justice of the 
United States to the meanest justice of the peace that presumes to 
hold a man for the grand jury who has been the subject of much 
public criticism. One reason given by the learned judge for the 
placing of this enormous fine was because of the fact that there was 
connected with this corporation a gentleman by the name of Rocke- 
feller, whom we have sometimes heard was a stockholder in this 
corporation, although it was quite true that the liability of Mr. 
Rockefeller as a stockholder of that corporation was limited by the 
amount of stock he held, and as a matter of absolutely no conse- 
quence, either from a legal or an equitable point of view, but that 
he was a stockholder and a man who might be worth $2,000,000,000 
—and therefore the fine of $29,000,000. 


Now, I don’t go so far as to say that that is one of the causes. 
I merely offer it as another suggestion. Mr. Fowler made a speech 
in the House the other day, and he is quite an eminent. authority 
upon this question of banking and currency, and has made a very 
great study of it, and entitled, as a matter of fact, to a very great 
consideration—he said that the trouble was here in New York— 
he came back to New York; most of these people do come back to 
New York when they wish to connect themselves with large business 
interests. He said the trouble was that there were a large number 
of trust companies in the city of New York who were paying un- 
ordinary rates to the depositors, and therefore entering into compe- 
tition with the national banks, and were driving national banks to 
the wall, and all sorts of trouble. I heard another distinguishe( 
gentleman by the name of Hepburn as to this panic. He said it war 
merely a stock jobbing speculation and stock gambling. He said 
he knew of a case of increased capitalization for $92,000,000 and 
a little later another $24,000,000, and that stock transactions in- 
creased from $4,500,000, until at the end of three years it had 
reached about $200,000,000. And he was very much interested in his 
argument; he did not suggest as the other gentleman did that it 
was wholly due to criminal prosecutions, but partly so. So that 
men, as I understand it, were rather presumed to be guilty when 
they were simply charged with a crime, and before they had been 
tried and found guilty. That was his idea about it. 
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Let me go along a little bit farther. 
made a speech on this question. He said that he was in Cairo 
when this panic occurred. He didn’t intimate that that was all 
the cause of the panic, by the way, (laughter), but he said that 
the same conditions prevailed there, and that when he left Cairo 
business was in a condition of actually absolute paralysis, and 
that as he came through the various cities of Europe on his way 
to this country he found prevailing there substantially the condi- 
tions that we had here. 


Mr. Hull, of Kentucky, 


A gentleman by the name of Gilbert—I want to call the atten- 
tion of my newspaper friends to this particularly, because this in- 
volves the accuracy of the report of what a man may say in a 
public address. Of course I know a man sometimes gets highly 
interested in what he is saying—I know that I do at times, and 
get going rather faster than I anticipated, with the result that the 
newspaper reports might not be entirely accurate. But let me call 
your attention to a very amusing illustration of what occurred in 
connection with a banquet in this very room, not for the purpose 
of reviving memories of this particular room, but simply as an 
illustration. A gentleman by the name of Gilbert, who is president 
of that association, a banking association, said in referring to the 
panic, “My friends—now mark this—all this would have happened 
—let us be fair—as bankers of New York always are—and he was 
a New York banker——’” I wish to stray away from this particular 
subject for just a moment, and refer to something which occurred 
in Washington the other day—he stated that he believed the con- 
ditions prevailing in New York were the result of operations con- 
ducted by a dishonest set of men who controlled large interests 
in New York, and he represents a district of New York. Indeed, 
he may know his constituents and probably does better than I 
do, but he cannot apply that suggestion with any degree of ac- 
curacy to the district that I happen to represent in my humble 
section of the country. (Applause.) And that was his theory of 
the cause of the panic. Men in charge of vast financial institu- 
tions—“dishonest” corporations—it is the men who have _ been 
railed at and reviled that prevented the continuance of the crisis 
in its acute condition. That is, the chairman says it was, and I 
think it was. Other good men have made the same statement, 
and I haven’t any comment to make upon the statement. But to 
return to the remarks of Mr. Gilbert. Mr. Gilbert says: “My 
friends, all this would have occurred—let us be fair, as bankers 
of New York always are, if President Roosevelt hadn’t ever been 
born.” Now, what do you suppose the Washington Post says 
that he said? I will read it to you. Now, what do you suppose Mr. 
Gilbert must have felt if he happened to see the report of this meet- 
ing in the Washington Post. Here is what it is, Mr. Gilbert’s 
statement, in speaking of the panic: “All these things would not 
have happened if President Roosevelt had never been born.” 
(Laughter.) You see, he hit a bullseye twice, from the front and 
the rear, according to the newspapers. 

Now, let me go a little bit farther. Inasmuch as something 
has been said and some reference was made, I perhaps ought 
to make a reference to my friend Judge Taft, who I have 
no doubt you have already been advised and informed is, to 
a certain extent, an active, not to say vigorous, and an ener- 
getic, and perhaps not a too enthusiastic candidate for the 
Presidency of the United States. Mr. Taft says, in substance, 
this: “We are suffering now from a panic. It was brought on, 
in my judgment, by the excessive overcapitalization the world 
over, by the lack of an elastic system of currency, and also 
by a lack of confidence in our business fabric.” 





Inasmuch as a great many of these suggestions have come 
back -as it were in a more or less degree to the President of 
the United States, I am going now to allow the President of 
the United States to speak for himself in connection with this 
question. The President of the United States, on his return 
from his excursion into the wilds of Mississippi, made a speech 


in. Nashville, Tenn., which speech was reported in the New 
York Tribune and other papers on the same day that the fail- 
ure of the Knickerbocker Trust Company was reported in the 
same press, and he said: “There has been trouble in the stock 
market, in the high financial world during the last few months. 
The statement has frequently been made that the policies for 
which I stand, legislative and executive, are responsible for 
that trouble. Now, gentlemen, these policies of mine can be 
summed up in one brief sentence: They represent the effort 
to banish successful dishonesty. I doubt if these policies have 
had any material effect in bringing about the present trouble, 
but if they have it will not alter in the slightest degree my 
determination that for the remaining sixteen months of my 
term those policies shall be preserved in their entirety.” 

The next declaration that came from the President was an 
interview with a cowboy mayor in the city of Washington. 
Now, I want to say right here in relation to this interview—I 
don’t say that the interview took place. I wish my friends of 
the press would just note that. All I do say is that the cow- 
boy mayor gave the interview to the Washington Times. That 
is just as far as I do go. What occurred between him and the 
President I don’t know except as the cowboy mayor stated. 
And here is what the cowboy mayor said: “I am glad you 
came, said the President; mighty glad you came; tell the boys 
out in Omaha that if I am responsible for this money panic, 
or have showed up the rottenness of it all with reference to 
the finances of the country I am glad of it. I don’t care 
what governors and judges say, because it had to come sooner 
or later. If I have been instrumental in bringing it about 
sooner than it would have come, it is all the better.” 

Now, as | say, I don’t know whether the President made this 
statement to the cowboy mayor or not. All I know is that the 
cowboy mayor said he made it, and until we received the Presi- 
dent’s message there was nothing to indicate to the contrary. My 
notion would be, however, that the statement of the cowboy mayor 
was rather in the nature of a familiar conversation between him 
and an old friend of the cowboy regiment, more or less jocose in 
character; because it is hardly to be conceived that the President 
would, at least voluntarily, assume the responsibility of such an ut- 
terance. 

Now, the last utterance that we have from the President is this, 
and it is an extract from his last message, which maybe some of 
you have read, or at least heard of (laughter). It is: “I do not for 
a moment believe that the actions of this administration have 
brought on business distress, so far as this is due to local and not 
worldwide causes and to the actions of any particular individuals. 
It is due to the speculative folly and flagrant dishonesty of a few 
men of great wealth who seek to shield themselves from the ef- 
fects of their own wrongdoing, ascribing the results to the actions 
of those who have sought to put a stop to the wrongdoing.” 

This is the last statement of the President in relation thereto. 
Now, I am going to make a short quotation from an interview 
given by Mr. Gary, president of the board of directors of the 
United States Steel Corporation, sometimes denominated the United 
States Steel Trust; that is to say, if I do not violate the proprieties 
of this occasion by making a direct reference to what is supposed 
by many to be the greatest trust and combination in the count, 
and therefore, I suppose, entitled, if anything is entitled, to the 
greatest and most vigorous malediction on the part of people who 
think it necessary to make the assaults upon them that have been 
made. Mr. Gary says: 


“During the summer there was noticed some relaxation, which 
gradually increased up to the time of the great financial depression 
in October, when, as a result of which, business generally reached 
a point of depression from 30 to 50 per cent. below the average for 
the same period during the last preceding three years. There has 
been little if any change since. Existing financial conditions are 
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not attributable to one cause, nor to a few causes, nor are they 
confined to the United States, They were the natural culmination 
of many causes.” 

And then he goes on to say that it is not his intention to set 
forth what the many causes were; and I have not the slightest doubt 
but that Judge Gary has come nearer stating exactly what the 
causes were by not stating in detail what they were than any of the 
distinguished gentlemen who have undertaken to account therefor. 

I have no objection to stating to you that Judge Gary knows 
as much about it as I do; and, between us, in my judgment, 
a trifle more; and I cannot state any more definitely in detail 
the causes that produced the result than could he state them 
nor than can any of you state them. I agree, so far as I am 
concerned—and I do not believe there is any one of our in- 
telligent population but that does believe, in a more funda- 
mental proposition. I want honesty of the individual in public 
and private life. It is not only essential to the maintenance of 
proper, wise, successful and prosperous business conditions but 
it is essential to their resumption upon a good, sound basis. 

3ut that is not a malediction against any man or any set of 
men. These conditions that now afflict us in connection with 
either trust, combination or monopoly, overcapitalization or 
stock speculation, are not peculiar to the month of October in 
the year 1907. We have had them with us many years, and 
they will be with us in a greater or less degree many years 
more. All there is for us to do as intelligent, law abiding citi- 
zens is to co-operate as well as we may in the production of 
conditions that will restore public confidence. Not necessar- 
ily by assailing all the people in the country that happen to be 
in charge of our great industries-or that have accumulated 
great wealth; I look upon wealth as a badge of merit rather 
than a reproach to any man. I look upon a great corporation 
that has aggregated under one control large sums of money, 
and is enabled to produce a large output at the lowest rate per 
unit, as a public benefactor rather than a universal curse, I 
do not believe that any corporation or that any individual, 
tich or poor, high or low, small or great should be allowed to 
infringe the rights of any other person, rich or poor, high or 
low, small or great (applause); and when that rule is applied 
honestly, intelligently and rationally without unnecessary and 
undue vehemence and exploitation we will have the condition 
that is conducive to a resumption of the most magnificent pros- 
perity that this country or any other ever saw under any legis- 
lation in any civilization. I hope to see it come for business 
reasons, for social reasons, for the welfare of all of our people 
—because, although I have myself had my troubles or alleged 
troubles, so far as I am concerned, we would call them dis- 
turbances or a rippling upon the surface of the water, with 
the gentlemen who are engaged in what they cal) the labor 
agitation—but I realize, as does every intelligent laboring 
man realize, wage earner realize, whether in or out of a labor 
organization, and against them I have no prejudice, but I real- 
ize as do they that it is only by successful and profitable em- 
ployment of capital aggregated in the form of corporations that 
they are able to utilize that capital, their daily wage. What- 
ever interference with the wage earner impairs the efficiency 
of capital upon which it depends, and whatever retards the 
property element and the legitimate beneficial use of the cap- 
ital, is an injury to every wage earner depending thereon. 
Thy ought not to be in two great warring camps. No man 
contributes to the prosperity and wealth of this country that 
undertakes by public speech or written article to array class 
against class—the poor against the rich, (Applause.) We are 
all here with our own fundamental eternal rights, and so long 
as they are respected under the law and administered by the 
courts without fear of God, much less the fear of man, just 
so long we will have, as we ought to have, profitable business 
conditions prevailing that will result in the development of 
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the vast resources of this country and the universal happiness 
(Prolonged applause.) 
President Cowles Reads Resolutions. 
THe CHAIRMAN—I have been requested to read some resolu- 
tions which were passed today 


of a great and a free people. 


at the business meeting of the 

American Paper and Pulp Association for the benefit of such mem- 

bers of the association as were not present at the meeting. 
President Cowles then read the resolutions referred to, which 

were received with applause. 

then introduced the 


now the 


Cowles 
Gentlemen, I 


William A, 


President speaker, saying: 


Hon. 


next 


have honor to introduce to you 


Prendergast, of Kings County. (Applause.) 


Speech of Hon. William A. Prendergast. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE AssociATION—The hour 
is now so late that I am sure that most of you would prefer that 
I should wish you Godspeed on your way to your homes or to 
your hotels rather than ask you to listen to a speech from me at 
this time. 

I have been waiting very anxiously, I will admit, for a chance to 
say something, although I must also admit and freely concede that 
your time has been consumed much more profitably than I could 
have taken it. But my anxiety, gentlemen, to say a word is due 
to two facts—one, that I have a good deal of Irish blood in my 
veins, and consequently I love a scrap and like to get into one; 
secondly, I dissent, and honestly tell you so, no matter what may 
be your views, with many of the sentiments that have been uttered 
around this board tonight. 

I do not crave your applause. I simply ask for a hearing. My 
friends, there are a few things that we as American citizens should 
not forget. One is that We are not the whole country, and not the 
whole earth; secondly, that this splendid city of my birth is not 
the only place the American continent; that it is not 
the only community where public sentiment is engendered, culti- 
vated and disseminated. It may be that many of these assumed 
charges against—what shall I call it?—the propriety of Presiden- 
tial proclamations or condemnation by Presidential proclamation, 
are open to question. But, gentlemen, do not let us forget that all 
the people of all the country may not look upon this question in 
exactly the light that we do. 
are a great people. 
any one calling. 


upon 


This is a tremendous country. We 
We do not live for any one community, for 
We live for the whole country, and the interests 
of the whole of the nation must be considered. 

If you will go abroad I think you will find that, assuming the 
correctness of much of the dissenting views against the policy of 
the administration, you will find that these views are not held 
largely by the people of this country, and while a campaign of 
education may be going on from the Waldorf-Astoria and several 
other of our elaborate hotels in order that the people may under- 
stand all the shortcomings of the impetuous gentleman who reigns 
at Washington, let us be very careful that in our efforts to so 
educate we also take into consideration their peculiar estimate 
of this man, of his ideas, of his policies, of his way of doing 
things. Let me say this prefatory: That the reason the President 
of the United States has won the confidence of the people of this 
country is because he showed them in the earliest day of his ad- 
ministration that the one thing upon which he insisted was honesty 
in public administration (applause), and let me tell you that when 
his story is written—whether he be again a President, or whether 
he be senator, or college president, or anything else—that to my 
mind, that feature of his career that will stand forth as the highest 
commendation of the historian will be the fact that he stood with 
his back to the wall against entrenched organization politics, 
against entrenched graft and crime in public departments, and 
cleaned them out thoroughly. (Applause.) That was the ground 
work of his reputation as a worker, as an honest man, and as a 
statesman, and he built upon that ground work by endeavoring to 
demonstrate to the people that there should not only be honesty 
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in public office, but that there should also be honesty in the ad- 
ministration of those public utilities that derived their authority 
and right to do business from the law, and consequently are 
amenable to the law, and should be governed by the law. And 
let me tell you this. During the last month I made a trip to the 
Pacific Coast, and I interviewed all kinds of people—the banker 
and the merchant, the car porter and the conductor and trainmen, 
the hotel clerk, the traveling salesman, and almost every other 
kind of man one would meet in a long trip, and I found that the 
general sentiment among all those men throughout the West and 
the great Northwest is strongly, emphatically in favor of the 
present President of the United States. 

They mention other candidates but the man they talk about, a man 
upon whom their confidence seems to be centered is Mr. Roose- 
velt. Now, my friends, what is the best way for us to try and 
adjust our differences? What is the best way for us to try and re- 
claim our present commercial character to the character of pros- 
perity that it enjoyed some months ago? Does it consist in in- 
direct animadversions against the President who so largely enjoys 
the confidence of the people? Can you bring them to understand 
just what is the best way for them to act, and so carry on the 
great business of this country, if they believe that the great corpo- 
rate interests and wealthy interests of this country are utterly op- 
posed to the man upon whom they rely? I think not. I rather im- 
agine, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the wise course to pursue would 
be for us to forget the past, not to attempt to place too closely the 
responsibility for the recent panic, because, as the distinguished 
Congressman from Maine has shown, all the doctors who have 
diagnosed the case seem utterly to disagree, or utterly unable to 
come to a satisfactory conclusion as to just why it came about. 

And, in passing, gentlemen, do not let us forget this, that among 
the causes that are largely responsible for the panic we must charge 
upon ourselves—the business men of this country must charge upon 
themselves—much of the responsibility. Did you ever in the history 
of commerce know a time so signalized as has been the past ten years 
for elaborate extensions of corporate enterprise and individual busi- 
ness enterprise? There was a time not very long ago when the man- 
ufacturer was satisfied with reaping a fair return upon his invest- 
ment; but during the past ten years plants have been extended 
beyond the ability of those who were so extending them to support 
them by their capital. And business, my friends, has been so in- 
flated and so extended that when the time of contraction came, 
when the time of pressure came, as every experienced banker in 
New York knew it was to come, the business interests of this na- 
tion were not in a position to sustain the demands of that pressure 
and were not in a position to withstand the effects of that con- 
traction. 

Now, my friends, I think this is a fact that cannot be denied, 
and above all let us be entirely fair. Do not let us enjoy too much 
leveling at the President of the United States, who has done so 
much for civic honor; who has done so much for uprightness in 
administration; who has done so much to instill into the minds of 
the young men of this country that honesty is the best policy; 
that honesty is the only policy they should follow—do not do this, 
because when you do you are striking down, as I have said, the figure 
that enjoys to a greater extent than does any other figure in our 
history the confidence, the love and the affection of the American 
people. I am willing to concede that many mistakes possibly have 
been made; possibly it would be better if milder words were used; 
but do not forget this, that the thing that has drawn that man to 
the hearts of the people is because he has spoken the truth as he 
felt it; as he felt it should be spoken; because he has been more 
openhanded with them; because he has drawn nearer to them, and 
they have enjoyed his confidence more than did any other President 
in our history. (Applause.) 

Now, my friend# I trust you will pardon me for uttering any dis- 
senting notes; but I imagine, as I look into your faces, that you are 
all true Americans; that you believe in fair play, and that you are 
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perfectly willing that both sides should be stated; that you are will- 
ing that the question should not be settled entirely by the eloquence 
of the speakers, but rather upon all the merits that it presents. My 
friends, asking your apology for dissenting even in the slightest 
degree from those sentiments that may be predominant in your 
minds; but I would rather leave here having spoken my own views, 
when you courteously invited me to speak, than to subdue facts and 
conceal those facts simply because I feared that you would receive 
them in silence. 

Lowell says: 
“T honor the man 

Who is ready to sink 

Wealth, his personal reputation 
For the freedom to think. 

And when he has thought, 
Be his cause strong or weak; 

Will sink ‘tother view 
For the freedom to think. 

Caring not for what vengeance men have in store; 
Let those men be the upper ten thousand or lower.” 


My dear friends, do not let us forget that above all the recrimi- 
nations of the hour, and above all the passions of the day; above 
all the disappointments and above all of the sorrows that lie in the 
graveyards so beautifully described by Congressman Littlefield, that 
we have a great interest at stake, and that interest is the preserva- 
tion of all that is best in this great country, not for New York, not 
for Ohio, not for Chicago, but for all the country, and let us look 
now as we close figuratively upon the goddess of our liberty and 
pledge her in the words that Sir Gilbert Parker so beautifully dedi- 
cates his last book: “Beautiful and best beloved, this to you.” 
( Applause.) 

THe CHAIRMAN—Gentlemen, just one parting word. I remem- 
ber very well when the Hon. John Sherman, of Ohio, was a very 
ardent candidate for the nomination for the Presidency of the 
United States, and his brother, Gen. William Tecumseh Sherman, 
whom everybody respected and honored, opposed John’s ambition, 
and he wondered why the Senator should want to be the President 
of the United States, and he went around telling his friends that 
he thought John was a darned fool, that he had honors enough 
already, and that he should be content with what he had, and he 
said: “I am not for John; but,” he said, “I am going to do what I 
can to elect him,” and his brother, John Sherman heard of it, and 
one day in conversation with the general the general repeated the 
same thing to him, and he said: “John,” he said, “you are a fool. 
You have got honors enough,” he says, “why don’t you stop? But,” 
he says, “John, I will do anything in the world for you,” and the 
Senator looked at him, and he said: “Tecumseh,” he said, “if you 
will keep your own mouth shut you will do me more good than any 
other way.” I think that is a trifle apropos of the situation. 

The banqueters then adjourned. 


Max Zierer, secretary of the Cooke-Zierer Company, wholesale 
paper dealers at 161 Bowery, New York, has resigned his position 
to go into business for himself. Offices have been leased at 14 
Second street, near the Bowery, where he will do a general jobbing 
business in cardboard, paper, ruled headings and envelopes. Mr. 
Zierer has many friends in the trade, all of whom hope that he will 
be entirely successful in his new venture. His telephone number 
is 4635 Orchard. 


For Table of Contents see page 308. 


The advertisements in this number_of Tue Paper TrAbeE 
JouRNAL are an interesting feature. See Classified Index, pages 
307 and 308. 
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History of Alling & Cory. 


In the year 1819 two Quakers named Marshall and Dean opened 
business as stationers, booksellers and publishers in a little village 
New York. A few years later a country boy named 
William Alling walked to town and hired out to work for them. 
The village has grown to be the city of Rochester, and the firm 
has become the firm of Alling & Cory. A 
growth of the firm may not be out of place at this time when they 


of western 


brief résumé of the 


are moving into one of the most complete paper warehouses of 
the United States. 

Fifteen years after the firm was founded Marshall & Dean sold 
out to their clerk, Mr. Alling, who continued the business without 
interruption. Some time during the early days one of the clerks 
in the store was Millard Fillmore, subsequently President of the 
United States, while Washington Hunt, who was afterward elected 
Governor of the State of New York, was also an employee. 

It may be of interest in this connection to know that one of the 
early customers of Mr. Alling was a man who became famous 
as the founder of Mormonism, Joseph Smith. He used to come in 
on Mondays from his home in Palmyra and spend hours reading 
and selecting books and talking theology. It was at this time that 
he was engaged in writing his “Book of Mormons,” but the present 
firm disclaims all responsibility of Mr. Smith’s religious conclu- 
sions, even if he did buy his books and writing papers from their 
store. 

For some twenty years Mr. Alling conducted the business, and 
then associated with himself his son, William Alling, and his 
cousin, David Cory, and the firm became Allings & Cory. On the 
death of the son in 1872 the firm name was changed to Alling & 
Cory, which it still remains. William Alling died in 1890 and 
David Cory in 1897, and the present partners are the sons of these 
gentlemen, Joseph T. Alling, admitted to the firm in 1881, and 
Harvey E. Cory, who became a member of the firm in 1891. 

The business has occupied four different stores. The original 
store was a building of two stories, with basement and attic, at 
Nos. 10 and 12 Exchange street, containing 3,600 feet of floor 
space. In 1871 they tore down that building and built on the 
same ground a brick building of five stories and basement, giving 


WareEHOUSE oF ALLING & Cory, PitrspurGcH, Pa. 


them about 7,500 square feet gf floor. In 1883 their quarters be- 
came so crowded that they decided to build a building large enough 
for all future time, so they constructed at 66, 68 and 70 Exchange 
street the building they are now abandoning, containing 30,000 feet 


of floor space. Added to this for some years has been a rented 
warehouse of 20,000 feet of area, but it has proven insufficient to 
answer the needs of the firm, consequently they have just erected 


a new building of reinforced concrete construction. This consists 
of six floors, each 132x164 feet, or about 130,000 square feet of 
area, the whole of which is filled with stock carried by the firm. 

Located on Jones and Dean streets, in the oldest part of the city 
of Rochester, N. Y., it has streets on two sides, and a private 
York Central Railroad at the rear. 
and unloading from cars or wagons is done on their own plat- 


switch of the New Loading 


forms, while three elevators stand ready to take the goods to the 
appointed floor. 
The building is equipped with automatic sprinklers, with hot 


water heating and with electric light and power. With its com- 


New Buitpinc or ALitinc & Cory, Rocuester, N. Y. 


modious and well lighted offices it will give the firm admirable 
quarters for carrying on the paper business for years to come. In 
addition to their Rochester building are the Buffalo and Pitts- 
burg warehouses. 

In 1898 the firm opened a branch warehouse in Buffalo under 
the charge of S. N. Carhart, who retired in 1906 and was succeeded 
by Martin L. Kratz. The Buffalo business now occupies a floor 
space of 30,000 square feet at 225-227 Washington street and 14-16-18 
Carroll street, having taken on an additional building during the 
present winter. 

In 1903 the Pittsburg Paper and Cordage Company was bought 
out, and another branch was located in Pittsburg, Pa., under the 
charge of Arthur Hall Smith. This branch was forced to move 
into a larger building after two years, and now occupies convenient 
quarters on the corner of Third and Liberty avenues, with a switch 
from the Pennsylvania Railroad running into their building, and 
has a very heavily loaded floor space of 30,000 feet. 

In eleven years this firm will observe the tooth anniversary of 
its foundation, so that it may fairly lay claim to having grown up 


with the country. A picture of its new building is shown herewith. 
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See Classified Index, pages 


The advertisements in this number of 
JouRNAL are an interesting feature. 
307 and 308. 


For Table of Contents see page 308. 
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Do Not Buy From Infringers of this Decision. 
United Stares Circuit Court for the Northern 


District of Illinois; Eastern Division, Nov. 13th, 1907. 


‘THE GANDY BELTING CO, OF BALTIMORE CITY is the 
true andlawfu! owner of the good will of its business of manufactur- 
ing and selling Red Stitched Cotton Duck Belting accompanied 
by the distinctive trade mark, trade name or trade designation: 
Gandy or Gandy's, applied thereto or used in connection 
therewith,—It is further decreed that the defendant be perpetu- 
ally restrained from selling, advertising, or supplying stitched 
cotton duck belting printed or dyed red, accompanied by the word 
Gandy affixed or applied thereto.’ 


There is but one Gandy Belt; no other is so good, or can 
be, because we hold essential patents regarding the correct 


manufacture of stitched cotton duck belting. 


GANDY BELTING COo., 





Main Offices, 82 BEAVER STREET, New York 


Send for our booklet. 
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NEW YORK AND CHICAGO, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1908. 


Our Thirty-fifth Anniversary. 


In submitting this Turrty-rirra ANNIVERSARY-CONVENTION 
Numser to the consideration of the trade, we take pleasure in 
calling attention to the value and scope of its table of contents, 
which will be found on page 308. 

This volume is intended to memorialize the thirty-fifth anni- 
versary of the publication of Tue Paper Trape JournaL. The pe- 
riod it covers, however, is that of the past ten years, or rather since 
the issuance of our twenty-fifth anniversary number late in 1897. 
All the articles in this issue are thus restricted to the trade hap- 
penings of the decade 1898-1908. 

On the first few pages of this number we have endeavored to 
summarize the leading events of the decade. Following this brief 
historical outline we have gathered together articles covering in de- 
tail each important branch of the industry. These reviews have all 
The 


ground covered by these articles represents all branches of the 


been written by men prominently identified with the trade. 


industry—manufacturing, distributing, mechanical and chemical. 

Special attention is called to the very valuable articles of A. D. 
Little and H. W. Stebbins on the Advances in Chemistry and The 
Sulphite Process, respectively. The article on The Decade in 
Pulp Wood, by H. M. Hale, of*the Forest Service, will also be 
found of interest, especially because of the hope held out in it as 
to the future utility of many kinds of woods now not thought 
available for paper pulp. 

In connection with our failing wood supply there is a tone of im- 
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plied prophecy in Mr. Little’s article where he says: “While further 
great extension in the manufacture of these papers (wood) is to be 
expected, signs are not wanting that wood is destined to occupy 
hereafter a position of much less relative importance in the in- 
dustry. There are many who will view this probable loss of its 
pre-eminence at least with equanimity.” 

A wealth of good material will be found in H. W. Stebbins’ 
article on “The Sulphite Process.” In it will be found a brief 
historical review of the process, together with some positive opin- 
that One of the opinions referred to 
will be found in the section of Mr. Stebbins’ article headed “Di- 


ions claim attention. 


versities of Statistics.” Under that caption he shows the unrelia- 
bility of the figures now commonly accepted as representing the 
sulphite production of the country. 

Under the section in this article headed “Scarcity of Pulp Wood,” 
on page 81, will be found further support of the idea that is im 
plied from the quotations made from Mr. Little’s article, namely, 
that we need not fear for the future in regard to our supply of 
raw materials. While Mr. Little seems to hint at a possible sub 
stitute for wood pulp, Mr. Stebbins, on the other hand, ridicules the 
“fallacious stories concocted and circulated by promoters and tim 
ber speculators for the purpose of furthering the ends of their 
own predatory schemes.” Such reports, Mr. Stebbins adds, “have 
led some worthy writers to predict, and numberless others to be- 
lieve in, the near extinction of the forests and pulp wood resources 
of the country,” ete. 

Mr. 


“From no manner of observation or reasonable per 


In positive contradiction to the “fallacious statements,” 
Stebbins says: 
ception can it be shown that in the near future or in 1,000 years 
from now the paper mills of this country will cease to exist or be- 
come obliterated through the exhaustion or want of suitable paper 
making material.” 

Reference to the three special articles above mentioned has been 
made with a view to allaying the present very widespread and set- 
tled conviction that the paper industry in the United States is on 
the verge of a crisis which threatens its very existence—the want 
The 


opinions of the eminent authorities quoted above will do much to 


of cheap raw material being thought to be a thing of the past. 


dispel the fears of our paper manufacturers. 
The period under review in this issue has been a remarkable one, 


as can be seen from the contents of this number. 


Let us hope 


that the next special anniversary number of THe Paper TRADE 


JourNAL will for the period covered by it be able to report “sub- 
stantial progress.” 


Our Volume of Advertising and Hard Times. 

The advertising in this Anniversary Convention Number of THe 
Paper TRADE JOURNAL certainly refutes any ideas of hard times in 
the paper industry. The publishers are highly gratified at the show- 
ing, and believe it will be equally gratifying to everyone in any way 
concerned over prevailing conditions. 


Attention is called to an error in Mr. Little’s article on chem- 


istry on page 105 of this issue. In the last sentence of the second 
paragraph, second column, of that page, the word cotton should 


read corn. 
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ROSIN SOAP AND FREE ROSIN. 


The Everlasting Question of the Sizing Agent Is Again Consid- 
ered, This Time, However, by a Man Who Has Studied 
the Matter for Sixteen Years—Free Rosin Defined. 


By Avpert Komp. 

Rosin soap, owing to the peculiar and still imperfectly understood 

quality of rosin, has never ceased to be the subject of controversy. 
Sine Professor Wurster gained a prize, offered by the Indus- 
trial Society of Mulhausen for the best essay on rosin soap, his re- 
markable and astonishing theory has 
been ardently and unreservedly adopted 
and proclaimed broadcast without a 
doubt by an ever increasing number of 
enterprising men for the purpose of 


starting a new industry. An endless 
line of dissertations on soap has filled 
the columns of periodicals, catalogues 
and pamphlets, never deviating from 
the new belief in “free rosin,” in which 
drummers have been drilled like mis 
sionaries, until finally, from the mill 
down to the last as- 


talk 


with an air of supposed understanding that is really fascinating. 


superintendent 


sistant, all about free rosin 

Competition is fierce, and the efforts to produce a soap that con- 
tains the greatest amount of free rosin have finally culminated in 
the proclaimed ability to produce a soap that contains 100 per cent. 
of free rosin, though such a soap would really be no soap at all! 
It all depends apparently on the largest percentage of free rosin, 
because Wurster has said that free rosin is the only sizing agent, 
and he has said furthermore that 2% gallons of size containing 20 
per cent. or more of free rosin go as far as 5 gallons of ordinary 
brown soap, in which latter all the rosin is saponified (see Dingler’s 
Pol. Journal, 226-389). 

Our authority for the foregoing is only a pamphlet; however, 
another pamphleteer writes: “There is no doubt that 1 pound of 
free rosin is as effective as 2 pounds of alum resinate.” 
resinate that writer means rosin precipitated by alum in contradis- 
tinction to the claim that free rosin, as contained in the soap, re- 
quires no alum for precipitation. 


3v alum 


The writer seems to argue from 
imagination or belief without facts, as he also states that: “Rosin 
soap has the curious property of dissolving in itself a large excess 
of free or unconfined rosin, which constitutes its most valuable part.” 
This information is curious enough to astonish the natives. 

The pamphlet or circular referred to abounds in assertions lack- 
ing proofs; for instance: “The decomposition of the rosin soap by 
alum sulphate results in the formation of a curdy, coagulated alum 
resinate, which is the sizing agent, etc. This aluminum resinate, 
which is the sizing agent, is somewhat soluble in water, and is not 
therefore a perfect waterproofing medium, more being required to 
do the work than if the itself used 
form.” 

The above is hard on saponified rosin and cannot be explained, 
inasmuch as the writer admits that his own free rosin size requires 
to be precipitated with alum, consequently forming the degraded 
aluminum resinate! 


rosin were in the insoluble 


He states further: “When the paper is hard sized a little extra 
heat in the last dryer roll or two will serve to melt together the 
small particles of rosin, giving a stiffer sheet, with sometimes in- 
creased strength. This ‘trick’ does not work when aluminum res- 
inate is the sizing agent, inasmuch as this is not so readily melted.” 
This is certainly based on a new discovery, especially as regards the 
more easy melting! 
publisher 


The impression of the foregoing made on the 
»f. the Wochenblatt fiir Papier Industrie serves best to 
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illustrate the views entertained by an authority on free rosin and 
the writer’s curious recommendations. 

In regard to the foregoing the editor of the Wochenblatt makes 
the following queries: 

“First—Is the statement that strong foaming is caused by an 
abundant use of alum, as required by a high percentage of alkali in 
rosin soap and by the presence of salts, based on facts derived from 
real observation? Also, that excess of alum will impart a yellow 
shade to the fibre? 

“Second—Is it based on observation that resinate of aluminum is 
somewhat soluble in water, and that therefore, when sizing with 
brown soap, in consequence of the formation of resinate of alu 
minum as a principal medium of transformation, there is more 
brown rosin soap required than by using a soap containing a large 
percentage of free rosin? 

“Third—What are the real facts that lead to the pretension that 
there exists only a quantitative difference in the action between 
resinate of aluminum and free rosin, so that a part of free rosin 
should without doubt have the same effect as 2 pounds of resin 
ate of aluminum? 

“Fourth—On what kind of material observation is based the pre 
tension that the sizing process is net injured by hot running stuff 
in the beater ?’ 

In conclusion the editor of the Wochenblatt says: 

“In case rosin soap is added to the stuff, in which the presence 
of chloride of calcium has been evolved by additions of alum into 
sulphate of lime, and owing to the solubility of the latter in water, 
does not the fact exist that there is also formed a resinate of lime; 
and are we able to ascribe this observable improvement in_ the 
action of rosin soap solely to the transformation of calcium chloride 


into sulphate of lime? 


Attempts to explain merely individual 


thought concerning a subject, and to teach such products, are of 
small practical value, and represent a tiresome obstacle to the ways 
of earnest research! It is the old song: ‘Abundance of talk and 
scarcely any experimental positive work.’ ” 

The question, “What really is free rosin?” cannot be answered 
by many. Allow us to express our unartificial opinion: 

Rosin soap entirely saponified with 16 per cent. of soda is readily 
soluble in hot water, and its watery, well diluted solution presents 
a non-transparent, opalescent coloring of a light brownish shade. 
This milk allows easy filtering through a felted cloth, which we 
mention by way of comparison because the other class of rosin 
soap, containing a large percentage of free rosin, will not pass 
through the same filter. 

A precipitation of this yellowish or brownish solution with alum 
or an acid will produce a finely divided white precipitate, and this 
latter cannot, as regards color, be distinguished from a precipitate 
of a perfect solution of the free rosin product, performed in the 
same manner. The solution of a free rosin soap presents a milk 
white appearance, and the precipitated soap is of the very same 
shade. The foregoing description of the solubility of entirely sa 
ponified soap permits the question: Is this all saponified soap com- 
posed of finer particles or atoms or infinitesimal parts than the 


Why should 


a quantity of soda that is not sufficient for entire saponification 


rosin saponified with a reduced percentage of soda? 


excel in producing a finer or more finely divided solution of an 
amorphous substance than a larger quantity of soda? 

There exists a belief, without proof, that the rosin particles in the 
soap are only in part embraced by the soda, and that the other part 
is entirely free from that influence, and therefore these happy free 
particles are 


quality ! 


singularly enough supposed to possess the better 


Whenever a rosin soap solution, no matter of what soda per 
centage, is preeipitated, the rosin is freed entirely from the soda, 
and the result is an extract of free rosin and a combination of 
soda and alum acid into sulphate of sodium, part of the alum prob- 


ably remaining with the rosin powder, the sulphate of sodium can 
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be expelled by washing. This gained powder is certainly nothing 
else but free rosin, and it would take the most learned the life of 
Methusaleh to distinguish the free rosin particles from the rest; 
there is actually no distinction between these milliards of particles. 
They are so very fine that the difference in their size cannot be 
easily ascertained, possibly by filtration. 

Much has been explained for business purposes about the real siz- 
ing agent—and what is it else than real rosin pure and simple? A 
small advantage may be gained by using a soap saponified with a 
slightly reduced percentage of soda, on the ground that it saves 
some alum, but we will go no further this time. 

With reference to results of sizing with free rosin I quote some 
observations made in THe Paper Trape JourNAL of May 17, 1906: 

“Still, there are two sides to the question between the old and 
Makers of fine and tissue papers have observed 
that a rosin size prepared with the reduced percentage of the soda 


new styles of soap, 


ash shows poorer sizing qualities than when treated with a soap 
entirely saponified with an allowance of 16 to 18 per cent. of soda. 
Furthermore, paper sized with a soap containing the highest per- 
centage of free rosin has shown better sizing qualities on one side 
than on the other. In this case the best sized side has been nat- 
urally the upper one, and the poorer, imperfectly sized side has 
been the lower one, where the presumably coarser particles of the 
free rosin soap have been drawn from the fibre, especially by the 
suction pump, while the rosin particles on the upper side have 
been retained by the web.” 

We add a few remarks by practical paper makers published in 
the Wochenblatt and other German papers: 

Regarding means for preventing foaming: Petroleum and other 
prescriptions are not favorable; the foam roller absorbs small 
fibres; foam is caused more or less by the condition of pulp and 
rosin soap. 

“This question implies a knowledge and ability acquired by prac- 
tical management. However, I have always found, while I apply 
sizing in both methods separately, that more foam is forming in the 
modern free rosin method than in the old rosin dissolving ways, 
with the application of a larger amount of alkali.” 

Another writer “It is of importance that the sizing 
should also find other filling matter; the smaller the sizing with 
saponified rosin, the smaller the binding of fillers, because it is 
self evident that free rosin gains its quality only when it runs over 
the drying cylinders!” 

Various writers (practical paper makers) recommend equal 
weights of alum to dry rosin, Rosin soap contains about 50 per 
cent. of water; sulphate of alumina about the same. However, sev- 
eral cases are stated when the aforesaid addition of alum proved 
insufficient, although the proportion is purposely abundant, owing 
to the fact that the mill water contains in most cases variable quan- 
tities of lime and other salts, that also require to be neutralized by 
alum. Yet a paper maker states that though his litmus paper test 
proved the presence of free acid in the water, the sizing proved im- 
perfect and the foaming became annoying, when an addition of 
alum promptly cured the evil! 

Another paper maker says he observed that the under side of 
paper passing over the wire, owing to mineral loading matter tend- 
ing downwardly, presents a greatly reduced waterproofing quality 
as compared with the upper side. This is one of the reasons why 
the lower side is best adapted to imbibe coloring material, especially 
in the.case of wall paper printing. 

In a_recent communication to the Wochenblatt Professor Klemm 
published a highly interesting dissertation on the substitution of 
alum by sulphuric acid. 

Concerning the practicability of replacing alum entirely with 
sulphuric acid, the professor asks: “Does alum merely serve as a 
carrier of sulphuric acid, or is the basic alumina of consequence?” 
Since Wurster’s labors on loading have been made known the view 
has gained ground that an immediate material action of the alu- 


states: 
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mina in the precipitating products is not required—not desirable— 
but rather hurtful. 

If such is the case, why not replace alum by sulphuric acid? 

The conclusion that aluminum is essential owing to unsatisfactory 
results in most cases in using sulphuric acid exclusively without 
alum would appear to be erroneous. 

Its success would not be impossible but merely unsafe, depend 
ing upon conditions that cause certain difficulties in the praxis. 

Sulphuric acid is a very hygroscopic body; besides the same is 
readily absorbed by the fibre and not easily freed therefrom by 
washing in case the water contains no neutralizing substances. 
These facts have to be borne in mind whenever sulphuric acid is 
used for precipitation, and make it apparent that the aim is not 
reached whenever sulphuric acid is applied in a comparatively con- 
centrated condition, During this mode of precipitation we obtain 
locally or in certain spots in the beater a surplus of sulphuric acid 
Only by 
means of extraordinary dilution of sulphuric acid and gradual ad- 
mixture in spreading the solution carefully and proportionately in 


that we are unable to distribute uniformly by stirring. 


every direction alike can we obtain an even neutralization of the 
alkalies. 

However, we face the almost insurmountable difficulty of pre- 
venting a surplus of sulphuric acid, and this trouble could scarcely 
outweigh the proffered advantages. 

The smallest surplus of sulphuric acid is hurtful by rendering the 
impregnated fibres hygroscopic. 

Alum is a body whose solution can be equally distributed accord- 
ing to its extraction by basic bodies without causing any surplus of 
free sulphuric acid either locally or generally. However, alum has 
also its disadvantages in case we merely are aiming at waterproof- 
ing results. in the formation of basic bodies 
and in remaining resinates in paper. Resinates and basic alumi- 
num salts are objectionable for writing qualities, as also in the 


These faults exist 


resistance to impregnation of sour liquids. The forming of these 
unwelcome products by precipitation is caused by a disproportion 
between bases and acids in the stuff. But in case we only apply that 
part of free acid for neutralizing the disproportion, and in such 
a manner that the acid is not present to any except them, free 
acid is indeed applicable to advantage without any danger of un- 
favorable by-actions. 

What part of sulphuric acid is required for sizing? 

The question concerns the limit of sulphuric acid required for 
sizing, or in this case mainly for freeing the water from the in- 
jurious influences of certain salts or basic bodies that tend to ob- 
struct the desirable action of the rosin soap. While trying to ob- 
serve that limit we must proceed in a careful manner by providing 
a very liberal solution of the acid and performing a careful and 
perfect dissemination of said well prepared solvent over the pulp. 

Notice the following contrast: It is of consequence that we 
should apply the alum solution in a concentrated form; the sul- 
phuric acid solution, however, demands a dispersed concentration 
by liberal water dilution. 

The sizing conditions change materially in case a most effective 
fixing or retention of loading material and coloring material should 
be required, because these results depend upon the separation of 
aluminum combinations. In this case the use of sulphuric acid, es- 
pecially in soft water, appears to be quite unsuitable, and in the 
presence of hard water and impure stuff the acid is only allowable 
in a small degree. 


E. Van Noorden Company, of Boston, has erected on the new 
boiler house for the West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company at 
Mechanicville, N. Y., a large skylight of Van Noorden Company’s 
“Roxbury” construction, selected by the paper company’s engineer, 
and the job is a good example of modern skylight construction 
The Van Noorden Company is under contract to erect a skylight 
20x338 feet for this same company. 
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REDD. .05 0s 69 unan ert she wunage's I 4 
DCD . sss dinsae bose b¥u 9 282 
OO ST een eee eS Se ae 
We BED e oo wc canaseddeceses 6,117 50,201 


For the Week Ended February 4, 1908. 
Paper. 

Kramer & Foster, California, Glasgow, 3 cs. 
Herman Lips, Louisiana, Havre, 75 cs. 
W. H. S. Lioyd, by same, 7 bs. 
R. F. Lang, by same, 32 bs. 
Thos. Meadowes & Co., Mesaba, London, 14 cs. 
F. Beck & Co., Barbarossa, Bremen, 5 cs. 


E. Majert & Co.. by same, 30 bs. 
F. J. Emmerich & Co., by same, 10 bs. hangings. 





Hampden Glazed Paper Company, Kroonland, 
Antwerp, 16 cs. 
G. W. Sheldon & Co., Noordam, Rotterdam, 


18 bs. 
Miller & Wright Paper Company, by same, 5 cs. 
Dingelstedt & Co., by same, 51 cs., 25 bs. 
L. Dejonge & Co., by same, 4 cs. 
R. F. Downing & Co., by same, 19 bs. 
G. Amsinck & Co., by same, 46 cs. 
F. B. Vandergrift & Co., by same, 66 bs. 
American Standard Bag Company, Consuelo, 
Hull, 68 rolls. 
Dingelstedt & Co.. by same, 33 bs., 426 rolls. 
D. S. Walton & Co., by same, 16 rolls, 79 bs. 
M. Ward & Co., by same, 7 cs. 
S. J. Rose & Frank, by same, 11 cs. 
* W. Sheldon & Co., Kroonland, 
si »s. 
Chas. Beck Paper Company, by same, 11 bs. 
Merchants Dispatch Company, by same, 2 bs. 
Kupfer Brothers, by same, 28 cs. 
Dingelstedt & Co., by same, 45 cs. 
W. Seyd, by same, 6 cs. 
L. Dejonge & Co., by same, 11 cs. 
Union Bag and Paper Company, by same, 108 cs. 
JT. W. Hampton & Co., by same, 16 cs. 


Antwerp, 


4; Emmerich & Co., by same, 29 bs. hangings. 
Burke, by same, 2 cs. 
F. Downing & Co,, by same, 7 cs. 
Dejonge & Co., Victorian, Liverpool, 2 cs. 

R. F. Lang, by same, 22 bs. hangings. 

Muller, Schall & Co., King Wilhelm II, Bre- 
men, 19 bs. hangings. 
_ Knauth, Nachod K Kuhne, by same, 5 bs. hang- 
ings. 

American Tobacco Company, Celtic, Liverpool, 
40 cs. 

Wells, Fargo & Co., by same, _~ 

J. W. Hampton, Jr., & Co., Oscar II, Stettin, 
39_ bs. 
Wilkinson Brothers, by same, 111 cs., 36 bs. 
D. S. Walton & Co., by same, 526 bs. 
G. W. Sheldon & Co., by same, bs., 200 rolls. 
G, Amsinck & Co., by same, 57 bs., 101 cs. 
H. M. Baker, Pennsylvania, Hamburg, 11 cs. 
American epee Company, by same, 13 cs. 
Kupfer Brothers, by same, 3 cs. 
R. Downing & Co., by same, 45 cs. 
L. Dejonge & Co., by same, 3 cs. 
G. W. Sheldon & Co., by same, 55 bs. 
A. Kraut, by same, 4 bs. 
Dingelstedt Co., by same, 50 rolls. 
E. C. Roberts, by same, 10 bs. hangings. 
F. B. Vandergrift & Co., by same, 21 bs. 
C. Dodman, 7. La Savoie, Havre, 8 cs. 
M. J. Corbet & Co., Lusitania, Liverpool, 13 bs. 


Rags, Paper Stock, Etc. 


P. J. Fearon, Brooklyn City, Bristol, 154 coils 
rope. 

Geo. W. Millar & Co., Louisiana, Havre, 81 bs. 
rags. 

Atterbury Brothers, by same, 283 bs. rags. 

F. Salomon & Co., by same, 47 bs. rags. 
-Castle, Gottheil & Overton, by same, 722 bs. rags. 

A. Salomon, by same, 430 bs. rags. 

Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne, by same, 120 bs. rags. 

Geo. W. Millar & Co., Consuelo, Hull, 177. bs. 
rage. 

. Salomon & Co., by same, 112 bs. rags, 65 bs. 
bagging. 

nauth, Nachod & Kuhne, by same, 97 bs. waste 

paper. 

Geo. W. Millar & Co., 
1 coils rope. 

Salomon & Co., by same, 106 bs. rags. 

E. Butterworth & Co., % same, 10s bs. bagging. 

E, Butterworth & Co., Victorian, Liverpool, 37 
bs. waste paper. 

P. J. Fearon, by same, 177 coils rope. 

A. Katzenstein, Gallia, Marseilles, + bs. rags. 

A. batzenstein, Oscar IT, Stettin, 70 bs. manilas. 

F, Salomon & Co., by same, 298 bs. bagging, 67 
bs. rags. 

A. Katzenstein, Springbrun, Rotterdam, 109 bs. 
rags, 50 bs. manilas. 

Castle, Gottheil & Overton, by same, 30 bs. ma- 
nilas, 274 bs. rags, 435 be waste paper. 

Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne, by same, 96 bs. ma- 


nilas. 
E. Butterworth & Co., 183 bs. 


bagging. 
FP Butterworth & Co., Gallia, Marseilles, 129 bs. 


bagging. 3 7 - 
Manila Trading and Supply Company, St. 
George, Manila, 56 coils old rope. 


Bleaching Powder. 
A. Klipstein & Co., Zeeland, Antwerp, 52 cks. 


China Clay. 


». 


F. 
F. 
R. 
L. 


Noordam, Rotterdam, 


Lazio, Genoa, 


Perkins, Goodwin & Co., Georgic, Liverpool, 
150 cks. 
Hide Cuttings. 
E. Butterworth & Co., Noordam, Rotterdam, 
69 bags. 
Sanderson & Son, by same, 127 bags. 
Wood Pulp. 


F. Bertuch & Co., Oscar II, Stettin, 
200 tons. 

EK. Butterworth & Co., by same, 820 bs., 103 
tons. 

Castle, 586 bs., 
70 tons. 

R. Helwig, by same, 230 bs., 30 tons. 


1,552 bs., 


Gottheil & Overton, by same, 


Ira L. Beebe & Co., by same, 900 bs., 125 tons. 
Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne, by same, 619 bs., 
85 _ tons. 


Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne, Springbrun, Rotter 
dam, 122 bs., 20 tons. 

F. Salomon & Co., by same, 816 bs., 102 tons. 

. Salomon & Co., Pennsylvania, Hamburg, 
1,027 bs., 130 tons. 

Ira L. Beebe & Co., by same, 400 bs., 50 tons. 

Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne, by same, 80 bs., 10 
tons. 

M. Gottesman & 
Philadelphia, 400 bs. 

Ira L. Beebe & Co., Oscar II, Copenhagen, 400 
bs., 50 tons. 


Son, Barcelona, Hamburg to 


BOSTON IMPORTS. 





From January 27 to February 3, 1908, inclusive. 


Paper. 


Thos. Christy & Co., Cambrian, London, 4 cs. 
yaper. 

Alfred H. Post & Co., by same, 8 cs. mill boards. 

R. F. Downing & Co., by same, 4 cs. wall paper. 

American Express Company, by same, 1 cs. 
books, cs. paper, 1 cs. cardboards. 

Bb. D. Webber, by same, ; cs. paper. 

Potter Drug and Chemical Company, by same, 1 
bale news papers. 

W. C. Safford, Winifredian, Liverpool, 2 cs. wall 


paper: 
\idder, Peabody & Co., by same, 6 cs. paper. 
Dennison Manufacturing Company, Menominee, 
Antwerp, 4 cs. colored paper. 
Munderloh & Co., by same, 32 cs. paper. 
American Tube Company, by same, 288 cs. wrap- 


ping paper. 
American Express Company, by same, 25 cs. 
printing paper. 
Ww. fi. Guild & Co., Sagamore, Liverpool, 1 bale 
books. 
R. G. Hutinghouse, by same, 6 cs. paper. 
E. A. Snow, Saxonia, Liverpool, 1 cs. books. 
R. F. Downey & Co., by same, 1 cs. paper. 
Dennison Manufacturing Company, by same, 4 
cs. tissue paper. 
Little, Brown & Co., by same, 2 cs. books. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., by same, 1 cs. paper. 
Reichnar Brothers, by same, 12 cs. paper. 


Rags, Paper Stock, Etc. 


Hollingsworth & Vose Company, Cambrian, Lon- 
don, 33 coils manilas. 

Edwin Butterworth & Co., 
pool, — bs. 
The Rosamund Waste Company, by same, 14 bs. 
cotton waste. 

Train, Smith Company, Caledonian, Manchester, 
as bs. rags. 

Order, by same, 133 bs. waste paper. 

A. Katzenstein, by same, 109 bs. rags. 

American Express Company, by same, 
manilas. 

Edwin Butterworth & Co., by same, 105 bs. rags, 
348 bs. manilas, 1o bs. cotton waste. 

B. J. Coghlin & Co., by same, 50 bs, cotton waste. 

Castle, Gottheil & Overton, Menominee, Antwerp, 
59 bs. rags. y 

E. Butterworth & Co., by same, 42 bs. manilas. 

Warren & Co., Sagamore, Liverpool, 67 bs. rags. 

Hollingsworth & Vose Company, by same, 95 
coils manilas. 

Train, Smith Company, by same, 524 bs. rags, 


Winifredian, Liver- 


150 bs. 


waste paper, etc. : nS ; ; 
E. Butterworth & Co., Saxonia, Liverpool, 79 
bs. rags. 
Sizing. 
E. Butterworth & Co., Saxonia, Liverpool, 82 


bags. 
Broder, Adamson & Co., Caledonian, Manchester, 
87 bags. 
Bleaching Powder. 


Linder & Meyer, Winifredian, Liverpool, 61 cks. 
J. L. & D. S. Riker, Sagamore, Liverpool, 148 
cks. 
J. L. & D. S. Riker, Saxonia, Liverpool, 107 cks. 


Soda Ash. 


Linder & Meyer, Winifredian, Liverpool, 40 cks. 


Big News Factory in Sweden Burned. 


Through the destruction by fire of the 
Stora Kopparberg factory at Domnarfvet, 
Sweden, with its, entire reserve stock, 600 
hands will be thrown out of employment. 
The effects of this fire will, it is expected, 
be felt in the English market for news, in 
consequence of the diminution thus caused 
in the supply. 


Another Big Fire in France. 


The destruction by fire of the Evergni- 
court Paper Works on December 18 caused 
a loss of equal to $40,000. The machine 
room and the stocks of raw material were 
burned. 
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China Clay 
Red and Yellow Oxides 


GEO. Z. COLLINS & CoO., importers 
72 Lincoln Street, BOSTON 


Salomon Bros. & Co. 


Formerly FELIX SALOMON & CO. 


Importers of all Grades of | 99 NASSAU STREET 
Rags and Paper Stock New York 


Representing GEBR. SALOMON, Harburg, Hamburg, Germany 
GEBR. SALOMON, Hanover, Germany 





Established 1855. 


OWEN WARD’S SONS 


Imported and Domestic 


PAPER STOCK, 


COTTON RAGS, ROPE, BAGGING, 
BLACK COTTON STOCKINGS, WHITE 
GANSEYS and HOSIERY CLIPS. 


448 & 450 WEST 39th ST. 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


122 Pearl Street, New York 





NEW YORK. 


34 St. Peter Street, Montreal. 
13 Mathewson Street, Providence. 
23 Scott Street, Toronto. 


283-5 Congress Street, Boston. 
s0-s2 North Front St., Philadelphia. 
136 Kinzie Street, Chicago. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals 


CHINA CLAY, BLEACHING POWDER 


Sole Agts. for the SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY, Basle, Switzerland 


JUTE AND LINEN 


PAPER STOCK 


J. & W. SMITH, BUsPEtnn 
PACKERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Clean Jute Threads, Clean Jute Ropes, Gunny Bagging, Manila 
Ropes, Bleached Linen Cuttings and Bleached Linen Threads 


ENGINE CLEANING WASTES 
Wadding Wastes, Colored Jute. Wastes, Bleached Jute Wastes, 
Felting Wastes and Carded Jute Tows 


Offices ; CALCUTTA BUILDINGS 
Works: COMMERCIAL COURT Warehouses ; EXCHANGE STREET 
DUNDEE, SCOTLAND 


Classified Index to Advertisers........ Pages 307-308 
Wants and For Sale. ...........0008: Pages 300-301 










Paper Stock 
New Cuttings 













Sizing, Sulphite 
and Soda Pulps 









THE PULP AND PAPER 
TRADING CO. 


Temple Court Building, Rooms 908 to 911, New York 


AGENTS FOR 


J. & J. ROGERS CO., Ausable Forks, N.Y. 


Eastern Agents — 
MICHIGAN SULPHITE FIBRE CO., Detroit, Micn. 


FELIX SALOMON & CO. 


NASSAU-BEEKMAN BUILDING 
140 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 


Importers of and Dealers in 
All Grades of 


Rags, Paper Stock, Etc. 


AKT. GES. FUR MASCHINENPAPIERFABRIKATION 


ASCHAFFENBURG 


Manufacturers of Bleached and Unbleached 


SULPHITE WOOD PULP 


of finest quality, excellent strength, length of fibre and splendid 
color. 


MITSCHERLICH-PULP a specialty 


Daily production 200 tons dry weight. 





























Sole Agent for Export to Transatlantic Countries: ——————— 
HAMBURG 


HUGO HARTI 9 (GERMANY) 


Pulp Importer and Exporter 
Purchasing Offices at Stockholm (Aktiebolaget Hugo Hartig) and Gothenburg 


FELIX SALOMON & CO. 
140 Nassau Street, New York 
REPRESENTATIVES FOR U.S. A. AND CANADA 
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NOW READY 
NEW 1908 EDITION 


Lockwood's Directory 


OF THE 


PAPER, STATIONERY AND 
ALLIED TRADES 


THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL NUMBER 
Price $3.00, Express Prepaid 
ORDER NOW AND GET PROMPT BENEFIT 


It contains lists of all the Paper, Pulp and Chemical Fibre Mills 
in the United States, Canada and Mexico, geographically arranged. 
Also lists of same classified according to goods made. 


Manufacturers of Glazed and Coated Papers, Waxed and Parch- 
ment Papers, and Cardboard. 


PAPER DEALERS and IMPORTERS in the United States. 
Rag and Paper Stock Dealers in the United States. 
Watermarks and Brands. 


LEADING STATIONERS in the United States and Canada. 
Wholesale Stationers are designated by a *. 


Manufacturers of Twine, Tags and Playing Cards. 


It also contains a List of Manufacturers of Blank Books, Enve- 
lopes, Pads and Tablets, Paper Bags, Paper Boxes and Wall Paper 
Printers. 


A List of Railroad Purchasing Agents. 

Useful Data for Paper Makers. 

List of Trade Associations with Officers. 

Valuable Statistical information which all the trade needs. 


This Directory has grown enormously during the past three or 
four years, and no better index of the growth of the trades it 
represents can be found. At $3.00 it is cheaper than any direc- 
tory of any trades as important and diversified as the Paper and 
Allied Trades. 


Please remit with order. Address 


LOCKWOOD TRADE JOURNAL CO. 
150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 


CONVENTION NUMBER 
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DIRECTORY 


Cards under this heading will be 
charged for at the rate of $15 per annum 
for each card of three lines or less. 
Each additional line $5. 


Accountants Certifred Public. 


OOMIS, CONANT & CO. 

Certified Public Accountants, 
Street, New York. joe R. 
, Leonard H. Conant, C. P. 


ee poet Loomis, 


Architects and Engineers. 


ARWELL, E. S., ee. A. S. M. E. Consult- 
ing Engineer; ialties, Mechanical Equip- 
ment eating, a 


ting and Fuel Economy. 
309 Broadway, New York. 
ARDY, GEO. F,. M. Am. Soc. M. E., Con- 


sulting Engineer. 309 Broadway, New York. 


RIDE, CHAS, B., Mill Architect and Hydraulic 
Engineer. Specialties: Paper and Pulp Mills. 
508 Columbia Building, Spokane, Wash. 


NOW & HUMPHREYS, Mill Architects, En- 
S gineers. Paper and Pulp Mills. Steam and 
ater Power Plants. 85 Water St., Boston, Mass. 


JOHN VOLLMER, 


Practical Lead Burner, 112 Minden St., Roxbury, 
Mass. Estimates furnished on all kinds of 
Leadwork. Specialty for Sulphite Mills. 


JOSEPH H. WALLACE 4&4 CO., 

ee mneineere 

le Court New_York. 
Plants “—- eee Developments. 

ndustrial Properties, Appraisals, etc. 


Manufactar 
Reports on 


Bale Ties. 


ILSON, H. P. & H. F,, Senntenenee of 
Steel Wire Bale Ties, for baling all com- 

le material. $77 and 579, Tom Ave., 
ew York City. 


Boards. 


FRANK P. MILLER PAPER CO., 


MIGH GRADE SPECIALTIES, BOARDS, 
East Downingtown, Pa. 


Fourdrinier Wire Manufacturers. 


Ba & SELLERS, Manufacturers of Four- 
drinier Wires, Wire Cloth, Dand ody Ee Rolls, etc. 
Holyoke, Mass. 


EDERAL WIRE CLOTH CO. H N. 
FOURDRINIER WIRES” 
CYLINDER MOULDS 


Jute Butt Brokers. 


ABOT, RAY & CO., 
81 Water Street, New York. 


Metal Skylights and Ventilators. 


we panianes mas lights 2 Noon 
or paper and p m: - 
N CO. 94452 Fe Mass. 


Paper Makers’ Supplies. 


H®™*": Cc. B., & BROTHERS, s 
‘aper ue, Paper Stock, 
48 Beekman Street, New York. 


Paper Makers’ and Stainers’ Colors. 


UBER, J. M., Manufacturer and Importer of 
Carmine, Pul Colors, M Ul- 
tramarine, Paper Blue. 275 Water St., New York. 


Paper Manufacturers. 


ERSEY CITY PAPER COMPANY, Fourdrinier 
Tissues, White, Colored and Copying; Roll 
lissues, all widths, to order. 
Cornelison Ave. and Montgomery St., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Patent Attorneys. 


Baa & WIGHT, 25 Grant Place, Wash- 
ington, Experienced in securing pat- 
ents on paper making machinery. 


Rags, Paper and Paper Stock. 


RUNELAT & L’HERMITTE a _ BREST 
(France). Paper stock, all grades, new and 
old. Mungo and soft rags. Write for the prices. 


OYLE, LUKE, 
390 West Broadway, New York. 


C HASE & NORTON, Bin Grade Shavings and 
Book Stock a Special we 
277 Water Street, New York. 


MICHAE 


LYN N, L 
K 61 Congress Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


\ OTTESMAN & SON, M., Paper Makers’ Sup- 
G plies. Black Cotton Stockings for export a 
specialty. 53 Park Row, N. Y. 


EMINGWAY 
H » 31 South Third St. .. Philadelphia, Pa. 


ILLS, GEO. F., 
H 54 Roosevelt Street, New York. 


OFELLER, THEODORE, & CO., Buffalo, 


N. Y. Dealers in Rags and Paper S 
Hot. eS ues & CO., 


the highest market 
second hand Alkal all kinds o 
hand Burlap Bags. 


on FLL ee. THEODORE, & CO., Buffalo, 
e hest market price for 
Uld sles Wire Chak ind and O 


Old Paper Mill Felts. 
UGHES, LAURENCE, 
H 229 to 237 Union Ave., Brooklyn, New York. 


Buffalo, 
rice for 


ags an second 


ANDAU, MARCUS, 150 Nassau street, New 

Yor! Domestic and Foreign epee. & Stock 
and ion Cable Address, Daulan, A C Code, 
fifth edition. 


ENHART, % 
Philadelphia. 


IBMANN, JOSEPH, & CO. 
Mercantile Building, 
Corner Hudson and Vestry Sts., New York. 
The only house in existence which deals 
EXCLUSIVELY IN NEW CUTTINGS 
of every grade and description. 


IVERPOOL MARINE 3 STORE CO., Live: 


1., 246 North Delaware Avenue, 


England. L. M. ood Tag, Manila, 
and Star’ Brands CRegisnered)” 
) eed CO., INC., JOHN 
174 Duane Street, New York. 


Mi cGUIRE, MICHARY, 
a! too and 102 Tenth Avenue, New York. 


URPHY, DANIEL l., 
39 North Water Street, 
Philadelphia. 


IMMONS’, JOHN, tort Paper and i 
Stock, 28 and 30 South Marshall Street ( 
merly Decatur Street), Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sealing Wax. 


ROWNE, Cc. 
B Especially 5 Paper Mills and Wholesale Paper 
Dealers. Holyoke, Mass. 


Straw Board. 


ANHATTAN STRAW BOARD CO., 141-145 
Wooster St., New_York. 
Cc. E. HAWKINS, Treas. 


Straw Pulp. 
132 Nassau St., New York. 
Teaming. 


ISTRIBUTORS and Forwarders of Paper. 

Now hapéltag shipments for mills = hout 

the —. = . HAGGERTY & SON, her- 
man St. ho 


FREESE, JEAN, 





Waxed Papers. 


PL AMMERSCHLAG MFG. CO., Taz. omni 
turers of all kinds of Waxed P; ee pile 


and printed. 232 and 234 Greenwich Bey 





A BINDER 


FOR THE 


Paper Trade Journal 





To meet the wants of many of our subscribers 


we have arranged to supply them with an excel- 
lent Adjustable Binder for THe Paper TRADE 
JOURNAL. } 

In construction this binder is simple, yet neatly 
and strongly made. The back is flexible and ad- 


thickness; hence the volume 


justs itself to any : } 
actual thickness of the 


always corresponds to the 
papers bound. 
Te is entirely free from complicated fixtures— 
books or strings—and is, 


such as rubber straps, ; 
either as a temporary or a permanent binder, sim- 
ple, practical and _ durable. 

Copies of Tue Journat can be easily put in or 


taken out at any time. 
One of these Binders, 
last for years. 


with ordinary care, will 


Price $1.50—express prepaid 


Remit with order. Address 


Lockwood Trade Journal Co. 


150 Nassau St,. New York 
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Want and For Sale Advertisements 


TOUNG MAN, familiar with fibres, manilas, 
_Straw board and coarse papers, would like 
position as salesman; familiar with details of mill 
order department; would consider inside position. 
Address Straw, care Paper Trade Journal, 626 
Monadnock Building, Chicago. 


YTNIVERSAL LETTER FILE—The best let- 
ter file; no punching; American patent ap- 

phed for; representative, with good connections 
among paper box makers, to sell manufacturing 
rights of patented metal parts in America. Offers 


to Em. K Berlin, 5S. 


arst, 43 Waldemarstrasse, 
QO. 26. 


ANTED—Two experienced beater engineers 
at once in combination board mill; apply 


with references. Address P. P., care Paper Trade 
Journal. 


qe a WANTED for sulphite 
mill; give references and experience. Ad- 
dress H. F. P., care Paper Trade Journal. 


OR SALE-—Five large size Baker & Shevlin 
centrifugal screens; all in good condition; 
now running, but will be ready for delivery about 
March 1. Address Hinckley Fibre Company, 
Hinckley, N. Y. 


OR SALE—One “Sheridan Auto” paper cut- 

ter, 3 foot knives; full automatic; perfect 

condition; four knives; very cheap. Escoba Many 
ufacturing and Supply Company, Bayonne, N. J 


eS WANTED as superintendent or 
manager by practical pulp and paper maker; 
water finish ou high grade specialties; colors and 
regular lines; prepared to buy for mill and sell 
product; sixteen years’ record as _ superintedent 
and manager; best references. Addreas X., care 
Paper Trade Journal. 


OSITION WANTED as cylinder machine 

tender; thoroughly experienced on box board; 

also roofing and other fibre paper; can give good 

results; steady, sober and reliable. » Address Box 
S2s, care Paper Trade Journal. 





7. Beaterman and machine tender in 
Connecticut tissue mill; cylinder machine; 
steady, competent men only wanted. 
necticut, care Paper Trade Journal. 


Address Con- 


IRST CLASS BEATERMAN wants steady po- 

sition; used to all colors and grades of stock; 

best references for character and ability, Address 
Beaterman, care Paper Trade Journal. 


YLINDER MACHINE TENDER, seventeen 
years’ experience on all grades of board and 
paper, desires position; excellent references as to 
character and ability. Address Hustler, care Paper 
Trade Journal. 


SALESMAN of executive ability, thorough 

knowledge of the paper business and large 
trade acquaintance; open for engagement with 
mill making book or writing; highest reference 
furnished. Address A., care Pa 


OSITION WANTED by machine tender on 
cylinder or Fourdrinier; twelve years’ expe- 
rience; steady, sober and married; can furnish 
best references. Address D, 
Journal. 


ITUATION WANTED by a first class mill- 

wright and machinist; many years’ experience 

in paper mill work; competent to take charge. 
Address Millwright, care Paper Trade Journal. 


OSITION WANTED as box board salesman; 
acquainted with the trade in central territory; 
with trade conditions. Address Box B26, 
Paper Trade Journal. 


TRADE 


We offer, even trade, a Jones Im- 
perial Wagg Jordan plug for a plug 
with plain bars. Also 

An Appleton Machine Co. patent 
filled Mammoth plug for a Wagg filled 
or a plain plug. . 

Send for list of paper mill machin- 
ery in stock. 


Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO. 


care Paper Trade 


also 
care 


per Trade Journal. | 


OMPETENT MAN wanted for foremanship 
in first class binder board mill; must 
sober, industrious and know how to make best 
quality binders’ board; state experience, reference 
and salary expected; submit sample rds you 
can make. Address M, care Paper Trade Journal. 


ee WANTED b 
tendent on roofing an 
give first class references. 
Paper Trade Journal. 


a first class superin- 
building papers; can 
Address J. G., care 


| ag yn SUPERINTENDENT o 
for engagement on all kinds of box or other 
boards and cylinder papers; can handle all grades 
of stocks, coloring on machine or in beaters; prac- 
tical, sober and reliable at all times. Address B 
E. W., Lock Box 44, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
UPERINTENDENT desires position, accus- 
tomed to all grades of book, bond, writing 
and envelope paper; Ar reference. Address Box 
89, care Paper Trade Journal. 


HIGH CLASS TRAVELING SALES 

AGENT wanted for a fine mill making 
writings, linens, bonds and ledgers; also machine 
dried supercalendered flats; to a first class man in 
all ways a fine position is offered; replies treated 
= Address C. W. B., care Paper Trade 
ovrnal. 


ee WANTED as superintendent or as- 
sistant superintendent; practical, experienced 
on straw, chip and combination boards; 

ability to handle men. Address R. e 
Paper Trade Journal. 


ve also 
F., care 


OSITION WANTED by up to date superin- 
P tendent, thirty-six years of age; experienced 
in all grades; best of references. Address L. I. 
X., care Paper Trade Journal. 


G UPERINTENDENT now running news and 
ground wood mill wishes to make a change; 
ears’ experience. Address G. O. H., care 


twenty 
rade Journal. 


Paper 


UPERINTENDENT would like to make 

c ; have superintended some of the best 
mills in the country, handling wood and hard 
stock; making book, writing, colored ties, 
manilas, news, tissue, box board and building pa- 
pers. Address Charles, care Journal. 


RACTICAL SUPERINTENDENT wishes 
to make a change; well up on ledger, bond, 
book and writings; good reasons for c ng; 
also good handler of help. Address M. B., care 
Paper Trade Journal. 
ee a ote = a hee. 
on rai 27 tons per day; jocation 
for wood and coal. Address L., care Paper Trade 
Journal. 

FFICE MANAGER—By young man; thor- 
O oughly up to date in modern methods of ac- 
counting and paper mill costing; familiar with buy- 
ing of supplies and placing outputs; highest refer- 
enees. Address A. B. Z., care Paper Trade Jour- 
nal. 

ASTER MECHANIC wants position; thor- 
a oughly practical, up to date, in large pulp 
and paper mills; experienced, competent, efficient 
and temperate. Address Gaod Results, care Paper 
Trade Journal. 


FOR SALE 
500 H. P. ENGINE 


Cross Compound Corliss in 
good condition, to be replaced by 
larger engine. Specifications, 
blue prints and indicator dia- 
grams furnished. Noreasonable 
offer refused if made at once. 


Mittineague Paper Company 
Mittineague, Mass., U.S. A. 


FOR 


FOR SALE 


Second Hand Paper Machinery Overhauled 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 

FOURDRINIER MACHINES—1 90 in. Machine with 
21 36x86 in. Dryers. all complete from and including 
screen to and including winder. 1 70 in. Machine 
with 18 48x64 in, Dryers, all complete from and in- 
cluding screen to and including winder. 1 92 in. 
Pusey & Jones Fourdrinier Wet Part, thoroughly 
overhauled. 

SCREENS—5 10 Plate Gotham Screens; 4 12 plate; 4 
8 plate; all overhauled, in first class operative con- 
dition, 

PRESS ROLLS—120 in. to 48 in. face. 

DRYERS—14 48x126 in, (new); 12 48x112 in. (new); 5 
36x85 in. (second hand). . 
CALENDERS~—®8 stacks, varying in width from 90 in. 

down to 48 in. face. , 

CUTTERS—1 100 in. Horne (new); 1 90 in. Horne 
(new); 1 82 in Dillon; 1 52in. Finlay; 1 50in. Hill 
Diagonal. 

SLITTERS—1 124 in. Horne; 1 90 in, Meisel (new). 

TRIMMERS~—1 48 in. Acme; 1 48 in. Seybold; 1 34in 


Cranston. 

STEAM ENGINES—Corliss and other makes from 
12 in. to 26 in, diameter of cylinder; 1 practically 
new 22x42 in. Hamilton Corliss; several Cross 
Compound Corliss Engines. 


F.H. DAVIS & CO., 
161 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE 


Patents, Drawings, Patterns and other 
parts for making bag machinery, including 
flat, square, satchel bottom and hat bags. The 
business now doing good business. Owner de- 
sires to go into other business. Price reason- 
able. Address 


PRINTERS’ MACHINERY CO., Elkhart, Ind. 


FOR SALE 


boiler, pas 
new, good 
sating winder. 


i 
i 


quadruple rie. 


i 


phpeiereii? 


dinker. 
¢ 72 inch machine complete. 
su ders. 
¢ stack 36 inch board or breaker calenders. 
One 8 plate 12x36 screen. 
iron planer, 16x16, 3 foot bed. 
Bh te < 36x62. . 
rty-nine dryers, 28x72. 
One 48 inch new waxing machine. 
¢ suction box, » for 62 inch to 66 inch 
machine, brass 


perfora' cover. 
Hydraulic lift complete, made for heavy Farrel 


calender. 
One double Hamblet cutter, 102 inches. 
One i inch plater. 
a lake steam pump, 6 inch suction, 5 inch 
scharge. 
One a drainer, 8% inches diameter, 8 foot 


stave. 
Twelve mill trucks. 
T small jib cranes. 
felt stretchers. 
Gould suction pump. 
hand press, platen 48x31. 
all iron tub ters and washing engines, 
12 feet 6 inches length of tub. 
One pair large cones. 
Several narrow uge locomotives. 
Lot of suction and tank pumps. 
Two 5 inch stock pumps. 
Two 72 inch iron press rolls. 
Several rotary boilers. 
Lot of rubber belting. 


MILLS MACHINE CO. 
Lawrence, Mass. 


oz¢ 


? 


SALE, ETC.. ADS. CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE. 
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WANTED H.C, CLARK & SON MACHINE COMPANY 


. Successors to CLARK & SPENCER 
Old Brass Wire Cloth, Scrap er eis oF - 
Brass, Second-hand Soda Ash, 


and all other kind of second-hand bags. Paper Mill Machinery 


Will be pleased to quote prices, Write to 
LEE, MASS. 


THEODORE HOFELLER & COMPANY, | 
98, 100, 102,104, 106, 108 Teirace, BUFFALO, N.Y. REVOLVING PAPER CUTTERS 
RAG CUTTERS 


CYLINDER PAPER MACHINES 
WASHING AND BEATING ENGINES 
CHILLED IRON AND PAPER CALENDERS 
FAN AND STUFF PUMPS 
E’ GINE ROLL BARS AND BED PLATES 
CYLINDER MOLDS 
MARSHALL DRIVES 
SLITTERS AND REWINDERS 











FOR SALE 


Waste paper, mixed rags, old burlap and 
hard-back carpet. Can ship two cars baled 
paper per week. Prices f. o. b. cars Cleve- 
land. Address G. H. HANNA, Supt. Street 
Cleaning, 425 City Hall, Cleveland, Ohio. 


: REELS 
DRYERS WITH IMPROVED PACKING BOXES 
WET MACHINES 
GUN METAL AND RUBBER ROLLS 
ROLLS REGROUND 














IMPROVED 


Pipe Machines 


The E. C. & B. line of pipe- 
cutting and threading machines 
manufactured by Crane Co. are 
unsurpassed for durability and 


rapidity and economy of operation. 
These machines are substantially 

and compactly built, and possess 

exclusive devices which greatly facilitate the handling of pipe. 


Our special Caacere de «6 CCR ANE CO. 


scribing these machines will 
be sent to anyone interested CHICAGO 
e p ESTABLISHED 1855 


FOR SALE 





Or have you some 


maeery sane | One 72 in. Paragon Toilet Paper 
you wou ike to ; 
dispose of ? Machine. Rit 

TRY THE | One 62 in. Paragon Toilet Paper 


Machine. 
One 40 in. Sheridan Paper Cutter 


Allin perfect order and but little used. Will be 
sold very cheap, separately or together. Address 
A. B. C., care Paper Trade Journal. 


eee 
| | Gro, A. BaGuey, Pres. ~Has. D. Bincuam, Treas. 


| Stuart D. Lansine, Sec. 


The Bagley & Sewall Co. 


| WATERTOWN, NEW YORK, U.S. A. | 


Journal’s 
“Want” Pages 


They bring prompt 
returns. 
























If you are 
Save time 


ARE YOU IN A HURRY? £2 


Thacher 
Belt Fasteners 


Saves half the time over belt lacing and costs about the same. 
The Fasteners do not weaken the belt or break the grain or fibre. 


MAKES AN ENDLESS, CONTINUOUS BELT 
No pulling’ apart and they never wear out, being a part of the 
belt and Jasting as long as the belting. Fasteners for any size, 
ply, width or kind of belt made. write for prices. Samples sent free. 


THACHER BELTING HOOK CO., Sole Mfrs, 


Central Building, S. Water St., CLEVELAND, OHIO 





| + « Bellders of.... 


| PULP AND PAPER MAKING 
| MACHINERY 
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MARKET REVIEW 


Office THe Paper Trape JouRNAL, 
Wepnespay, February 5, 1908. 


FINANCIAL.—Money on call during the week ruled at 144@3 

Monday 1%4@2 per cent., with closing 
transactions at 134 per cent. Tuesday the rates were 142@2 per 
with closing transactions at 1% per cent. Time money on 
‘change, 4@4'4 per cent. for thirty to sixty days, 4@4™% per cent. 
for ninety days to four months, and 4% per cent. for five and six 
months. Mercantile paper, 542@6 per cent. for sixty to ninety days’ 
indorsed bills receivable for choice single names. 


per cent. the rates were 


cent., 


Latest quota- 

tions on trade securities are as follows: 
Asked. 

American Writing Paper Company, 5s 78 

American Writing Paper Company, com 

American Writing Paper Company, pref 

International Paper Company, com 

International Paper Company, pref 

International Paper Company, 6s 

International, 5s 

Union Bag and Paper Company, com 

Union Bag and Paper Company, 

United Box Board and Paper ampeny, com 

United Box Board and Paper Company, pref 


United States Envelope Company, com 
United States Envelope Company, pref 


PAPER.—From nearly every mill centre and the leading dis- 
tributing points the reports received indicate that business with 
the manufacturer and the jobber is improving. Recent in- 
quiries have resulted in some new business for the dealers, and 
many of the mills, on the strength of the new orders placed, have 
resumed full operations again. The manufacturers in most in- 
stances are anxious for new tornage, but none of them would con- 
sider business except at present prices. The jobbing trade con- 
tinues to draw upon its stock on hand whenever possible, because 
the general movement as a whole represents only the current con- 
suming demand. In the aggregate collections have improved con- 
siderably, thus reflecting the change for the better in the monetary 
situation. Statements by prominent dealers in regard to business 
for January indicate that the total consumption of most grades 
of paper will make a creditable showing, even allowing for the 
general quietness pervading the market during the month. As the 
general outlook brightens trade expansion on practically all grades 
of paper continues. News paper, which has been conspicuous for 
its activity, extending over a number of months, has moderated to 
some extent. Quotations are holding firm. We quote: 

40 Butchers’ 
Ledgers @ 20 Fibre Papers 


Writing— Hardware— 
Superfine Brown Glazed.. 


Extra fine ack 
Light Red.. 
Tissues— 
White and a. 
ored, 20x30.. 
Manis 


wasn” No. 2. 
Manila, Bogus 
Common Bogus. . 
News Board, ton. 44.00 
Straw Board, ton. .36.00 
Chip Boards. 36.00 
Paper Stock bcciniaee, 00 
Wood Pulp Board.47.00 


13 


- 
“ 


1 | le 


2.50 
Side Ns pind ieee 2.40 
Label 


pp 
nw 
Coon 


wn 
w 


ne 
aS 


Q@8B99 899998999959 


© 
1 Sun | 


WOOD PULP.—In the East the Ground Wood market shows 
a fair activity. Producers in the main have not met with much 
success in getting out of the woods their belated supply of logs, 
owing to the rapid disappearance of the recent snows, particularly 
in northern New York, Water conditions are pretty good at 
most Eastern points, but many grinders remain idle for lack of 
wood. The situation in the West is most alarming. Water is 
low and wood prices are almost prohibitive. The paper mills at 
some points are in a sad predicament. Supplies of wood and pulp 
can be secured in Canada, but prices are considered unreasonable. 


CONVENTION NUMBER 


WOOD FIBRES.—Business with importers of Foreign Sulphites 
was somewhat improved during the week. The improvement fa- 
vored the Unbleached article principally. There has been no let up 
in contract deliveries, which continue about of average volume. 
Quotations remain unchanged. There was little of interest to 
report regarding the Domestic Sulphite trade over the week. The 
market remains comparatively quiet, with new business rather slow. 
Shipments of contracts are not going forward with any degree of 
regularity at present. There has been no change in the wood 
situation, Many plants continue on part time operations, Prices 
remain on their usual firm basis. We quote: 


Sulphite, foreign— Soda, Domestic— 
leached, ex dock 3.20 @ 3.55 Bleached 
Unbl’h’d, ex dock 2.25 @ 2.55 oom, foreign— 
Sulphite, domestic— Unb’d Spruce, ex 
Bleached \. @ 3.05 @ 2.45 
Unbleached @ 2.30 @ 3.40 


BAGGING.—The Bagging market displays the same quiet ap- 
pearance that has been manifest for some. weeks past. Rope con- 
ditions are almost identical with Bagging. A few occasional sales 
on both articles are being made, with prices optional with the con- 
sumer. We quote: 


@e — 


dock 
Bl’ched, ex dock. a 


Manila Rope, for- 
eign 2% 
Domestic Rope 


a @ 1% 
@ - % 
@ ti. New Rube “Cut. 

@ ’. tings 2 2% 
; "i @ 1 1% Flax Neites. . I 2 
Flax Waste, washed 3% 


FOREIGN RAGS.—Importers report that business in Foreign 
Rags remains very dull. Contract shipments are moving more 
slowly as a result of the reduced operations at the paper mills. 
Packers abroad continue to ask for offers, but dealers here are not 


inclined to speculate. We quote: 
a 5 
ot 
14@ 1 

1.50 I. 1.30 
New Mixed Cuttings Te . $ 3 
New Light Cuttings 34%4@ 

DOMESTIC RAGS.—There is a fair semblance of activity in 
this market, with prices optional with the paper manufacturers. 
Much of the general movement is confined to Thirds and Blues. 
Collections in New York fell off considerably owing to the heavy 
snowstorm in the latter part of the week. The cut in the supply 
had a bracing effect upon quotations, We quote: 
1 Whites 
Soiled Whites, street 1.30 
Soiled Whites, house 1.80 
No. 2 New Yorks. > was 


Fancy * Shirt Cut- Streets, 2s. s 
tings 3% Thirds and Blues. 1.40 
1 Satinette. . I 


New Blue 3 3% No. 
New Mixed Cottons 1% I Mixed Satinettes... 70 
Satinette, s’g’t 95 


New pale Cottons, 
1M Tailors’ Seconds 25 
Hard Back Carpets, 80 


Gunny, No. 1— 
Domestic 
Foreign 
Mixed Bagging... . 
Wool ween light... 
Wool Tares, heavy. 


German Blue Cot- 
tons 

Dutch Blues....... 

Light Print 


Old Linen, White. . 
Old Linen, btn me 
olored 


G ¢ ¥ ~ at n 
on ae Blue.. 


1%@ i¥ 


ee is oe No. 
sw@ 6 


4@ 4% 


& 
x 


99999999999 
8339.S8~3iu 


x 


1%@ 
New Black Cottons, 
Mixed 


OLD PAPERS.—With the demand improving, dealers report 
that values on some grades are advancing again. Soft White 
Shavings are several dollars a ton higher. Mixed Papers and Old 
Manilas have advanced about $1 per ton. All grades of News 
show a strong upward tendency, and higher quotations are apt to 
go into effect at any time. The other grades show a better tone, 
with prices firm. We quote: 

No. 1 Hard White No. 1 Old Manila.. 75 $ 80 

Shavi: No. 2 Old Manila. . 65 
New Box Board 

Chins ‘sowssiesce 50 
few ew Chips. . 5° 
I. seeeese . 

x Mill ae a 60 

° Strictly 

5 News 65 

Strictly 

75 News ..es05 60 

65 Broken News 4 50 
1.70 No. 1 Mixed News. 50 

Straight Straw and 
1.20 Other Boxes.. 50 
Mixed Straw 4 
Other Boxes. 4 45 
No. 1 Mixed Papers 45 
Com’n Papers. . 85 


@ 2.30 


2,00 


65 


No. 1 Flat Stock.. 
No. « _ Crumpled 
Sheet Stocks..... 70 
No. 1 Book Stock.. ss 
Solid Lalo Stock. 1. 
aoe Stock 1.35 
No. 1 White News. 1.15 
White Paper. 1.15 
Extra New a 
Cuttin, 


New anila ts 
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PAUL BERLOWITZ, 


IMPORTER OF 


132 NASSAU STREET 


NEW YORK 


Rags and Paper Stock sel Syd Ct 


READY WADE ROSIN SALE 


More Economical Than Mill Made Size 
Reliable No. I—25 per cent. free rosin—a hot water size. 


Reliable No. 2—36 per cent. free rosin—a cold water size. 


Special Sizes with up to 70 per cent. dry matter 
and 50 percent. free rosin, furnished cleaner, more 
uniform and considerably cheaper than by anybody 

=aer{ cise. 


ARABOL MANUFACTURING 
NEW YORK 


.L. & D. S. RIKER 


importers and Manufacturers’ Agents 


46 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK 


COMPANY 


All Tests 


SODA ASH and Canada of THE UNITED 


ALKALI Co., LTp., of Great 
Britain, for the sale of their various 


brands of 


BLEACHING POWDER 
NEWCASTLE PULP STONES 


A SPECIALTY 


AND 
ALKALI 


Yul neh re? 
\) ‘ wy ™ N 


GRINDSTONES OF ALL KINDS, MOUNTED AND UNMOUNTED, FOF 
MILLS, FACTORIES, MACHINE AND REPAIR SHOPS 


Specially Selected Grit for Paper Knife Cutting 
OFFICE and YARD: 236 and 238 A STREET, BOSTON 


Sole Agents for the United States 
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cae 
“rn 
ADJUSTABLE-HOLDER 


Black Diamond, POINTS FOR TURNING 
wen and Hardened Steel Calender Rolls, 


rd Rubber, Fibre, etc 
eee: THOS. c DICKINSON, 


Re for Great Britain. C. W. BURTON. 


45 VESEY STREET 
NEW YORK 


GRIFFITHS & CO.. Ludegate Seuare. Londom 


BIGGS BOILER WORKS (C0. 


AKRON, OHIO, U.S.A. Manuizcturem of 


The Biggs 
Rotary 
Globe and 
Cylinder 
Bleaching 
Boilers 


Precipitated Sulph. Lime 
Bleaching Powder 
Alum, Terra Alba 


CASEIN 
SATIN WHITE 
BLANC FIXE 
TALC 


JEAN FREESE 


132 Nassau Street, New York City 


Ghe 


“ESTY” 


Actual 


Automatic 
Sprinkler 


Approved and recommend- 
ed by Insurance companies. 

A mica seated valve is used. 

Non-corrodible— non-ad - 
hesive — impenetrable — im- 
perishable. 

The “Esty” Sprinkler is tested 
under an air eens of 300 pounds 
per square in 

Adapted for either WET or DRY 

be used either UP- 


Size 


stron est, most 
sensitive, most reliable. and most 
effective sprinkler om the market. 


For full particulars, address 


H. G. VOGEL CO. 
12 & 14 Walker Street, New York 


BRAN _- a ey | ae Philadelphia 
nd Montreal 
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TWINES.—The movement in this market continues on a small 
scale, in keeping with consumers’ current requirements. Quotations 
are holding steady. We quote: 
Sisal Hay......... “i Marline Jute, 7.... 7%4@ 8% 
Sisal Lath Yarn... 8 @ Marline — é & 9 lg 7% 
ute Rope......... 9” Hemp, 18.. 16”%@ 17 
ute Twines, Eicese, oe : —- B. C. Hemp, 24. 17 @ 19 
= Wrapping, 2 to B. C. Hemp, 36.. 1s%@ 16% 
6 ps y— B. Hemp, 24...... 17 @ 18 
- Miskitasee 1 @ 12 B. Hemp, 26....... 8 @ — 
°F ree 10 @ i Mixed femp, 8&o — @ — 
Jute Twines, 24... 14 @ 15 Amer. Hemp, 4%.. 134@ — 
ute Twines, 36.... 12%@ 13% Amer. Hemp, ca 13 @ — 
arline Jute, 4%.. o%@ 10% B. Hemp, 18...... 174@ 18% 
Marline Jute, 6.... 9%@ 10% 


Philadelphia Markets. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

PHILADELPHIA, February 3, 1908—Though quotations for paper 
stock are unchanged prices are firmer all along the line, not be- 
cause the mill men have increased their demand, although some 
slight improvement is noticed, but because the supplies coming to 
the warehouses of the restricted. Whether this de- 
crease is due to impeded traffic from the storm or to shortage in 
collections because of the fear that the police will arrest the little 
dealers under the antiquated act requiring a license, 
dullness of producers of stock cannot be ascertained. 
sult, however, is that all along the line prites are firm. 

Quotations, therefore, remain as follows: 

Bonds 


jobbers are 


or is due to 
The net re- 








nee sbbdabds 9 @ 40 GG sckapscesscee BIZ .@ 9,20 
Ledgers .......... 8 @ 20 No. 1 Jute Manila. sK@ 6 
Writing— Manila Sulph., No. 1 4%@ 5% 

Superfine ....... 12 @ 15 Manila, No. 2..... 2 > 3% 
Extra Fine. 0 @ i Common us. 1.75 1.90 
Fine ....... 7 @ Straw Board, ton. * 32. 00 @34.00 
Fine, No. 2 7 @ News Board, ton. -38.00 @41.00 
Fine, No. 3 6 @ 7 Wood Pulp Board.42.00 @45.00 

Book, S. & C 4 @ 6 Felts— 

Pe, Whe Piscsses 3K%@ SMe PEE cissccés 3 00 @38.00 

Book, Coated...... 6%@ 12 EE. piunss’s as 00 @43.00 

Coated Lithograph. 6%@ 8 Best Tarred, 2 aN 50 @ 5 

BL ic mente ves 6%@ 9 Best Tarred,3ply 7o @ 7 

Bacctne. 

Gunny, No. 1— Wool Tares, heavy. 1.50 @ — 
Foreign ........ 140 @ — Wool _ 1 1.2 @ — 

_ Domestic ....... 150 @ — Manila Rope, 3 @ 4 
Scrap Bagging..... s @ 90 New Burlap Cuttings 2 @ 2% 
Ovp Papers. 

Shavings— 3 No. 2 Books, light. 50 @ 55 
No. 1 Hard White 2.20 @ 2.25 Extra No. 1 Manilas 90 @ 95 

No. 1 Soft White 1.75 @ 1.80 Folded News (over- 
a 2 — _ 1.15 @ 1: on cenecenece 65 $ 70 

I ixe 7s eee 50 55 

No. 2 Mixed... ss @ 60 Mixed Papers. . 40 @ 45 

Ledgers & Writings +“ @ 1-55 | Oe a ie | 

Solid Books....... o @ 5 Straw eS 40 @ 45 

New Manila Comings 1.20 @ 1.25 Binders’ Clippings... 40 @ 45 

Crumpled Manila. 80 @ 90 

E. R. G. 
CHINA CLAY.—A seasonably active demand continues and 


some fairly good sized orders are being placed. Sales are being 
made on the basis of $12@18 per ton for English and $8@o9 per ton 
for Domestic. 

TALC.—The market for domestic Talc continues moderately ac- 
tive, with shipments on contracts going forward at regular intervals 
Strictly new business shows an Quotations display a 
strong upward tendency, although $9 and upward per ton is still 
being asked. 


increase, 


ROSIN.—A sharp advance in prices on all grades brought forth 
a heavy demand from consuming sources during the week. Indica- 
tions point to still higher quotations. Sales were checked to some 
extent by the limited supply on spot. A general advance of about 
$1 was announced by producers. Paper makers’ rosin was quoted 
at $4.80 in New York and $4.05 at Savannah. 

ALKALI—A generally quiet market is in progress, with the 
demand very light outside of the movement on regular contracts. 
Supplies on spot are not excessive; 90@g2Y%c. is quoted on 48 per 
cent. f. 0, b. works, with high test held at 774%2.@87c. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—The demand is of seasonable propor- 
tions, and the generally mild weather has facilitated the general 


movement. Heavy importations have resulted in freér offerings. 
Small lots are held at 1.25c. and carloads at 1.20c. and up. 


CAUSTIC SODA.—There has been no change noted in this 
market, and trade for the most part is confined to regular contract 
deliveries. Prices held steady at 1.75@1.80c, and .10c. higher for 
60 per cent. f..0. b. works. Powdered is held at 254@3c., point of 
delivery. 

SAL SODA.—A fair demand exists for moderate quantities aside 
from the movement on outstanding contracts. Quotations remain 
steady at .60c. and up, f. o. b. Concentrated is being offered in 
small lots at 13¢c. and up. 

ALUM (Sulphate of Alumina).—New business in this market is 
rather slow, but shipments on contracts continue about of average 
volume. Supplies for paper manufacturing purposes are held at 
$1@1.75 per 100 pounds. 

BRIMSTONE.—Prices on the Sicilian and Domestic product 
have been advanced to $22 per ton, which seems to indicate that 
the trade war between producers here and abroad has been settled 
for the time being at least. 

CAUSTIC POTASH.—The demand as a whole is fairly satis- 
factory. The general movement has been sufficiently large to main- 
tain the market on a steady basis. 
4@oe. 


Sales are made on the basis of 


The Tariff on Paper Before the House. 


Wasuincton, D. C., February 4, 1908—In the general debate 
on the Indian Appropriation bill the tariff question appeared in 
the House proceedings last Friday. Mr. Adair, of Indiana, wanted 
removed the tariff on wood pulp and everything that enters into 
the manufacture of white paper. Mr. Williams, of Mississippi, 
made a general assault on the tariff on paper, works of art, 
paintings and engravings. Addressing the Republicans, he said: 
“You are doing your utmost to retard the humanization of the 
American people.” Mr. Smith, of California, asserted that the 
high price of printing paper was due not to the tariff but to a com- 
bination to uphold that price. 





E. Van Noorden Company, of Boston, is installing about 10,000 
square feet of hip skylights on the new addition to Hollingsworth 
& Whitney Company's plant at Waterville, Me. These skylights 
are arranged with tee iron ceiling lights underneath, providing a 
dead air space which effectively prevents any condensation. Ample 
ventilation is provided for by means of 24 inch ventilators, with 
extension pipes through the ceiling lights. 


EDWIN BUTTERWORTH & CO. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 





Packers of all kinds of 


PAPER STOCK, COTTON WASTE AND 
GUNNY BAGGING, BUFFALO SIZING, Ete. 
83 Sole Agents HAFSLUND 
BLEACHED SULPHITE PULP—BEAR BRAND 


Office in New York 


AM Bemanest {Mes VANDERBILT BUILDING, 132 NASSAU ST. 


Branch Offices at Boston: 160 Congress St.—CHARLES H. WOOD, Mer. 


WATERBURY 
FELTS AND JACKETS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


H. WATERBURY & SONS GO.., Oriskany, N.Y. 


Adapted to every grade of paper from the finest to the coarsest 
Our wet machine or pulp felts are unequaled for durability. 


For Writing and Ledger Papers Sfacsimis7rschiss sts 





TO ANYTHING PRODUCEDN IN THIS 
COUNTRY OR ABROAD 
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The Mathieson Alkali Works 


SALTVILLE, VA. 


Castner Electrolytic Alkali Co. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


“EAGLE-THISTLE” BRAND 


BLEACHING POWDER 


HIGH TEST 
Packed in Steel Drums, air tight, insuring full strength at point of consumption. 


SODA ASH. 
CAUSTIC SODA. 


pi tities ran ay oa ter purity than has e ae 
ommercial way, analyzing 99.70 Hydrate of Soda. 


BICARBONATE OF SODA. 


Packed in Kegs, Barrels or Bags; also Cases. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO. 


~ PROVIDENCE : 
55 Canal Street os: Mak Street 


NEW YORK: S O L E A G1 5 N T S fer enh 
32 Broadwav 
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R. D. WOOD & CO. | 


400 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Centrifugal Pumps 


Poirer Transmitting 
Elevating and Conveying 
MACHINERY 


For Use in Paper Millis 
ROPE TRANSMISSION—SHAFTING 


Belt Driven or Direct Connected. with any Power | 
aie CHAIN BELTING—PULI 


NEW IMPROVED, HEAVY, INDESTRUCTIBLE, FRICTION CLUTCHES a 
- CONVENIENT, SPENT BELT AND SPIRAL CONVEYORS 


WEBSTER M’P’G CO. 
1075-1111 West 15th Street, CHICAGO 


CAST IRON PIPE, FIRE HYDRANTS, GATE VALVES AND Savane RACES: ie 
INDICATOR POSTS 88-90 Reade Street, New York. — Pennsylvania Bldg., Philadelphia. 











Specially Adapted dto Paper and Pulp Mills 








SUPERIOR SPEGIALTIES The best proof of the pone and efficiency of the 
Murphy Automatic Smokeless Furnace 


EXTRA STRONG FIBERS in pipet and pulp mills is shown in the fact that there 


are more of them in use than all others combined. 


In Both LET US SEND YOU A LIST 


Dry and Water Finish 


Greatest Strength, Most Uniform Finish, 
Best Mottle, Most Brilliant Golors 


Made in both Sheets and Rolls, attractively 
finished and neatly labeled. We particularly 
recommend our Waxing Fibers, Sealing Wrap- 
pers for Superfine Coated Book Papers, etc. 
Special Drawing and Bag Papers and Fancy 
Colored Wrapping. Our Regular Grades of 
Wrapping in Natural and Colors are unsur- 
passed for Strength, Finish and General Appear- 








ance. 
Our Cylinder Machine Products are desirable 
specialties. 
Write for samples. View of the Plant of the Laurentide Paper Co., Grand Mere, Quebec. 
2,250 H, P. Murphy Furnaces in operation. 
be ps WHICH-—A high grade furnace with slack coal 
— Building Munising Paper Co., Ltd. OR—An inferior furnace with high priced coke. 
Chicago, III. Mills: Munising, Mich. MURPHY IRON. WORKS, 7 yalker Sirect, DETROIT 


Branches in all large cities. 
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PERFORATED M ETALS 


For PAPER and PULF 
MILL SCREENS 





SED IN Drainer Bottoms, 
Pulp Screens, Washers, Suc- 
tion Box Covers, Button 

Catchers, Filter Plates, Vats and 
Tanks, Sand Traps, Strainers, 
Boilers and Digesters, Shower 
Pipes, Rolls, False Bottoms, etc. 


The Harrington & King Perforating Co. 


No, 219 North Union St. 
New York Office: No. 114 Liberty St. CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 








= CHARLES S. BARTON, Pres, and Treas. GEO, S. BARTON, Sec’y. 
ESTABLISHED 1832 


Rice, Barton & Fales Machine \joHN WALDRON CO., New Beunswisks Ne J 
and Iron Co. MANUFACTURER OF ALL STYLES OF 


WORCESTER, MASS. WALL PAPER MACHINERY 


Builders of the Highest Grade of Fourdrinier and Cylinder 





a Coating Machinery for Lithograph, Label, Fancy, Glazed, Book and 
Paper Machines and Sand Papers. Dejonge Patent Sheet Coating Machines. 


Dejonge Patent Drying Machine for Papers or 


Pulp Dryi ng Machines Other Material in the Sheet. 


* Calender Rolls; Stuff, Suction and Fan Pumps; Hill Patent Diagonal Also Cardboard Machinery, Hilbers, Staib and Waldron Patent Hanging-Up 
Cutters; Patent Top and Double Edged Slitters. Machines. Patent Power Reeling Machines for Coated Papers and Card- 


re - . board, Embossing Machines, Pz Rolls, Polishing Machines, &c. 
New Improved Patented Verticai Single Drum Winder and Rewinder. 7 ee, Pager Date, Sa, Se 


sie Wet Machines of Increased Capacity, Etc. Machinery is Universally Used by the Manufacturers of 


Smith's Patented Calender Feeds, Screen Plates and Agitators. Above Goods in the United States and Canada. 





PATENT MULTIPLE BAR||RITER-CONLEY MFG.CO. 
Refining Engine STEEL 


PENSTOCKS 


AND 


DIGESTERS 





Smokestacks, Tanks, Buildings, Corrugated Iron, Blast 
Furnaces, Gas Holders, Oil Refineries 
Saves Time, Power and Money Better Stock—Better Surface Heavy Plate and Structural Work of all Kinds 
Uniform Capacity 


APPLETON MACHINE CO., Appleton, Wis. 





GENERAL OFFICES EASTERN OFFICE 


Pittsburgh, Pa., U. S. A. Trinity Bldg., 111 B’way, New York 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
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THE WM. CABBLE 
EXCELSIOR WIRE MFG. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Superior Fourdrinier Wires Brass, Copper and Iron Wire 
Cylinder Wires Dandy Rolls 
Brass, Copper and Iron Wire Cylinder Moulds 

Cloth of every description Best Quality of Wire Rope 


8& LW rite for Price List 


43 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 


NATRONA 


POROUS ALUM 


FOR PAPER MAKERS’ USE 


The Strongest and Purest Alum made and the only Alum made from 


Kryolith Alumina. Also makers of all grades 
of Sulphate of Alumina 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 








CONVENTION NUMBER 


i K. WILLIAMS a. 


ropri of the and 
bo lo . Wor xe and ime We she then Gols 
Che mical a nd Copperas Works, of Allen: 
Pa. 





Fillers—as Agalites, Mia- 
eral Pulp, Taic,Chine aad Other Clays— 
ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
Use 


Paper Manufacturers’ 
THE “DE WIT tT 
FOURDRINIER WIRES 


Cylinder and Washer Wires. Brass, Copper, 
Steel and Galvanized Wire Cloth of every de- 
scription. Wire Rope. Wire Window Guards. 


DE WITT WIRE CLOTH COMPANY 


aie and edinitinn 
299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
635 Market Street, Philadelphia. 362 Dwight St., Holyoke, Mass. 
MILLS: BELLEVILLE, N. }. 





OUR PATENTED 


ELECTRO-PNEUMATIC 
BEATING-UP DEVICE 


makes smooth, uniform Fourdrinier Wires, 
Cylinder Covers and Washer Wires. 
The kind that give long runs. 


WRITE US OR SAMPLES AND PRICE 


Appleton Wire itedice 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
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